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Editorial 


Orthodox theology affirms unequivocally that “God is 
beyond gender.” Yet in the same breath it declares that the 
eternal Son of God became (a) man, taking flesh from the 
Holy Virgin and being born as Jesus of Nazareth. From apos¬ 
tolic times to the present, the Church has traditionally used 
gender-specific terminology to speak of the Persons of the triune 
Godhead as well as of the God-Man Himself, the incarnate 
Word of God and Son of the Father. 

In the current age of “P.C.,” it is easy to perceive tradi¬ 
tional attitudes and the language used to express them as out¬ 
moded, even destructive. We live in an Orwellean atmosphere 
of “newspeak,” where defense of traditional notions, terms and 
values, particularly those involving gender and sexuality, is 
regularly condemned as proof of unconscionable bias. In many 
circles, even within the churches, “heterosexist patriarchalism” 
has replaced racism as the ultimate social evil. A plethora of 
“alternative lifestyles,” each claiming more loudly than the 
next to be “viable,” has replaced both co mm on sense and com¬ 
mon decency. The oxymoron “single-parent family” has gained 
such currency that arguments favoring a nuclear unit compris¬ 
ing mother, father and a few children are dismissed as passe, 
irrelevant if not retrograde. And the very concept of “tradition” 
evokes quaint images of the Amish, or of barefoot, pregnant 
women in the Ozarks, or of “primitive” third-world village cul¬ 
tures; in short, of all that’s considered backwater, brutish and 
boring. 

It is in this kind of atmosphere that Orthodoxy today is 
obliged to proclaim and defend a certain view concerning gen¬ 
der: a view grounded fully in Scripture but one which is vilified 
by a great many “churchpersons,” together with savvy politicians 
and the more fiery feminists, as demeaning both to God and to 
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His human creatures. Tedious as it may be, we are obliged today 
to defend what former generations took for granted: that “tradi¬ 
tional” Christian anthropology, grounded in passages such as 
Genesis 1:26-27 and Psalm 8, speaks the truth about who we 
are as human persons in and before God. We are obliged to 
declare that “He created them male and female,” that gender is 
a God-willed and God-blessed reality bestowed in the creative 
act itself: it is not, as even some Church Fathers would have 
it, a product of the Fall. We need, with an authentic Christian 
feminism, to proclaim and defend the equality of the sexes, in 
the home as much as in the workplace. 

Yet this implies the need to affirm as well that genders 
are role-specific; that God created them “male and female” with 
a certain complementarity in mind. “Unisexism” is perhaps the 
Arianism of our day, the seductive and convenient, if heretical, 
solution to the intractable problem of sorting out gender roles 
in a workable and equitable fashion. Only it’s inverted. Whereas 
Arius dealt with the antinomy of God-manhood by denying 
consubstantiality, the unisex heresy deals with the problem of 
gender by denying differentiation. And this out of an apparent 
concern to eliminate from theology as from civil discourse the 
language of “subordination.” Yet if Eve is created as a “helper 
fit for” Adam, it is not in subservience but in complementarity. 
That, however, implies gender-specificity, a distinction of func¬ 
tion (involving significant physiological differences) within a 
framework of total personal equality before God. 

The gender issue, therefore, is a double one. On the one 
hand we must ask why masculine titles or names are attributed 
to the Persons of the Godhead, and why the Second Person 
became incarnate as a male. Then again, we need to ask what 
this signifies for the place of both women and men within the 
Church, the Body of Christ. It is these issues that the articles 
of this issue of the Quarterly attempt, directly and indirectly, 
to address. 

In the opening article, Susan Harvey explores feminine 
imagery for God in Syriac Christianity, particularly the Odes of 
Solomon and St Ephrem the Syrian. Her sensitive and per¬ 
ceptive analysis stresses God’s nurturing, birthing, cradling 
activities typically thought of as feminine. This does not imply 
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that God is to be imaged as a “woman” or designated with 
the pronoun “she,” but that feminine qualities essential to life 
itself reflect specific attributes of God long neglected or for¬ 
gotten by much of Christian tradition. 

Fr Thomas Hopko grounds his reflections on the mystery 
of gender in the tri-personal Godhead, to defend the Orthodox 
usage of male names for God. “Fatherhood” and “Sonship” are 
hypostatic properties of the First and Second Persons; yet “fem¬ 
inine” or “maternal” images, he points out, can appropriately— 
if metaphorically or symbolically—be attributed to the Spirit as 
well as to the Father and the Son. He draws out the implica¬ 
tions of this analysis for human sexuality, insisting that gender 
is associated not with nature but with the person. Distinctions 
may be made, identifying woman as “receiver” and man as 
“giver”; and a hierarchy may be affirmed such that the male 
exercises a “headship of love.” But the key notion is “mutu¬ 
ality”: each empowers the other to be who they truly are as 
persons in communion with one another and with God. 

Sr Verna Harrison reminds us that the present-day quest 
for new names for God, names such as “Creator,” “Redeemer” 
and “Sanctifier,” is in fact ages old. The attempt was rejected 
by Gregory of Nyssa in his fourth century writings against 
Eunomius. Yet even the Cappadocians recognized and stressed 
the “maternal” or “feminine” aspects of God’s activity (as dis¬ 
tinguished from God’s essence or hypostatic, personal being), 
as Creator and Life-giver. What must be condemned, she holds, 
is the radical feminist attempt to define God’s essence as “fem¬ 
inine,” leading to a rejection of biblical names and functions 
attributed to the divine Hypostases and the substitution of others 
that are manifestly heretical, distortions of revealed truth. 

The mystery of gender, according to Fr Paul Wesche, must 
be approached from and grounded in the mystery of the in¬ 
carnation of the Son of God. A certain strand of modern fem¬ 
inism rejects the notion that the incarnation is “a key to under¬ 
standing the essence of femininity” (P. K. Jewett). Fr Wesche 
insists that Christ is in fact the key to every aspect of Orthodox 
anthropology. Critical of the attempt to find in the Holy Spirit 
the “prototype of the female,” he insists, with St Irenaeus, that 
we “must affirm the common origin of male and female in the 
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one Divine Son.” Some readers will find controversial his stress 
on Eve as deriving “the whole of her being from within Adam,” 
as ontologically inseparable from him (based on an exegesis of 
1 Cor ll:8f). Particularly interesting, though, are the implica¬ 
tions of his analysis for the Orthodox veneration of the Virgin 
Mary and the issue of women and the priesthood. 

From these various approaches to the question of gender 
there emerge at least three common themes. First, Christian 
anthropology, including gender differentiation, must be grounded 
in traditional trinitarian and incamational theology. Second, 
Orthodoxy can only reject feminist agendas that would sub¬ 
stitute feminine/maternal or strictly functional names of God 
for the biblical names derived from divine self-disclosure. And 
third, only a genuinely Orthodox anthropology fosters true 
equality between men and women—not political or economic 
parity, but ontological equality. Male and female, God’s creatures 
are equally bearers of the divine image, co-creators with God 
(called to be co-nurturers as well), and priests of a universal 
priesthood, whose primary vocation is to offer all things back 
to God in faith, adoration and love. 
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Feminine Imagery for the Divine: 
The Holy Spirit, the Odes of Solomon, 
and Early Syriac Tradition* 


Susan Ashbrook Harvey 


It has become commonplace for church historians to point 
out that in Syriac Christianity prior to the year 400, the Holy 
Spirit was most often understood to be feminine. 1 In this study 
I would like to explore, quite simply, what that meant in early 
Syriac tradition. Lying behind this consideration is a basic 
question of God-language: what are appropriate ways of speak¬ 
ing about the divine? 2 For the ancient Christians, this question 

♦Earlier versions of this paper were presented to the Orthodox Theological 
Society of America, St Vladimir’s Seminary, June, 1990 and at Yale Uni¬ 
versity, March 1991. I am grateful especially to Deborah Belonick, Flora 
Keshgegian, and J. Giles Milhaven for their helpful comments and criticisms. 

*See above all S. P. Brock, “The Holy Spirit as Feminine in Early Syriac 
Literature,” in After Eve, ed. J. M. Soskice (London: Marshall-Pickering, 
1990), 73-88; idem, The Holy Spirit in the Syrian Baptismal Tradition 
(Poona 1979), 3-8; R. Murray, Symbols of Church and Kingdom: A Study 
in Early Syriac Tradition (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1975), 
312-320. For the wider patristic context regarding the theology of the Holy 
Spirit, see, e.g., P. Burns and G. Fagin, The Holy Spirit (Wilmington, DE: 
Michael Glazier, 1984); and S. M. Burgess, The Holy Spirit: Eastern Christian 
Traditions (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 1989). Useful on the East Syrian 
tradition in particular is E.-P. Siman, Vexpirience de VEsprit par Vtglise 
d f apres la tradition syrienne d’Antioche, Th£ologie Historique 15 (Paris: 
Beauchesne, 1971). 

2 Most helpful to the present study have been J. M. Soskice, Metaphor 
and Religious Language (Oxford: Clarendon, 1985); F. M. Young, “The 
God of the Greeks and the Nature of Religious Language,” in Early Christian 
Literature and the Classical Intellectual Tradition, ed. W. R. Schoedel and 
R. L, Wilken, Th6ologie Historique 53 (Paris: Beauchesne, 1980), 45-74; 
D. M. Belonick, “Revelation and Metaphors: the Significance of the Trinitarian 
Names, Father, Son and Holy Spirit,” Union Seminary Quarterly Review 40 
(1985), 31-42; S. McFague, Metaphorical Theology (Philadelphia: Fortress 
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raised different problems than it does for modern discussion. In 
the early Christian world where the existence of God was 
taken for granted, the problem was how to use human language 
to speak about the divine, which was by nature ineffable. Two 
issues must be kept in mind as we consider the Syriac evidence. 
First, the relationship between language and its object repre¬ 
sented a particular concern for ancients: given the metaphorical 
nature of most religious language, what understanding was the 
metaphor of gender seen to convey when used with reference to 
the divine? Secondly, care must be taken in applying categories 
of gender to the divine. Did the ancients understand gender to 
function in the same way in the divine realm as in the human 
sphere? More pointedly, in what way did the use of feminine 
imagery for actions attributed to the Godhead relate to under¬ 
standing gender as a component of the Godhead? 

In exploring these issues for early Syriac Christianity, I will 
first outline what we know about the Holy Spirit as feminine in 
this tradition; second, I will examine one set of texts where we 
can see this understanding fully at work—the second-century 
collection of hymns called the Odes of Solomon; and finally, 
drawing on the fourth-century hymns of Ephrem Syrus. I will 
suggest a context for the questions of language and gender in 
relation to God as seen in early Syriac tradition. The under¬ 
standing of the Spirit as feminine made sense to and had mean¬ 
ing for the early Syriac churches: we need to ask why. 


I. 

Syriac Christianity prior to the fourth century is an elusive 
entity; surviving texts are few and the gaps enormous. 8 During 
the fourth century, especially with the substantial writings of 
Aphrahat the Persian Sage and Ephrem Syrus, we begin to have 

Press, 1982), Ch. 1: ‘Toward a Metaphorical Theology”; and R. R. Ruether, 
Sexism and God-Talk: Toward a Feminist Theology (Boston: Beacon, 1983). 

3 The best overview can be found in R. Murray, “The Characteristics of 
the Earliest Syriac Christianity,** in East of Byzantium: Syria and Armenia 
in the Formative Period , ed. N. Garsoian, T. Mathews, and R. Thomson 
(Washington, D.C.: Dumbarton Oaks, 1982), 3-16; and idem , Symbols of 
Church and Kingdom , 4-38. 
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a fuller picture. Yet the nature of the sources that survive to us 
for this earliest period necessarily affects what we can know. 
In the extant materials, the first four centuries of Syriac Chris¬ 
tianity are not characterized by theological treatises in the for¬ 
mat of philosophical discourse, such as we find to the west. We 
have, for example, no equivalent to the treatises of the Cap¬ 
padocian Fathers where the methods and categories of neopla¬ 
tonic tradition are applied to the problem of religious knowledge 
and religious language. 4 Instead, what survives most abundantly 
in Syriac is poetry (hymns and metrical homilies), homiletic 
treatises, and apocryphal literature. These are literary forms in 
which imagery is the basic mode of operation: metaphors, 
similes, and imagistic expression are the means whereby the 
writer’s task is performed. The rules of language are conse¬ 
quently different than those governing theological discourse in 
the philosophical treatises of contemporary Greek and Latin 
traditions, because language is in these texts serving a different 
function. 5 Like apples and oranges, the extant materials repre¬ 
sent related but sharply distinct literary genres. 

Yet poetry is the most characteristic mode of expression 
for the Syriac genius, and the most highly developed even in 

4 Most pertinent here would be Basil of Caesarea, On the Holy Spirit, 
ed. and trans. B. Pruche, Basile de Cesarde, TraitS du Saint Esprit, Sources 
Chretiennes 17 (Paris 1947); The Five Theological Orations of Gregory of 
Nazianzus , text edited by A. J. Mason. Cambridge Patristic Texts 1 (Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, 1899), trans. in The Christology of the Later Fathers, 
ed. E. R. Hardy and C. Richardson, Library of Christian Classics 3 (Phila¬ 
delphia: Westminster, 1954); and Gregory of Nyssa’s Contra Eunomium, 
text in Gregorii Nysseni Opera, ed. W. Jaeger (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1960), I, 
trans. H. C. Ogle, H. A. Wilson, and M. Day, Select Library of Nicene and 
Post Nicene Fathers, ser. 2, vol. 5 (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1917), 22-248, 250-314. See now the important study of V. Harrison, 
“Male and Female in Cappadocian Theology,” Journal of Theological Studies 
n.s. 41 (1990), 441-71. 

5 St. Ephraim’s Prose Refutations of Mani, Mar cion and Bardaisan, ed. 
and trans. C. W. Mitchell, A. A. Bevan, and F. C. Burkitt (London: Williams 
and Norgate, 1912, 1921; repr. Famborough: Gregg, 1969), 2 Vols., repre¬ 
sent a mode of discourse closer to Greek philosophical tradition, but a 
rigorous philosophical base nonetheless underlies even Ephrem’s poetic work, 
though this has rarely been acknowledged by scholars. See R. Murray, “The 
Theory of Symbolism in St Ephrem’s Theology,” Parole de VOrient 6/7 
(1976/7) 1-20; S. P. Brock, The Luminous Eye: the Spiritual World Vision 
of St Ephrem (Rome: C.I.I.S., 1985); and above all T. Bou Mansour, La 
pensie symbolique de saint Ephrem le Syrien , Bibliotheque de PUniversite 
Saint-Esprit (Kaslik-Liban, 1988). 
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our earliest period. In some respects, as the poet-theologians of 
Syriac tradition demonstrate, it represents a use of language 
particularly suited to the work of theology because of its reliance 
on metaphor. Metaphor has been the basis of religious lan¬ 
guage for Christianity from its earliest theological writings, the 
Scriptures, precisely because of metaphor’s capacity to open 
realms of meaning. By its power of suggestion, metaphor can 
speak without strictly limiting the content of its sense. When 
used in religious language, metaphor functions as a verbal icon: 
the revelatory efficacy and power of a religious metaphor de¬ 
pend upon its essential participation in the truth to which it 
points. The image is fundamentally related to its prototype, 
which is both its source and beyond the capacity of the image 
to contain. Thus a religious metaphor is meaningful to the 
extent that it is grounded in its divine prototype, but by its 
nature it cannot reduce the divine to a simple definition or 
identity. 6 The iconic quality of metaphor is the aspect that 
bridges the writings of a poet-theologian such as Ephrem Syrus 
to the prose treatises of philosopher theologians like the Cap¬ 
padocians, since both assume that metaphor is effective in 
religious language because of its intrinsic power of relation to 
its source. 

The distinction between metaphor, or image, and identity 
is crucial to understanding the early Syriac portrayal of the 
Holy Spirit. Early Syriac Christian writers did not present the 
Spirit as a female being, in distinction from, though not neces¬ 
sarily in opposition to, a male God. 7 Such a concrete identity 
characterized the traditional pagan religions of the Syrian 
Orient, where a triad of mother, father, and son was a common 
configuration of divinity; 8 and it characterized certain Gnostic 

6 See above all Soskice, Metaphor and Religious Language . This view 
of metaphor’s role (or: that of symbolic language) is one central to Christian 
tradition both east and west. It was restated in classic terms by Paul Tillich 
in his Systematic Theology (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1967), 
Vol.I, at 238-41. 

7 Compare Ruether, Sexism and God-Talk , 47-71, esp. 48-53; R. S. 
Kraemer, ed., Maenads , Martyrs , Matrons , Monastics: A Sourcebook on 
Women*s Religions in the Greco-Roman World (Philadelphia: Fortress 
Press, 1988), 333-92. 

8 Best exemplified in The Syrian Goddess (De Dea Syria) Attributed to 
Lucian , ed. and txans. H. W. Attridge and R. R. Oden (Missoula: Scholars 
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traditions where the balancing of opposites (including genders) 
was essential for the speculative cosmological systems. 9 Both 
the Gospel of the Hebrews and the Gospel of Philip, for ex¬ 
ample, refer to the Spirit as a distinct female entity. In the 
Gospel of the Hebrews, Christ states, “Even so did my mother, 
the Holy Spirit, take me by one of my hairs and carry me away 
onto the great mountain, Tabor.” 10 In the Gospel of Philip, we 
read, “Some said that Mary conceived by the holy spirit: they 
are mistaken, they do not realize what they say. When did a 
female ever conceive by a female? Mary is the virgin whom the 
forces did not defile.” 11 The Mother of Life in the cosmology 
of the Bardaisanites, 12 and the Spirit invoked as Compassionate 
Mother in the original version of the Acts of Judas Thomas 13 
fall into this category also. 

However, the mainstream Christian tradition of the Syrian 
Orient does not indicate either an understanding of a female 
being per se, or of a feminine Spirit like that of gnostic cos¬ 
mology. Rather, the texts present a portrayal of the Spirit with 
feminine images rising first out of the grammatical gender of 
the noun for spirit— ruha’ is feminine in Syriac, as ruah in 
Hebrew—and secondly out of the verbs which are used to de- 

Press, 1976). See H.J.W. Drijxers, Cults and Beliefs at Edessa (Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1980); J. B. Segal, Edessa: The Blessed City (Oxford: Clarendon, 
1970), 43-61. 

9 Cf. especially J. J. Buckley, Female Fault and Fulfilment in Gnosticism 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1986). Compare (with 
caution) E. Pagels, The Gnostic Gospels (New York: Vintage, 1981) 57-83. 

10 Gospel of the Hebrews, Frag. 3. Trans, and comm, by P. Vielhauer, 
in E. Hennecke and W. Schneemelcher, New Testament Apocrypha , trans. R. 
McL. Wilson (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1963), I, 158-65. 

n Gospel of Philip, 55:23-1. Trans, and comm, by B. Layton, The 
Gnostic Scriptures (Garden City, NY: Doubleday and Co., 1987), 325-53, 
here at pp. 331-2. 

12 See the discussion in H.J.W. Drijvers, Bardaisan of Edessa (Assen: 
Van Gorcum and Comp., 1966), 31, 57, 144-8, 150-2, 227. An important 
source for reconstructing this aspect of Bardaisanite cosmology is Ephrem’s 
Hymns Against Heresies LV, ed. and trans. by E. Beck, Des heiligen Ephraem 
des Syrers Hymnen contra Haereses , Corpus Scriptorum Orientalium 169/ 
Scrip. Syr. 76 and 170/ Scrip. Syr. 77 (Louvain: Secretariat du Corpus 
SCO, 1957); cf. also Ephrem, Prose Refutations, I, p. XLII. 

13 Acts of Judas Thomas, chs. 6, 27, 50, 108, 133. Much of this language 
was lost in the later Syriac version. See the important commentaries by 
A.F.J. Klijn, The Acts of Thomas , Supplements to Novum Testamentum 5 
(Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1962) and G. Bomkamm in Hennecke and Schneemeicher, 
New Testament Apocrypha , H, 425-531. 
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scribe the Spirit’s actions. That is, starting from the simple 
grammatical cue that the Spirit, its adjectives and verbs, were 
all in the feminine gender (semitic verbs are inflected for gen¬ 
der), that feminine identification was enhanced by the works 
ascribed to the Spirit. By far the most important of these was 
the verb rahhef, “to hover,” used especially of a mother bird 
hovering over her nestlings. 14 The term had profound biblical 
roots for the Syrians. 15 In Gen 1:2 in the Peshitto version, the 
Spirit hovers over the face of the waters at creation—the arche¬ 
typal image of the Spirit for the Syrians. 16 In the Peshitto of 
Deut 32:11, the Lord cares for Jacob “as an eagle encircles his 
nest, hovering over his young, spreading out his wings, taking 
them, bearing them on the strength of his wings.” The image 
was granted further life by the gospel accounts of the baptism 
of Christ in the Jordan, where the Spirit descends as a dove. 
In the Peshitto Old Testament, rahhef and its noun form 
ruhhafa’ translate the Hebrew terms for mercy, pity, and com¬ 
passion; in Zech 12:10, the image is specifically linked with the 
Spirit, “I will pour out upon the house of David and upon the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem the spirit of ruhhafa’ and mercy.” 17 

Rahhef, hovering, was the basic action behind the Syriac 
image of the feminine Holy Spirit, and the most characteristic 
for Syriac tradition even after the gender was changed during 
the fifth century. Many other images abound in our earliest 
texts as well as later, some of which are again easily construed 
as metaphors in feminine terms—such as the Spirit comforting, 
or giving birth. Other verbs used with the Spirit did not carry 
gender connotations in their meanings, though they were con¬ 
jugated in the feminine with this noun: to come upon, dwell in, 
search out, lead. 18 In other words, the understanding of the 

14 Murray, Symbols of Church and Kingdom, 142-4, 313. 

15 On the development of this imagery in Syriac biblical tradition, see 
esp. Brock, “Holy Spirit as Feminine,” and idem. Holy Spirit, 3-8. 

16 In Syriac tradition, the Spirit hovering over the waters at creation 
provides the prototype for the Spirit’s actions at the Annunciation and in 
the Eucharist. See Brock, Holy Spirit, 116-33. 

17 Brock, Holy Spirit, 6. I follow here the Peshitto edition published 
by the United Bible Societies (London, 1979). 

18 Brock, Holy Spirit, 5-6, catalogues the verbs used for the Spirit and 
notes changes from the Old Testament to the New Testament. 
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Spirit as feminine in Syriac tradition had to do with the exper¬ 
ience of some of the Spirit’s actions and not with an attempt to 
define identity. To understand divine activity as expressive of 
divine essence is, then, to understand that gender may somehow 
be an attribute of the essence without being equivalent to it. 
Aphrahat, describing the sacrament of baptism, expressed this 
with particular clarity; in his Syriac text, the term for the Spirit 
is feminine grammatically, but the sense of the passage is not 
limited by gender: “For by baptism we receive the Spirit of 
Christ, and at that moment when the priests invoke the Spirit, 
She opens the heavens and descends and hovers over the waters, 
and those who are baptized put Her on. For the Spirit is far 
from all who are born of the body until they come to the birth 
from water, and then they receive the Holy Spirit.” 19 Further 
reinforcement for feminine representation came from the occa¬ 
sional identification of the Spirit with Wisdom, herself hypos- 
tatized in Hebrew tradition as a female figure (Hokhma is a 
feminine noun in Hebrew: again the cue from grammar). 

As noted, the Spirit is not always feminine even grammat¬ 
ically in the earliest Syriac texts: in the Odes of Solomon it is 
most often feminine, especially when its actions are being elab¬ 
orated, but it is sometimes masculine. Or, the Spirit could be 
treated as feminine without this being expanded into a full image 
or metaphor, as is most often the case in Ephrem’s writings. 
Feminine imaging was not the sole language for the Spirit in 
early Syriac writers, and was certainly not the dominant one, 
but it was an imagery taken for granted by all our writers. It 
could appear easily, because grammar kept it accessible. Thus 
Aphrahat, commenting on Gen 2:24, “A man shall leave his 
father and mother,” wrote, “Who leaves father and mother 
when he takes a wife? This is the meaning. For as long as a 
man does not take a wife he loves and reveres God his father 
and the Holy Spirit his mother, and he has no other love. But 
when a man takes a wife he leaves his father and his mother 
ordained from above [his heavenly father and mother].. .” 20 

19 Aphrahat, Demonstration 6, sec. 14 (my trans.). Text edited by D. I. 
Parisot in Patrologia Syriaca , ed. R. Graffin (Paris, 1894), I, 292.24-293.5, 
trans. J. Gwynn, in SLNPNF 13 (New York, 1898), 362-75. 

20 Aphrahat, Demonstration 18, sec. 10 (my trans.). Edited by Parisot, 
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Around the year 400, a change emerges in our texts. Starting 
in the fifth century, and almost universally by the sixth, the 
Spirit is masculine in Syriac writers. 21 Ruha’ when referring to 
wind or spirit continues to follow rules of grammar and to be 
construed in the feminine; but when referring to the Holy Spirit, 
it is now construed as masculine, although this does violence to 
the fabric of the language. Occasionally, in non-Biblical texts, 
especially liturgical texts (which may preserve very archaic 
language) or in poetry (where metrical considerations may 
govern) the feminine will be retained. So, for example, in the 
East Syrian liturgical texts for the martyrs, the Spirit helps and 
comforts the martyrs as a mother comforting her children. 22 
Moreover, the verbal imagery is kept even while now being 
construed without feminine forms: in the Fenqitho for Epiphany 
we read, “On this night the Holy Spirit has hovered like a dove, 
and the springs have surged with water.” 23 Again, from the 
West Syrian baptismal exorcisims, “the Father rejoices, the Son 
exults, the Spirit hovers; the baptismal water is set aflame with 
fire and the Spirit.” 24 The verbs are the same, the gender is 
different. 

With the loss of the feminine image, others take its place. 
Rahhef, “to hover,” becomes a technical term for the Spirit’s 
activity (for example, in the sacraments of baptism, ordination, 
and the Eucharist) along with the verb ’aggen, to overshadow 
or to dwell in, and its various forms. 25 Two scriptural texts are 
key to the development of ’aggen: Luke 1:35, with the An¬ 
nunciation, “may the Holy Spirit come upon you, and the 

Patrologia Syriaca , I, 840:8-15, trans. J. Neusner, Aphrahat and Judaism: 
the Christian-Jewish Argument in Fourth Century Iran (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1971). 

21 See esp. Brock, “Holy Spirit as Feminine.” 

22 E.g., Fenqitho , I, 200b-201a; III, 1376, in Brevarium iuxta Ritum Ecclesiae 
Antiochenae Syrorum (Mosul, 1886-96) in 7 vols.; and cf. the discussion in 
Siman, Vexperience de VEsprit, 155, 211-1. 

23 Cited in Brock, Holy Spirit, 8. 

^ited in Brock, Holy Spirit, 12. 

25 S. P. Brock, “Passover, Annunciation and Epiclesis: Some Remarks 
on the Term Aggen in the Syriac Versions of Lk. 1:35,” Novum Testamentum 
24 (1982), 222-23; idem, “Maggnanuta : a Technical Term in East Syrian 
Spirituality and Its Background,” in Melanges Antoine Guillaumont: Contribu¬ 
tions d Vetude des christianismes orientaux, Cahiers D’orientalisms 20 (Genfcve: 
Patrick Cramer, 1988), 121-9. 
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Power of the Most High overshadow you;” and John 1:14, 
“The Word became flesh and dwelt among us,” where “over¬ 
shadow” and “dwell among” are both forms of ’aggen in the 
Peshitto version. 26 In Ephrem, the action of the Holy Spirit in 
the Eucharist is likened to the Spirit’s overshadowing of Mary 
at the Annunciation. 27 The images are often combined, as 
Cyrillona does in his Memra on Pascha, “A new speech will 
dwell in you, the wings of the Spirit will be folded over you.” 28 
These developments maintain the sense of the earlier tradition, 
but in a more rigidly circumscribed form: the Spirit is distinctly 
identified as masculine. Nonetheless, it is interesting that Syriac 
writers did not develop masculine imagery for the Spirit’s at¬ 
tributes or actions following the example of the earlier articula¬ 
tion of feminine imagery; our texts do not present a “masculine” 
Spirit. 

Feminine imagery had not been confined to the Holy Spirit 
in early Syriac theology, and after the change in the Spirit’s 
depiction these other uses continued in Syriac spirituality. Devo¬ 
tion to the Virgin Mary flourished, although this had strikingly 
been the case from the earliest period of Syriac literature. 29 
More unusual was the Syriac emphasis on birth imagery in 
relation to baptism. The imagery most popular in the Greco- 
Latin churches was that of resurrection, of baptism as a dying 
and rising, and the baptismal water as the grave, following on 
the Pauline teachings of Rom 6:4-6 especially. 30 In early Syriac 
tradition, baptism was above all a rebirth, following John 3:3-7, 
and the baptismal water was the “womb” that bore true sons 
and daughters for the heavenly kingdom. Baptism became the 

20 “Overshadow” in Lk 1:35: naggen; “dwelt among” in Jn 1:14: * aggen , 
I cite the English of the RSV. 

27 See above, n. 15. 

28 Cited in Murray, Symbols of Church and Kingdom , 81. 

29 Odes of Solomon 19 may be our earliest witness (probably second 
century) to the notion that the virgin birth was a painless one. See the dis¬ 
cussion below. But Ephrem also represents an unusually highly developed 
Mariology for such an early date (fourth century). Cf. H. Graef, Mary: A 
History of Doctrine and Devotion (New York: Westminster, 1963), I, 
34-5, 57-62, 119-29. 

30 E.g., Cyril of Jerusalem, Procatechesis, 2, 5, and Mystagogical Cate- 
cheses, II, ed. and trans. F. L. Cross and R. W. Church, St Cyril of Jeru¬ 
salem's Lectures on the Christian Sacraments (Crestwood: St Vladimir’s, 
1977). Basil of Caesarea, On the Holy Spirit, 15.35 
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“Mother of Christianity,” as Mary has been the Mother of 
Christ. 31 Womb imagery recurs in Syriac theology. Syriac writers 
saw the three major events of Christ’s life—the Nativity, the 
Baptism in the Jordan, and the Descent to Sheol—as three 
“wombs.” 32 In mystical writings, the ascetic’s body becomes a 
womb in which to receive the Word. 33 And birth imagery re¬ 
vealed the progression of cosmic order: the virgin earth “gave 
birth” to humanity, Mary to Christ, and Christ to Christians 
through the womb of the baptismal waters. 34 The image of 
baptism as a new birth, from the womb of the font, continues 
to this day in the liturgies of the various Syriac churches. 

No surviving text explains how or why Syriac writers 
changed the gender of the Holy Spirit. At the same time that 
the term for Spirit was transformed from feminine to masculine 
in Syriac, the same change took place for the Word (Logos), 
melta’, also a feminine noun in Syriac. From the turn of the 
fifth century, melta’ is masculine wherever it refers to the 
Logos. 35 In part because a theology of the Word as feminine 

31 E.f., Odes Sol. 24:1-2 (for text and trans., see below); Aphrahat, 
Dem. 6, 292.24-293.5; Ephrem, Hymns on Virginity 7:7-8, ed. and tr. E. 
Beck. Des heiligen Ephraem des Syrers Hymnen de Virginitate , CSCO 223/ 
Scrip. Syr. 94 (Louvain: Secretariat du Corpus SCO, 1962), trans. K. 
McVey, Ephrem the Syrian: Hymns (New York: Paulist, 1989), 293-6; Jacob 
of Serug, Horn. 29, ed. P. Bedjan, Homiliae selectae Mar Jacobi Sarugensis 
(Paris/Leipzig: O. Harrassowitz, 1905-10), III, 283-305, trans. S. P. Brock, 
“Jacob of Serugh on the Veil of Moses,” Sobornost: E.C.R. 3 (1981), 70-85. 
The Syriac imagery of the baptismal font as a womb is shared by the 
Armenians: e.g., The Teaching of Saint Gregory, sec. 412-4, text in G. Ter 
Mkrtccean and St Kanayeancc, Agatcangelos , Patmutciwn Hayocc (Tiflis, 
1914), trans. by R. W. Thomson, The Teaching of Saint Gregory: An Early 
Armenian Catechism (Cambridge, MA: Harvard, 1970), 89-90; and Gregory 
of Narek’s Commentary on the Song of Songs, 6.8, 7.13, 8.5, trans R. W. 
Thomson, Journal of Theological Studies 34 (1983), 453-96, at 476, 484, 
text in Srboy Hawrn meroy Grigori Narekay Vanits vanakani Matena - 
grutciwnkc (Venice, 1840), 269-367. 

32 Brock, Holy Spirit , 130-2. 

^E.g., “Prayer of Joseph the Visionary,” trans. S. P. Brock, The Syriac 
Fathers on Prayer and the Spiritual Life (Kalamazoo: Cistercian, 1987), 
359-60; Philoxenus of Mabbug, “Ninth Discourse on Poverty,” ed. and tr. 
E. A. Wallis Budge, The Discourses of Philoxenus , Bishop of Mabbogh , 
A.D. 486-519 (London: Asher and Co., 1983-4), 342. 

34 E.g., Jacob of Serug, Horn. 79, “On the Veil of Moses.” Cf. Brock, 
Holy Spirit , 130-2. 

85 The violence this wreaks on Syriac grammar may be graphically seen 
in the Peshitto version of the Gospel of John 1:1-5, for example. 
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never appeared even in texts rendering melta’ in the feminine, 
Sebastian Brock has suggested that the change took place be¬ 
cause of a change in translation techniques, wherein it became 
important to render technical terms according to their Greek 
forms. 36 This change in technique accompanied the great Christ- 
ological debates of the fifth century, when the whole pursuit of 
theology in the Syrian Orient came increasingly to be under¬ 
taken according to Greek forms of discourse. But the parallels 
between the Word and the Spirit are too close to allow for this 
explanation alone, and the evidence is clear that the shift to a 
masculine Spirit occurred in concert with other changes to bring 
the Syrian churches into closer conformity with those of the 
Greco-Latin west. 37 Feminine images for the divine are not 
absent from Greco-Latin writers—Clement of Alexandria is per¬ 
haps the best known patristic author in this regard, with his use 
of images of mothering and nurturing 38 —but no common devel¬ 
opment akin to the Syriac tradition of the feminine Spirit took 
place. One can recall Jerome’s admonition that the word for 
Spirit is feminine in Hebrew, masculine in Latin, and neuter in 
Greek, instructing us that God is without gender. 39 But Jerome’s 
comment may well indicate that debate on this matter was 
taking place, and that the imagery was seen to be too dangerous: 

36 S. P. Brock, “Aspects of Translation Technique in Antiquity,” Greek, 
Roman, and Byzantine Studies 20 (1979), 69-87; idem, “Holy Spirit as 
Feminine.” 

S7 The post-Nicene era was marked in general by an overall move towards 
conformity for the churches within the Roman Empire. 

38 E.g., Clement, Paedagogus 1.6, text and trans. H.-I. Marrou and M. 
Harl, Clement d'Alexandrie, Le Pedagogue , Sources Chretiennes 70 (Paris: 
Editions Cerf. 1960); idem , “Who Is the Rich Man That Is Saved?,” 37, ed. 
and trans. G. W. Butterworth, Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge: Macmillan, 
1919). Cp. Irenaeus, Adversus Haereses, iv. 38.1, ed. and trans. A. Rousseau, 
B. Hemmerdinger, L. Doutreleau, and C. Mercier, Irenie de Lyon, Contre 
Les Heresies, Livre IV, Sources Chretiennes 100 (Paris: Cerf, 1965), 2 Vols.; 
and Gregory of Nyssa, Cant. Cant. Horn. I, ed. H. Langerbeck in Jaeger, 
Greg , Nys . Opera , Vol. 6 (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1960), 17-42, trans. C. 
McCambley, Saint Gregory of Nyssa, Commentary on the Song of Songs 
(Brookline: Hellenic College Press, 1987), 43-56. 

39 Jerome, In Isa. XI (on 40:9-11), ed. M. Adriaen and F. Glorie, 
CCL 73.1 (1963), p. 459. Cp. Gregory of Nazianzus, “God is not male 
although he is called Father,” Fifth Theological Oration, trans. Hardy, 
LCC 3, p. 198; and Gregory of Nyssa, Cant. Cant. Horn. VII (on Cant. 
Cant. 3:11), ed. Jaeger, Greg . Nys . Opera. Vol. 6, 212-3, trans. McCambley, 
Commentary, 145-6. 
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that for some people the image was seen as identification rather 
than as icon, to be its object rather than to point to its source. 
Such a view misrepresents what our texts actually say. Let us 
turn to the Odes of Solomon and see exactly how the imaging 
of the Spirit as feminine could work. 


n. 

The Odes of Solomon are perhaps our earliest non-biblical 
literature from the Syrian Orient, dating most probably from 
the second century. 40 A collection of 42 hymns, they are some¬ 
times hauntingly poignant, sometimes elusive and obscure in 
their meanings. 41 Theologically speaking, they are remarkably 

*°The Odes of Solomon , ed. and trans. J. H. Charlesworth, 2nd ed. 
(Missoula, 1977; repr. Chico: Scholar’s Press, 1982). Two earlier editions 
remain helpful, and strikingly sensitive: J. H. Bernard, The Odes of Solomon, 
Texts and Studies VIII, 3 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1912); 
and above all, J. R. Harris and A. Mingana, The Odes and Psalms of 
Solomon (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1916-20), 2 Vols. A 
sensible corrective to Bernard’s baptismal thesis is M. Pierce, "Themes in 
the ‘Odes of Solomon’ and Other Early Christian Writings and Their Bap¬ 
tismal Character,” Ephemerides Liturgicae 98 (1984), 35-59. Dating the Odes 
remains highly problematic. The first century is hypothesized by J. H. 
Charlesworth, "The Odes of Solomon—Not Gnostic,” Catholic Biblical Quar¬ 
terly 31 (1969), 357-69; and J. H. Charlesworth and R. A. Culpepper, ‘The 
Odes of Solomon and the Gospel of John,” CBQ 35 (1973), 298-321. A 
third century date has been forcefully pressed by H.J.W. Drijvers, “Die 
Oden Salomos und die Polemik mit den Markioniten im Syrischen Christen- 
tum,” Symposium Syriacum 1976, Orientalia Christiana Analecta 205 (Rome, 
1978), 39-55; and idem , "Odes of Solomon and Psalms of Mani: Christians 
and Manichaeans in Third Century Syria,” Studies in Gnosticism and Hellenistic 
Religions , presented to Gilles Quispel, ed. R. Van den Broeck and M. J. 
Vermaseren (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1981), 117-30. Both are included in Drijvers 
collected studies, East and Antioch: Studies in Early Syriac Christianity (Lon¬ 
don: Variorum, 1984). But the generally accepted case for the second century 
was bolstered by B. McNeil, "The Odes of Solomon and the Scriptures,” 
Oriens Christianus 67 (1983), 104-22. Debate on provenance and original 
language also continues: a summary may be found in Hennecke and Schnee- 
melcher, New Testament Apocrypha, II, 808-10. Antioch and Edessa repre¬ 
sent the geographical and linguistic poles (but cf. J. Carmignac, “Les 
affinites qumraniennes de la onzieme Ode de Salomon,” Rev Q 3 [1961], 
71-102; idem, "Un qumranien convert! au christianisme: l’auteur des Odes 
de Salomon,” in Qumran-Probleme, ed. H. Bardtke [Berlin: Evangelische 
Haupt-Bibelgesellschaft, 1963], 75-108). In the present study, translations are 
my own, following Charlesworth’s text. 

41 The annotated bibliography in M. Lattke, Die Oden Salomos in ihrer 
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“trinitarian” for Christian literature this early. Here the God¬ 
head is fully one of Father, Son, and Spirit, in a complex inter¬ 
relation not clearly defined, but differentiated and dynamic in 
its outplay. The Spirit is God’s agent, doing His work, but also 
operating somewhat independently. In one of the most beautiful 
passages of the entire collection, Ode 28 offers us an image of 
the Spirit in terms that will become classic for Syriac tradition: 

As the wings of doves over their nestlings, 

and the mouths of their nestlings towards their mouths. 

So are the wings of the Spirit over my heart. 

My heart continually refreshes itself and leaps for joy, 
like the babe who leaps for joy in his mother’s womb. 

( 28 : 1 - 2 ) 

Not only does this passage play upon bird imagery for the 
Spirit, but it also links its maternal connotations to the Visitation 
of Mary and Elizabeth in Luke 1:41, where the same verbs are 
used. The believer is described as enfolded in the Spirit as 
though in a womb—an image linked to that of the Spirit giving 
birth to the believer in Ode 36. The echo of the Visitation is 
particularly apt, for in the womb of his mother John the Baptist 
leapt for joy when he encountered his Lord: so, too, does the 
believer first encounter the Lord while in the womb of the Spirit, 
a concept powerfully tied to baptism in Syriac tradition which 
is always described as a birth from the Spirit, as we saw in 
Aphrahat, and from the womb of the baptismal waters. 

But the maternal image is only one aspect of the feminine 
Spirit in this collection. In Ode 24 she appears as the dove 
fluttering over the head of Christ in a scene melodramatically 
evoking his baptism in the Jordan 42 (and reminiscent of the 
nativity scene in the Protevangelion of James: 48 both scenes 
traditionally represented by the Syrians as births of Christ from 
a womb). In Ode 33, a figure named the Perfect Virgin exhorts 

Bedeutung fur Neues Testament und Gnosis , Orbis Biblicus et Orientalis 
25/3 (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1986), VoL HI, is indispen- 
sible for any study of the Odes. 

42 Cf. S. Gero, “The Spirit as a Dove at the Baptism of Jesus,” Novum 
Testamentum 18 (1976), 17-35. 

^Hennecke and Schneemelcher, New Testament Apocrypha , I, 370-88. 
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and instructs believers just as holy Wisdom had done in Prov 
8-9; this Perfect Virgin may be another image for the Spirit, 
since her declaration “I will enter into you/ And bring you 
forth from destruction/ and make you wise in the ways of 
truth” (33:8), parallels other actions by the Spirit elsewhere 
in the Odes. More complex and more subtle is the description 
from Ode 36: 

I rested on the Spirit of the Lord, 

And She lifted me up on high. 

And caused me to stand on my feet in the high place 
of the Lord, 

In the presence of His perfection and His glory, 

where I glorified [Him] with the composition of His 
hymns. 

[The Spirit] gave birth to me before the Lord’s face, 

and although I was a man 

I was named a brilliant son of God.... 

For according to the greatness of the Most High, so did 
She make me; 

and according to His renewing He renewed me. 

(36:1-3,5)“ 

Here the Spirit is the Odist’s haven of refuge. In her he 
finds his rest (a constant and powerful image throughout the 
collection) , 45 but that rest is not a static state. Rather, in it the 
Spirit lifts him into the presence of God where he is bom anew, 
a child of the divine. In his new birth, the Spirit made the Odist 
in the likeness of God (“according to the greatness of the Most 
High,” 36:5). Strikingly, the context of this new birth is not 
baptism—a setting often assumed or described in other Odes of 
this collection. Not only in the sacramental context of baptism 
is the believer reborn, but also in the act of contemplating the 
divine—resting on the Spirit. And the Spirit here is more than a 
mother giving birth. She is a place of tranquility, a power of 

**1 follow the emendations of G. R. Blaszczak, A Formcritical Study 
of Selected Odes of Solomon (Atlanta: Scholar’s Press, 1985), at p. 24. 

Franzmann, “The Odes of Solomon, Man of Rest,” Orientalia 
Christiana Periodica 51 (1985), 408-21. 
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transformation and exaltation, and a creator—all this in harmony 
with yet distinct within the actions of the Godhead. 

But Ode 19 is the most famous—indeed, the most notorious- 
place where the image of the Spirit as fe minin e is played out in 
this collection. The Ode has proved especially disconcerting to 
modern scholars, for not only is the Spirit imaged in the fem¬ 
inine, but God the Father also, in dramatically graphic terms. 
Commentators and scholars have dismissed this Ode as one of 
“grotesque” and “repulsive” imagery, and have puzzled over its 
origins. 46 However, the Odist here undertakes an extremely 
subtle theological work. The Ode in full reads as follows: 

A cup of milk was offered to me 

And I drank it with the sweetness of the Lord’s kindness. 

The Son is the cup, 

And He who was milked is the Father. 

And She who milked Him is the Holy Spirit. 

Because His breasts were full, 

And it was not necessary for His milk to be poured out 
without cause. 

The Holy Spirit opened her womb, 

and mixed the milk of the two breasts of the Father. 

And She gave the mixture to the world without then- 
knowing, 

And those who received it are in the perfection of the 
right hand. 

The womb of the Virgin caught it, 

and She received conception and gave birth. 

And the Virgin became a mother with many mercies. 

And she labored and bore a son and there was no pain 
for her. 

Because it was not without cause. 

46 Cf., e.g., the commentary in Harris-Mingana, II, 298-312 (and for 
each example of feminine imagery). For more recent assessments see J. 
Lagrand, “How Was the Virgin Mary ‘Like a Man'?** Novum Testamentum 
22 (1980), 97-107; and H.J.W. Drijvers, “The 19th Ode of Solomon,’* 
Journal of Theological Studies 31 (1980), 337-55. Drijvers, “Die Oden 
Salomos und die Polemik mit den Markioniten,*' at p. 51, stresses the anti- 
docetic thrust of this Ode. Compare the treatment and setting suggested in 
R. R. Ruether, Womenguides: Readings Towards a Feminist Theology (Bos¬ 
ton: Beacon, 1985), 21-31. 
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And she did not need a midwife 
Because He [God] delivered her. 

Like a man she gave birth by will. 

And she bore with manifestation 
And she acquired with much power. 

And she loved with redemption, 

And she guarded with kindness 
And she manifested with greatness. 

Hallelujah. 

Here the experience of grace (“the sweetness of the Lord’s 
kindness”) is likened to a cup of milk. The term used for cup, 
casa’, often refers in later texts to the Eucharistic chalice, and 
so, appropriately, the Son is called the cup. The Spirit is both 
God’s agent—she who “milked” him, that is, who took from his 
grace in order to bestow it on the world—and also his womb, 
the place in which his activity is conceived. From the Spirit’s 
giving forth of God’s grace, Mary’s womb receives the concep¬ 
tion of the Son. Mary’s painless birthgiving and her redemptive 
role are the focus of the second half of the hymn. 47 

But in this Ode, gender imagery becomes a force beyond 
the scope of the Spirit’s role. Mary herself gives birth “like a 
man ... by her will.” Most pointedly, God the Father is imaged 
in wholly feminine terms: nursing from his breasts, and midwife 
at Mary’s birthgiving. Han Drijvers has traced the image in this 
Ode of God’s womb back to the earliest Syriac version of John 
1:18, which reads, “the only-begotten Son, which is from the 
womb of the Father,” a wording kept in the Peshitto version. 48 
Again, the images for God in this Ode recall certain Old Testa¬ 
ment metaphors: God as midwife in Ps 22:9-10, God as com¬ 
forting mother in Isa 49:15 and 66:13, and God travailing in 
the throes of divine labor pangs in Isa 42:14b. Yet in Ode 19, 
gender is played with for all participants in the salvation drama, 

47 See Graef, Mary , p. 35 for the significance of this passage. Syriac 
tradition does not always present the virgin birth as painless. Cf. Narsai, 
Nativity, 11.249-50, 467-8, ed. and trans. F. McLeod, Narsai , On the In¬ 
carnation Epiphany and Passion , Patrologia Orientalis 40 (Paris, 1979), 
37-69; Severas of Antioch, Letter 29, ed. and trans. E. W. Brooks, Patrologia 
Orientalis 12 (Paris, 1919), 260-1, Letter 65, ed. and trans. E. W. Brooks, 
Patrologia Orientalis 14 (Paris, 1920), 17-20. 

48 Drijvers. “19th Ode.” at 342-3. 
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both human and divine. Roles are reversed, fused, inverted: no 
one is simply who they seem to be. More accurately, everyone 
is more than they seem to be—Mary is more than a woman in 
what she does; the Father and the Spirit are more than one 
gender can convey in the effort to glimpse their works. Gender 
is thus shown to be important, even crucial, to identity—but not 
one specific gender. Here gender imagery leads us to see that 
categories of identity are far wider than what has been culturally 
defined as masculine and feminine. 49 

Elsewhere in the Odes, gender imagery is again used with 
reference to Father and Son, and not only to the Spirit. In Ode 
35, God is nurturing mother for the Odist who seeks his pro¬ 
tection: 

The sprinkling of the Lord overshadowed (’ atel ) me 
with serenity 

And it caused a cloud of peace to rise over my head. ... 

And I was carried like a child by its mother; 

And He gave me milk, the dew of the Lord. 

And I grew strong in His favor, 

And rested in His perfection (35:1,5-6) 

In Ode 8, Christ too is the nursing mother: “I fashioned 
their limbs/ and my own breasts I prepared for them/ that 
they might drink my holy milk and live by it.” (8:14) More¬ 
over, in the Odes the Word—clearly identified as the Logos— 
is alternately masculine (petgama') and feminine ( melta ’). 
The usages do not appear to be indiscriminate. The feminine 
(melta’) seems to occur in instances where the Word is pre¬ 
sented as God’s agent and associated with the figure of Wisdom 
as an active force; the masculine (petgama’) is found in asso¬ 
ciation with the Word as Truth or Knowledge as a static state. 50 

Thus the pattern we saw in Ode 19, of gender imagery used 
beyond the domain of the Spirit, holds true for the collection as 

49 Cp. Ruether. Sexism and God-Talk , 66-7. 

50 See Harris-Mingana, II, 92-3; J. T. Sanders, The New Testament 
Christological Hymns: Their Historical Religious Background (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1971), 115-20; McNeil, “The Odes of Solomon and 
the Scriptures,” 109-10; Charlesworth and Culpepper, “Odes of Solomon and 
the Gospel of John,” 310-11. 
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a whole. The predominant use of feminine imagery for the Holy 
Spirit in these hymns must be set in context: for the Odist, 
gender is one of a number of images used metaphorically in 
seeking to capture the complexity of human experience of the 
divine—an experience we may know but never fully comprehend, 
as the Odist reminds his readers. The Odist has thus returned 
us to the question of God-language, with which we started. 


m. 

The Odes of Solomon are a vivid example of the vitality and 
richness in the Syrian understanding of the Holy Spirit as fem¬ 
inine—an understanding certainly not discordant with main¬ 
stream orthodox tradition, and one clearly based in Scriptural 
images. And, the Odes represent the two sources of this fem¬ 
inine imagery identified at the beginning of this study: the cue 
of grammatical gender ( ruha’ as a feminine noun), and imagery 
emerging from the activity of the Spirit (hovering, giving birth, 
mothering, nurturing). But it is clear that gender plays a larger 
role in the Odes. Why did feminine imagery for the Spirit—or 
indeed, for the Godhead—strike such a profound chord in Syriac 
tradition? The answer can be glimpsed at least in part in the 
larger themes that occupy the Odes of Solomon and which are 
echoed in many early Syriac texts, most notably in the hymns 
of Ephrem. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the Odes of Solomon 
as a whole is their emphasis on the physical body and the nat¬ 
ural world. There is an intense physicality to these Odes, both 
in the human experience of God and in God’s manifestation of 
his grace. Thus worship is described as a fully physical action. 
From the inner heart to the outer body, the believer declares 
the Lord in the action of song: “I will call out to Him with all 
my heart/ I will praise and exalt Him with all my limbs.” 
(26:4). Nor is praise as a physical experience the sole preroga¬ 
tive of the believer. The Odist tells us that the whole of creation 
sings God’s glory: “for [God] gave to His creation/ to open 
the voice of its mouth towards Him/ and to praise Him.” 
(7:25). Worship here is a physical activity involving the whole 
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of the believer’s being, body and soul. To sing a hymn to God 
is to use the whole person. 

My heart bursts forth the praise of the Lord, 

And my lips bring forth praise to Him. 

And my tongue becomes sweet with His anthems, 

And my limbs are anointed with His psalms. 

And my face rejoices in His exultation. 

And my spirit rejoices in His love, 

And my being shines in Him. (40:2-4) 

In the act of singing, the body itself declares the Lord, as 
much as the words that are spoken. Further, for the Odist faith 
and worship are emphatically dynamic experiences and not 
static states. “I spread out my hands in the ascent of myself/ 
and I directed myself towards the Most High/ And I was re¬ 
deemed in His presence (or: towards Him)” (35:7). To worship 
God is to be in motion towards Him; to be in His presence is to 
be in movement around Him. The verbs and prepositions of 
these Odes repeatedly connote movement, motion, action. 51 
Being and activity are inseparable, as are body and spirit. Thus 
Ode 21: 

And I was lifted up in the light, 

And I passed before His face, 

And I was being near Him, 

Praising and confessing Him. 

And my heart overflowed, and was found in my mouth, 

And sprang forth to my Ups. 

Then on my face increased the exultation of the Lord 
and His praise, (w 6-9) 

The Odist keeps the body’s use and participation in worship 
always at the center. For him, the body is God’s creation, and 


51 Cp. Ode 7; 11; 15; 17:4; 20:7; 21; 29; 35; 36; 38; 42:1-2. D. E. Aune, 
The Cultic Setting of Realized Eschatology in Early Christianity (Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1972), 185-91, emphasizes the motif of the journey to heaven 
in the Odes. Compare J. Schwartz, “Le voyage au ciel dans la litterature 
apocalyptique,” in VApocalyptique , Etudes d’Histoire des Religions 3 (Paris, 
1977), 91-126. 
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it is to be gloried in, glorified, and celebrated for what it truly 
is. The work of God’s hand is that which reveals Him. Hence 
the Odist delights to recall that we were fashioned by God, 
formed by Him, birthed by Him; we are nursed, nurtured, 
cradled by Him. 52 This is more than a matter of exploring fem¬ 
inine imagery (or dimensions) of the divine. This imagery is 
the celebration of life itself, in its fullness. So these Odes 
abound, too, in paradisal images of rich earth, of growing 
plants; of taking root, budding, blooming; of fertility and 
nourishment. 53 For the Odist, creation is life, and life declares 
God. 54 

Thus in the eyes of the Odist, the body itself symbolizes the 
work of God the creator. It can do this precisely because it is 
His creation in His own image: “According to the greatness of 
His beauty He made me” (15:7b). Body and spirit are not 
separated for the Odist, as they are not separated for Syriac 
spirituality as a whole in its early centuries. There is an essential 
‘oneness’ in the believer, a ‘oneness’ of body and soul. 55 But in 
these Odes, the body specifically symbolizes the salvific work 
of God. That is, sin is present in God’s created universe, and 
the resulting corruption has reached to the whole of the created 
world. 56 Salvation lies in humanity’s return to its original state, 
as it was in Paradise before the Fall. The regaining of Paradise 
is a central concern for these Odes (as for much other literature 
of the time). What happens in the Odes is that faith enables 
the recovery of humanity’s original condition, in our very lives, 

S2E.g., Ode 7:9-12; 8; 12:10; 15:7; 28:1-4; 35; 41:1-3. 

53 Esp. Ode 11; compare 38:17-22; 40:1-2. 

54 E.g., Odes 16 and 26. 

55 This sense of “oneness” contrasts with that sought in contexts more 
sharply gnostic, Cf. A.F.J. Klijn, “The ‘Single-One* in the Gospel of Thomas,” 
Journal of Biblical Literature 81 (1962), 271-8; and idem, “The So-called 
Hymn of the Pearl,” Vigilae Christianae 14 (1960), 154-64. Compare A. 
Guillaumont, “Monachisme et ethique Judeo-Chretienne,” Judeo-Christianisme: 
Recherches historiques et theologiques offertes en hommage au Cardinal 
Jean Daniilou (Paris, 1972), 199-218. 

56 B. McNeil, “The Odes of Solomon and the Suffering of Christ,” 
Symposium Syriacum 1976 , Orientalia Christiana Analecta 205 (Rome, 
1978), 31-8, stresses that no Ode speaks specifically of being saved from 
sin, nor is there mention of sin or repentance. Instead, the Odist speaks of 
delivery from corruption, or from ignorance. I use the term “sin” here in 
the widest possible sense: something is wrong with our situation in the 
created order. 
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in our very bodies. This is sometimes termed “realized eschat¬ 
ology,” and has been particularly delimited as a state achieved 
in the worship setting of these Odes. 57 

But it is clear that for the Odist, the boundaries are larger. 
The Odist repeatedly exhorts that life be lived in the presence 
of God; 58 and in God’s presence, a transformation, a re-creation 
takes place. It is this transformation, or recovery of humanity’s 
original condition, that the body displays in the state of salva¬ 
tion the Odist hymns. Indeed, salvation gives humanity the body 
in all its glory. So Ode 21: 

... my helper lifted me up by [God’s] mercy and 
salvation.... 

And there were limbs for me, for my very self. 

And there was in them no pain, 

nor affliction, nor suffering, (w 2b, 4) 59 

The perfection of the body here reflects and reveals the 
perfection of the believer, for the body in this state becomes 
truly the image of its creator. What is all this physical imagery 
doing? Two patterns of images predominate beyond all others 
in this collection of hymns: that of the body’s complete partici¬ 
pation in the action of worship and that of speech, of declaring 
God’s praise. The Odist celebrates how, in the act of praising 
God, ears hear, eyes see, mouths sing, lips speak, hearts over¬ 
flow, limbs rejoice, faces shine, hands stretch out. Further, each 
part of the believer’s being declares God: these Odes abound in 
speech imagery. The believer speaks, tells, narrates, proclaims, 
confesses, praises, declares the Lord. The Odist speaks of the 
power of the believer’s word (15:9); but more importantly he 
exhorts: “You who were in silence, speak/ for your mouth has 
been opened” (8:4). The speech imagery in the Odes revolves 
around both nouns, petgama’ and melta ’—that is, the sense of 
God’s revelatory word, and of the Logos. What echoes repeat¬ 
edly in the background is the statement that the Word became 
flesh. In the activity of worship, the believer mirrors the work 

57 Aune, Realized Eschatology , 166-94. 

58 Cp. Harris-Mingana, II, 84. 

59 Cf. also Odes 6, 15, and 18:3. For the sense of being transformed 
through grace, compare, too, Odes 25 and 29. 
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of the incarnation—becomes its image—from the other direction. 
The believer’s flesh becomes the Word. One recalls the common 
patristic theme of deification, that God became what we are so 
that we might become what God is. 

In such a context, I would suggest, the use of gender imag¬ 
ery for the divine is both understandable and appropriate. Like 
Ephrem two centuries later, the Odes portray nature as revela¬ 
tory of God. 60 In a context where the goodness of God’s crea¬ 
tion-physical and spiritual, visible and invisible, body and 
soul—is affirmed and celebrated in such resounding terms, the 
physical world is justly understood to provide images by which 
to ponder the mystery of the Godhead’s salvific work, since it 
is the physical world and our physical bodies in it that manifest 
the reality of that salvation. The Odist states repeatedly, as we 
have noted, that humanity is created in God’s image. In Ode 13 
he urges his listeners to understand what that means about who 
they are: “Behold, the Lord is our mirror/ Open your eyes and 
see them in Him./ And learn the manner of your face/ And 
declare praises for His Spirit.” (13:1-2). 61 Made in the image 
of God in our bodies, male and female, we are exhorted to see 
ourselves in Him. In the Odes of Solomon, gender imagery for 
the divine declares that the whole of the human person is created 
in God’s image—including the body, including gender; the imag¬ 
ery also declares that gender, like any other part of human 
identity, barely reflects a Reality that contains all things, trans¬ 
cends all things, and is greater than any language can convey. 
Thus the imagery tells both who humanity is (male and female, 
in the image of God), and who God is (more than gender can 
convey). At the same time, it bears witness to the notion that 
gender—but not one gender only—is somehow fundamental to 
both human and divine identity, albeit in ways that do not fit 
the human social conception (or construction) thereof. Gen¬ 
dered imagery here has its basis in the Godhead, not in the 
human biological or social order. This imagery represents a 
theological attempt of extraordinary beauty and power. 

eo S. P. Brock, “World and Sacrament in the Writings of the Syriac 
Fathers/* Sobornost VI: 10 (1974), 685-96. 

61 This is an especially problematic Ode. See now M. Franzmann, “ Wipe 
the Harlotry from Your Face’: a Brief Note on Odes of Solomon 13.3.” 
Zeitschrift fur die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft 77 (1986) [“Miszellen”]. 
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The views presented in the Odes of Solomon are by no 
means unique in early Syriac literature, although they do repre¬ 
sent some of the finest poetry we have in the early church. In 
many ways, the images and concepts of the Odes are fulfilled 
in the more elaborate context of Ephrem’s hymns, the pinnacle 
of Syriac tradition. 

Ephrem, too, assumes the Spirit is feminine, though he 
rarely develops this as an explicit theological image, as in the 
Odes of Solomon. But like the Odes, apart from the feminine 
Spirit, Ephrem employs graphic and startling feminine imagery 
for the divine, and does so for each of the three persons of the 
Trinity. 62 In less jarring metaphors, the Father and the Son 
weave garments as a woman does; 63 God the Father works as 
housekeeper. 64 There are many references to God’s wings, 
vividly reminiscent of the bird imagery noted above for the 
Spirit. 65 

Perhaps more to the point is Ephrem’s repeated play on 
the image of God’s womb, whence the Son departed for the 
womb of Mary. 66 Christ is portrayed as the one who gives birth 
to humanity, with particular reference to baptism. In the Hymns 
on Nativity, Mary marvels that she and her Son have exchanged 
roles: “Son of the Most High Who came and dwelt in me/ [in] 
another birth, He bore me also/ [in] a second birth. I put on 
the glory of Him/ who put on the body, the garment of His 
mother (16:11).” 67 This is put in universal terms most dra¬ 
matically in the 4th Hymn on the Nativity: 

62 K. McVey, Ephrem the Syrian: Hymns (New York: Paulist Press, 
1989), pp. 10-11. On the role of the feminine in Ephrem’s theology, see 
Brock, Luminous Eye, 140-4. 

63 E.g., Hymns on the Nativity 21.5, ed. and trans. by E. Beck, Des 
heiligen Ephraem des Syrers Hymnen de Nativite (Epiphania), CSCO 186/ 
Scr. Syr. 82 and 187/Scr. Syr. 83 (Louvain, 1959), English trans. in 
McVey, Ephrem , 63-217, at 174; Hymns on Virginity 37.6, ed. and trans. 
by E. Beck, Des heiligen Ephraem des Syrers Hymnen de Virginitate , CSCO 
223/Scr. Syr. 94 and 224/Scr. Syr. 95 (Louvain, 1962), English trans. in 
McVey, Ephrem , 261-468, at 426. 

64 The image here is of sweeping with a broom: Hymns Against Julian 
2:11, ed. and trans. E. Beck, Des heiligen Ephraem des Syrers Hymnen de 
Paradiso und Contra Julianum , CSCO 174/Scr. Syr. 78 and 175/Scr. Syr. 
79 (Louvain, 1957), English trans. in McVey, Ephrem , 221-57, at 237-8. 

65 E.g., Hymns on the Nativity 17.1, 26.13; Hymns on Virginity 12.7, 41.2. 

06 Hymns on the Nativity 13:7; 21:7-8; 27:15. 

67 Trans. McVey, Ephrem , 150. 
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He was lofty but he sucked Mary’s milk, 
and from His blessings all creation sucks. 

He is the Living Breast of living breath; 

by His life the dead were suckled, and they revived. 

Without the breath of air no one can live; 

Without the power of the Son no one can rise... . 

As indeed He sucked Mary’s milk, 

He has given suck—life to the universe. 

As again He dwelt in His mother’s womb, 

in His womb dwells all creation. (HNat 4:149-54)*® 

Again, like the Odes, Ephrem has a larger context in which 
he employs gender imagery: for him, as well, it is the whole 
believer who is sanctified by grace. “The soul is Your bride/ 
the body Your bridal chamber.” 69 For Ephrem, alienation of 
body and soul is the result of the Fall. 70 In his Hymns on Nisibis 
69, he writes: 

... for You had joined them together in love, but they 
had parted and separated in pain, 
the body was fashioned in wisdom, the soul was breathed 
in through grace, 

love was infused in perfection—but the serpent separated 
it in wickedness. 

Body and soul go to court to see which caused the other 
to sin; 

but the wrong belongs to both, for free will belongs to 
both. 

Now, Ephrem says, the work of the incarnation has reconciled 
them once again: 


68 Trans. McVey, Ephrem , 100-1. 

69 Hymns on Faith 14.5, ed. and trans. E. Beck, Des heiligen Ephraem 
des Syrers Hymnen de Fide , CSCO 154/Scr. Syr. 73 and 155/Scr. Syr. 74 
(Louvain, 1955). English trans. S. P. Brock, The Harp of the Spirit: Eighteen 
Poems of Saint Ephrem , 2nd ed., Studies Supplementary to Sobomost 4 
(London, 1983), at p. 19. 

70 For Ephrem on the value of the body, see Brock, Luminous Eye , 22-4. 
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Make glad the body with the soul; return the soul to the 
body; 

Let them have joy at each other, for they were separated 
but are returned and joined once more. (69:3-5,14) n 

In his Hymns on Paradise 8, 72 Ephrem speaks to the com¬ 
monly held view that the soul cannot enter Paradise without the 
body—and thus, that our resurrected state will be in the body 
we know, but that body as it should be in its perfect state. Here 
he calls the body “the instrument and lyre” of the soul (8.2), 
and describes in vivid detail how “through the senses of its 
companion [the body]/[the soul] shines forth and becomes evi¬ 
dent (8.6).” Thus, he tells us, 

... in the delightful mansions on the borders of Paradise 
do the souls of the just and righteous reside, 
awaiting there the bodies they love, 
so that, at the opening of the Garden’s gate, 
both bodies and souls might proclaim, amidst Hosannas, 
“Blessed is He who has brought Adam from Sheol and 
returned him to Paradise in the company of many.” 

( 8 . 11 ) 73 

Ephrem here affirms that human knowledge of God—limited 
and humble as it is—comes through what people experience and 
come to know, in their lives, in their minds and hearts, and in 
their bodies. Insofar as the whole human person is created in the 
image of God, then the whole human person, in its redeemed 
state reflecting its maker and prototype, can provide fitting 
images for the divine. 

Ephrem, like the Odes of Solomon, presents a trifold scheme 
in which to consider the question of gender and Godhead: 
(1) the Spirit is specifically identified as feminine (in some sense), 
though not necessarily dwelt upon as such; (2) gendered imag- 

71 Hymns on Nisibis, ed. and trans. E. Beck, Des heiligen Ephraem des 
Syrers Carmina Nisibena, CSCO 218/Scr. Syr. 92 and 219/Scr. Syr. 93 
(Louvain, 1961). Here trans. Brock, Harp of the Spirit , 2nd ed., at 77-9. 

72 Ed. and trans. E. Beck, CSCO 174/Scr. Syr. 78 and 175/Scr. Syr. 79, 
English trans. S. P. Brock, St Ephrem the Syrian y Hymns on Paradise (Crest- 
wood: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1990), 131-5. 

73 Trans. Brock, St Ephrem the Syrian , 132, 133, 135. 
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ery (both male and female) is used to describe certain actions 
of the entire godhead. Father, Son, and Spirit; (3) there is a 
forceful insistence on the body and bodily knowing for the 
experience of salvation. Yet Ephrem’s depiction of the body 
does not involve discussion of gender per se; is it then appro¬ 
priate to see a connection between the physical human body 
(even in perfected form) and the use of gender as an image for 
the divine? Body and gender are not mutually inclusive especi¬ 
ally for the Syrians, for whom ‘living like angels’ meant attaining 
an asexual (never androgynous) state. As in the Odes of Solo¬ 
mon, what Ephrem’s treatment of the body shares with his use 
of gendered imagery for the divine is the notion that gender may 
be an intrinsic attribute of identity without necessarily being 
reduced or literalized to one specific gender. To be human is to 
have a gender, whether male or female; in turn, gender, but 
not one specific gender, is somehow an attribute of the divine 
(“in God’s image, male and female”), an identity that may 
contain gender even as it transcends it. 

I suggest the following distinction. Where Ephrem’s hymns 
or the Odes of Solomon employ feminine images for divine 
activity (birthing, nursing, comforting), those images relate to 
social and biological understandings of gender. Where gender 
is used to designate a given attribute of the divine, as in calling 
the Holy Spirit “She,” it reminds us that gender may constitute 
an aspect of identity in ways that do not correspond to social or 
biological constructions of gender, because it is beyond our 
ability to understand what gender within the divine essence 
might mean. In these instances, gender’s metaphorical signifi¬ 
cance lies precisely in its suggestive capacity: it is related to its 
prototype yet it cannot be equated with it. 

It seems clear that for the Syrians, the cue from grammar— 
ruha’ as a feminine noun— was not entirely gratuitous. There 
was real meaning in calling the Spirit “She,” which in turn bore 
upon the human undertsanding of gender. 74 This may account 
for the fact that the change in gender for the Spirit did not 

74 It must be stressed that the social situation of women in early Syriac 
Christianity did not offer unambiguous reflection of this theological under¬ 
standing, See S. A. Harvey, Asceticism and Society in Crisis: John of Ephesus 
and the "Lives of the Eastern Saintsf* (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1990). Ch. 6; and for examples of women saints to be considered in 
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bring with it the development of an imagery for a masculine 
Spirit. When the feminine language for the Spirit was lost, 
Syriac theological language may well have lost more than a 
metaphor: it may have also lost a bond of identification, making 
the divine less accessible to the human. To reduce the metaphor 
to its simple, literal sense was to destroy the element that ren¬ 
dered it iconic. A link between the human and the divine, how¬ 
ever tenuous, was severed. Rather than making our understand¬ 
ing of the Godhead more precise, the change diminished it. 

What, then, about religious language? 75 In his Hymns on 
Faith 31, 76 Ephrem writes that God’s incarnation was an incar¬ 
nation into language as well as into a body. “Let us give thanks 
to God/ who clothed Himself in the names of the body’s various 
parts (31.1).” God did this, Ephrem says, so that we in our 
weakness would be able to have some comprehension of Him: 

We should realize that, had He not put on the names 
of such things, it would not have been possible for Him 
to speak with us humans. By means of what belongs 
to us did He draw close to us: 

He clothed Himself in our language, so that He might 
clothe us in His mode of life. (31.2) 

Ephrem writes that this incarnation into language as well 
as body was deliberate, so that both word and body might be¬ 
come metaphors by which we can learn about God. Thus, he 
says, 

[God] puts one [metaphor] ( dmuta ’) on when it is 
beneficial, then strips it off in exchange for another; 
the fact that He strips off and puts on all sorts of 
metaphors 

this regard, S. A. Harvey and S. P. Brock, Holy Women of the Syrian Orient 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1987). 

75 For Ephrem, see the especially rich discussion in Murray, “Theory of 
Symbolism*’; Brock, “Poet as Theologian”; idem , St Ephrem the Syrian , 36-75; 
and Bou Mansour, la pensie symbolique , 23-120. 

76 For the text see above, n. 68. All passages of this hymn are here quoted 
from the translation by S. P. Brock, A Garland of Hymns from the Early 
Church (McLean, VA: St Athanasius’ Coptic Publishing Center, 1989), 63-8. 
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tells us that the metaphor does not apply to His true 
Being: 

because that Being is hidden, He has depicted it by 
means of what is visible. (31.3) 

In this action by God, Ephrem says, even the limits of language— 
and even the dangers of language—can be used to bring us to 
understanding of the divine: 

In his love He made for Himself a countenance 
so that His servants might behold Him; 
but, lest we be harmed by imagining He was really like 
this. 

He moved from one likeness to another, to teach us 
that He has no likeness. 

Blessed is He who has appeared to our human race 
under so many metaphors ( demwon ). (31.11) 

Thus for Ephrem, religious language—language used to talk 
about God—is inherently metaphorical. Nor does he distinguish 
between religious language and the divine names. God clothed 
himself in a “Garment of Words,” he “put on names” just as he 
“put on a body,” so that humanity might have some hint of 
knowledge of him. 77 The initiative, in Ephrem’s view, is God’s: 
humanity could not possibly conceive of the divine, so vast is 
the gap of separation. But God acts in this way, using language 
as he uses the physical world to reveal his grace, and humanity 
learns accordingly. In the eleventh Hymn on Paradise, he writes: 

Do not let your intellect 

be disturbed by mere names ( cunaye ’), 
for Paradise has simply clothed itself 
in terms that are akin to you; 
it is not because it is impoverished 
that it put on your imagery; 

77 For Ephrem on the “Garment of Names,” see Brock, Luminous Eye , 
43-8. And see Bou Mansour, la pensee symbolique , 160-87 on Ephrem’s 
understanding of the divine names: does Ephrem establish a hierarchy of 
symbolic values between the divine names and titles for the divine Persons? 
Apparently not. 
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rather, your nature is far too weak 
to be able 

to attain to its greatness ... (11:7 ) 78 

The early Syriac tradition of feminine imagery for the 
Spirit is most properly understood in the terms Ephrem offers 
in these hymns. Like religious language in a more general sense, 
it was above all a use of imagery, not a doctrinal statement of 
identity. It served with forceful impact to instruct the faithful 
that their physical and spiritual selves were not to be separated— 
that all of humanity, and the whole of humanity, are related to 
the One who made them. Just as gender was a part of creation 
in God’s image—and thereby consecrated—so, too, could it be 
used as an image for contemplating the Creator. Religious lan¬ 
guage, according to this understanding, serves as a reminder 
that gender lies within the essence of identity in ways that ex¬ 
ceed literal (social, biological) understandings; but being met¬ 
aphorical by its very nature, religious language cannot define 
that essence here, on the matter of gender, or in any other 
consideration. The Godhead remains transcendent. 


78 Trans. Brock, St Ephrem the Syrian, 156. 
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God and Gender: 
Articulating the Orthodox View 


Thomas Hopko 


Whatever our earthly conditions and temporal circum¬ 
stances, we Orthodox Christians live in the same ecclesial and 
spiritual world. We identify with the same tradition of faith and 
life. We worship the same God through the same Christ. We are 
inspired by the same Spirit in the same church. We celebrate 
the same liturgy, participate in the same sacraments and say 
the same prayers. We meditate on the same scriptures, which we 
believe to be God’s Word inspired by God’s Spirit, interpreting 
them within the same hermeneutical context. We accept the 
same councils and are guided by the same canons. We recog¬ 
nize the same teachers and venerate the same saints. We teach 
the same doctrines, defend the same dogmas, and employ the 
same symbols of faith. In our theology as well as our worship, 
we use the same words and images which we affiirm to be 
“adequate to God” and proper to the experience which we 
share within God’s covenant community which we identify in 
history from the time of Abraham. 

Because of our convictions about what God has given to us 
in Christ and the Spirit in the church, we Orthodox Christians 
cannot endure disagreement on essential issues of doctrine, 
worship and ethical life. We rejoice in a variety of historical 
and cultural expressions of “the faith which was once for all 
delivered to the saints” (Jude 3), and we recognize an unfold¬ 
ing and development in doctrinal formulation and liturgical 
celebration as the church fulfils its historical destiny. But we 
also find ourselves compelled by our convictions to be “in full 
accord and of one mind” (Phil 2:2) concerning the truth of 
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Christ’s gospel which is not man’s, but God’s “who desires all 
people to be saved and to come to the knowledge of the truth.” 
(Cf. Gal 1:11-12, 1 Tim 2:4) For this reason when we reflect 
on the issue of God and gender we speak not about an Orth¬ 
odox Christian view, but about the Orthodox Christian view. 
We use the definite article because our faith obliges us to come 
to complete agreement on this crucial issue which lies at the 
very heart of our doctrine, worship and witness as human be¬ 
ings and Christian believers. 


1. Discovering a Common Mind 

Orthodox Christians know very well, as apostolic scriptures 
testify, that there never was, nor ever will be, a time when all 
who claim to be of God are in complete agreement concerning 
the doctrines of faith. We also know that there never was nor 
ever will be a time when all members of God’s church fully 
follow God’s will. It is inevitable and even necessary, as the 
apostle Paul has written, that there be disagreements and 
divisions among those who consider themselves true believers, 
“so that the genuine may be recognized” (1 Cor 11:9). 

We Orthodox Christians are clear about those through the 
ages whom we recognize as “genuine.” Their images fill our 
churches. They are the men and women who prepared, wrote, 
read, interpreted and lived by the scriptures which the apostolic 
church has canonized: the four Gospels and the Acts, the twenty- 
one letters of the Apocalypse. They are those named in these 
writings, and those who preserved them and passed them on. 
They are those who defended them and developed their teach¬ 
ings in the midst of violent controversies at the expense of great 
suffering and even death. These people are our fathers and 
mothers in God, our brothers and sisters in Christ. They are the 
men and women (to use the wonderful expression of the book 
of Acts) who made the Word of God “grow” through their 
spiritual life and witness. (Cf. Acts 6:7, 12:24) They are those 
who testified to God’s truth by their blood, and by the words and 
images of the church’s scriptures, sacramental rites, liturgical 
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offices, doctrinal definitions, canonical norms, and ascetical and 
mystical teachings. 

The “genuine” believers in God were never the majority 
within the church when they were alive. They were always what 
the Bible calls the “holy remnant.” When they were not simply 
disregarded and disdained they were persecuted and even mur¬ 
dered. But they were always the people who were faithful to 
God and who kept the church faithful, even, and perhaps even 
especially, in those times when society falsely claimed to be 
governed by God and guided by his church. The life and witness 
of these men and women is the life and witness of the church 
itself in its divinely inspired life and teaching. Their unity is the 
church’s very own which is given and guaranteed by God. 

History shows that it takes time for the unity of faith to 
appear among believers, including the “genuine.” It takes extra¬ 
ordinary effort and energy for the “knowledge of the truth” 
(1 Tim 2:4; cf. Jn 8:32) given to us by God, for which we con¬ 
tinually pray in our liturgical worship, to be articulated in forms 
acceptable to the saints. Unity of mind, heart and mouth among 
Orthodox believers (to use the liturgy’s language), which is the 
unity of the church, is never easily, nor mechanically or magic¬ 
ally, produced. It is never the result of some formal process of 
meeting and discussion. Still less is it the result of a decree of 
some ecclesial or secular power which all are bound to accept; 
for no such magisterial “power” exists in Christ’s church. And 
it is never a unity accepted by all who claim fidelity to God. 

The unity of faith among genuine believers is the result of 
prayer and contemplation, of liturgical worship and sacramental 
participation, of ascetical striving and mystical insight. It is an 
illumination of the hearts and minds of men and women by 
God’s grace; an act of the Holy Spirit who governs and guides 
the church in freedom. As such, the unity of faith is revealed 
and articulated through the conciliar (the Slavs would say 
sobornal ) activity of all the faithful, from the least to the great¬ 
est, whose personal thoughts and experiences are tested, cor¬ 
rected, refined and enriched over a period of time by other 
members of the body until a common mind emerges on the dis¬ 
puted question which all who are authentically within the tra¬ 
dition recognize as their own. Their common mind then becomes 
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the mind of the church itself, and comes to be expressed in the 
church’s official doctrine, liturgy and spiritual life. 

Applying this perspective to the issue of God and gender, 
we can be confident that the Lord will lead us to one mind and 
heart on the subject, and enable us to produce an articulation of 
the faith which the church will one day recognize as of God and 
receive as its own. The process will take time. It will involve 
great effort and energy. It will require great patience and for¬ 
bearance. It will be accompanied by great controversy. There 
will be passionate disputes. But it will be accomplished. Our 
faith compels us to this conclusion. 

On this basis and with this hope I present the following 
theses on the question of God and gender for our common 
consideration. 


2. God Without Gender 

God is known and worshiped in the Orthodox Church as 
wholly without gender. Indeed God for the Orthodox is without 
anything that belongs to created reality, including being itself. 
“If God is,” says St. Gregory Palamas, “than I am not; if I am, 
then God is not.” This conviction sums up the entire tradition 
on the subject. 

God in Godself is inaccessible to creaturely comprehension. 
Even when we say that God exists we spontaneously add that 
God does not exist, and that God even does not not exist if we 
conceive of God’s existence in the same way that we think of 
created things existing. 

Gender is a creaturely category. There is no gender in God. 
God is neither male nor female, nor a combination of the two. 
God is not even “beyond gender” since God is, strictly speaking, 
wholly incomparable to anything creaturely. In a word, God is 
in God’s own category altogether. 

Paradoxically (and Orthodox articulation is filled with 
paradox since it deals with the supranatural God) the affirma¬ 
tion of the absolute incomprehensibility of what God is in God- 
self is the result of the experience of God as God reveals him¬ 
self to his creatures. When God is known in his self-manifesta- 
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tion he is known as unknowable. God may even be said to be 
known by the saints through faith and love by an act of “un¬ 
knowing” which is radically different from any act which we 
would normally call “cognition” or “knowledge.” 

By his grace and good pleasure God appears to us through 
his divine actions and operations, by his divine energies and 
emanations. We can experience his presence and power, and 
thereby affirm with utter certainty that He is indeed the Holy 
One who demolishes all categories of creaturely comprehension 
and cognition, and yet is known by faith in a “union of love” 
which He himself enables for the life and joy of his creatures. 
When God is thus known it is, as St. Maximus the Confessor 
has said (in what has to be the unsurpassable statement on the 
subject) as the supra-non-knowable who is supra-non-known in 
an act of supra-non-knowing. 


3. The Tri-Personal Godhead 

When God acts to make himself known he reveals himself 
as a person (hypostasis). The Holy One whom the Orthodox 
worship as “ineffable, inconceivable, invisible, incomprehensible, 
ever-existing and eternally the same” (Liturgy of St. John 
Chrysostom) is the uncreated I AM. He is a who; and not 
simply a what. He is the one who is, was and will be; the one 
who speaks and acts in the lives of his creatures. He is the living 
God. He can be known in an inter-personal communion which 
he initiates and enables for those whom he creates in his own 
image and likeness, male and female. 

The personal God is always known through his Word 
(Da’bar /Logos / Verbum) and Spirit (Ru’ah/Pneuma/Spiritus). 
God’s Word and Spirit are personal as God himself is personal. 
They are perfect as he is perfect, holy as he is holy, divine as he 
is divine. God’s Word and Spirit are God. They are each the 
divine I AM with the I AM whose word and Spirit they are. 
Each is the Lord. Each lives and acts in inter-personal com¬ 
munion with the other. Whenever anyone, anywhere knows and 
experiences anything authentic of God, it is, we Orthodox 
affirm, always in and through God’s divine Word and Spirit 
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without whom God is not and could not be God—certainly not 
the God who is Love. 


4. Father, Son and Holy Spirit 

Orthodox Christians affirm that Jesus of Nazareth, the 
messianic king, prophet and high priest of Israel, is God‘s own 
divine Word incarnate as a human being. Jesus, the incarnate 
Word, is God’s only-begotten Son. He is also God’s uncreated 
image; and God’s radiance, splendor, power, glory, wisdom, 
truth, beauty and life. In a word, he is the perfect hypostatic 
expression of who and what God is, not being the one God him¬ 
self. He is the person who shows God to be, essentially and 
divinely, the eternal Father who is Love. 

In addition to his Son and Word, God also eternally 
possesses his all-holy Spirit as a “necessary element,” so to 
speak, of his supraessential divinity. The Holy Spirit proceeds 
from God’s divine suprabeing and rests in God’s Son and Word 
from whom he eternally shines forth. The Holy Spirit empowers 
God’s free act of creation by and for God’s divine Son and 
Word. He inspires the writing and reading of the church’s scrip¬ 
tures. He speaks through the prophets, anoints Jesus as the 
messiah, dwells in Christ’s disciples to guide them into all truth 
and enable their ministry, seals those who die and rise with 
Christ in baptism in the name of the Father and the Son and 
the Holy Spirit, and guides and empowers the church in every 
aspect of its divine worship, witness and service. 

Christians are enabled to relate to God as Father because 
they share in the relationship which God’s Son has with God in 
the Holy Spirit. This does not mean that God is to be conceived 
or imagined as “male.” God is Father to his Son in the Spirit in 
a divine manner which absolutely excludes gender and sexuality, 
as it excludes everything which belongs to created nature. In 
Christ, God becomes Father to men and women by the grace of 
the Holy Spirit in this same divine manner. 

According to Orthodox doctrine, Christians do not call God 
“Father” because they project onto God the characteristics of 
human fatherhood. Just the contrary. Human fatherhood, which 
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includes being masculine in gender, reflects in a human form, 
within human conditions, that which God is in a uniquely divine 
manner. “I bow my knees before the Father,” the apostle says, 
“from whom every fatherhood (patria) in heaven and on earth 
is named.” (Eph 3:14) The teaching is consistent with that of 
Jesus who commanded us to “call no man your father on earth, 
for you have one Father, who is in heavan.” (Matt 23:9) The 
point here is that every human fatherhood images and expresses 
the unique fatherhood of God. For, as a rule, human beings are 
in every respect to understand themselves within their created 
conditions according to God, as God reveals himself through 
Christ and the Spirit within the created world; they are not to 
understand God according to their creaturely experiences. In a 
word, human beings are made in God’s image and likeness; and 
not God in theirs. 


5. Gender Imagery in the Bible and Liturgy 

The names revealed to us by God in Christ and the Spirit, 
and the symbols and images which accompany these names in 
the divine oikonomia, are, for the Orthodox, the most approp¬ 
riate possible names for worship and witness in spirit and in 
truth. They are the names which God provides for his glorifica¬ 
tion and participation within the messianic community. They 
are not the product of human cultural, social, political or eco¬ 
nomic conditions. They are rather intended by God to inform 
and inspire such conditions, as well as to evaluate and judge 
them, so that human beings might live and act in a Godlike 
manner. 

The most high God wills to be Abba/Father to all men 
and women. His Son, personally incarnate as Jesus of Nazareth, 
becomes their brother; as he also becomes their lord, master, 
servant and friend. And God’s Spirit becomes one spirit with 
their spirit as they become his children in the messiah. Through 
Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit men and women receive the 
inheritance of first-born sons. They become joint-heirs of divine 
power and glory. For in Christ, in respect to our relationship 
with God, in our gifts as well as our obligations, the differences 
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which existed “under the law” between men and women (as 
between Jews and gentiles, and slaves and freepersons) no 
longer apply. This appears to be the meaning in traditional 
Orthodox interpretation of the well-known words of the apostle 
Paul that for those who have been baptised into Christ and 
have put on Christ “there cannot be male and female” (as there 
can neither be Jew nor Greek, slave nor free) “for you are all 
one in Christ Jesus”. (Gal 3:27-8; cf. also Col 3:11)) 

In this celebrated passage the apostle Paul is not teaching 
that the natural distinctions and differences between baptised 
men and women (not to speak of the unbaptised) no longer 
exist. Nor is he saying that the place and service of men and 
women become identical and interchangeable in the messianic 
community (not to speak of society outside the covenant of 
grace). He is rather proclaiming that by God’s grace in Christ 
all distinctions and differences in relation to God which existed 
“under the law” no longer hold for believers in Jesus. Divine 
sonship is freely given in Christ to all human beings. By grace 
through faith everyone and anyone becomes a participant in 
God’s kingdom. The pedagogical period is past; the substantial 
reality has come. The time of enigmas and shadows is over; the 
fulness of grace and truth is now given. (Cf. John 1:1-18) 

In a clash of symbolisms, which testifies to the divine 
mystery being revealed, (and so, say the saints, is to be fully 
expected), Jesus is not simply the brother to his disciples, as 
well as their master, lord, servant and friend. He is also their 
divine bridegroom, husband and head. Jesus is the new Adam; 
his church is the new Eve. He is the bridegroom; the church is 
his bride. He is the head; the church in his body. In this sense, 
the messiah may be said to be incomplete in himself. Jesus alone 
is not the whole Christ (as St. Augustine boldly proclaimed). 
For those who are “members of Christ” are called to “complete 
what is lacking in their Lord’s affliction for the sake of his body, 
that is the church,” which is “the fulness of him who fills all in 
all.” (Cf. 1 Cor 6:15, 12:12; Col 1:24; Eph 1:23) 

As the second and final Adam, Christ finds and fulfils him¬ 
self as a divine person made Man in those whom God gives him 
for this purpose as his body and bride. The church, fashioned 
from the side of Christ as he hangs on the cross in the “ecstasy” 
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of death, is the new Eve. She is the perfect “helper fit for him,” 
the true “mother of the living” who bears and nurtures children 
to God. (Cf. 1 Cor 15:42; Gen 2:18-21) 

These gender-related names, images and symbols are so 
essential to the biblical story and the church’s faith, together 
with the liturgical worship and mystical life which they engender, 
that the story and the faith would not be what they are without 
them. The story of creation, fall and redemption, of the origin 
and destiny of the world, of the messianic age which already 
reigns in the church of Christ which is the “bride of the Lamb”; 
and the faith, hope and love which this story evokes in believers, 
with the worship and witness which it produces, cannot be told 
and celebrated in any other way. To change or replace its names 
and imagery is to change and replace its reality into something 
totally different from what it is. On this point the so-called 
“radical feminists” who call for the wholesale rejection of these 
traditional names and images as being destructive of authentic 
human being and life are in complete agreement with the Orth¬ 
odox Christians who stand firm to retain them. And both dis¬ 
agree with the Christian feminists who say that they may be 
kept, but must be recast, corrected and completed by other 
names and images devoid of their particular kind of gender- 
related content. 


6. Feminine and Maternal Imagery in the Godhead 

The naming of God as Father with his divine Son and 
Spirit, and the gender-related imagery which these names evoke 
and require, particularly that which symbolizes the church as 
Christ’s body and bride, mother to God the Father’s number¬ 
less children, appear to leave little or no room for other ways of 
naming and imaging the divine realities known in the messianic 
community. In the Orthodox tradition this is certainly true 
simply because of the pervasive and dominant place which these 
names and images hold in the church’s scripture, liturgy and 
spiritual life. The Trinitarian names and their accompanying 
symbolism in the dispensatoin of salvation are so powerfully 
present in the church that they have become practically exclu- 
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sive. And they have often been misunderstood, and misused and 
abused, by those who employ them. 

Looking carefully at Orthodox tradition on this issue, as 
well as the history surrounding the tradition (which is most 
often deviant, and, in any case, must never be identified with 
the tradition itself), what is required is not the replacement of 
these names and images, nor their alteration on the basis of 
historical circumstances and cultural conditions, particularly 
those of the contemporary world, especially the modem secu¬ 
larized West. What is needed is rather their proper understanding 
and application. 

There is no possibility for naming God “mother” in the 
biblical tradition and in the liturgical and mystical life which 
this tradition engenders. And there is no possibility for naming 
God’s Word “daughter.” The use of the generic terms “parent” 
and “child” for the Father and the Son are unacceptable since 
they are theologically inaccurate and destructive of the familial 
and conjugal imagery in the church’s scripture, liturgy and 
mystical experience. The terms “creator,” “redeemer” and 
“sanctifier” (or “sustainer”) for the three divine persons are also 
unacceptable because they not only are not names, but are 
misleading even as titles when applied to the distinct persons of 
the Holy Trinity, since the one God and Father creates, redeems, 
sanctifies and sustains the world through his divine Son and 
Word, and his Holy Spirit. There is no divine activity which is 
not the common activity of the three divine persons originating 
in the Father, enacted by the Son and accomplished by the 
Holy Spirit in perfect interpersonal unity. 

We must understand, however, as we have already men¬ 
tioned, that the names of Father, Son and Holy Spirit, and the 
imagery arising from their divine activity in the world, cannot 
be applied to God in terms of our human experiences in the 
fallen world. They are rather to be contemplated in their own 
right within the community of faith and so serve to inform and 
inspire, as well as to evaluate and judge, our human and sinful 
experiences. We must come to see exactly what these names and 
symbols mean in God’s economy of salvation, and how they are 
to illumine and instruct our human being and life. 

First of all we see that the names of Father, Son and Spirit 
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cannot be applied indiscriminately to Divinity as such. They are 
not applied to the divine nature, i.e. to what makes the Godhead 
to be God in the fulness of the tri-hypostatic divine supraes- 
sence. (And we must remember that for the Orthodox the divine 
“essence” or “nature” is not the “one God” in whom the divine 
persons “subsist” and “relate”; for us the one God is personally 
the Father who is never devoid of his Son and his Spirit.) Nor 
are these names indiscriminately applicable to each of the 
divine persons. Nor are they applicable to the persons “taken 
as a whole,” so to speak, in their divine communion. 

Thus, for example, our knowledge of the living God through 
his Word and Spirit tells us that to be God and to be Father 
are not simply the same. Fatherhood is not an attribute of the 
divine nature, nor a natural property of divinity as such. It is a 
hypostatic property of the one true God who is the Father of 
the Son and the source of the Spirit. Our experience of God is 
not exhausted by the person of God the Father, nor of father¬ 
hood, alone. Divinity is not paternity; and paternity is not 
divinity. There is much more to the one living God than his 
being personally the Father. Or (to put it perhaps a bit more 
accurately) there is more to being the one God and Father than 
is contained in fatherhood alone; just as there is much more to 
the Godhead than what belongs to the Father alone. 

The point of this example is to show that the matter of 
calling God Father is not as simple as is sometimes thought, 
and that greater nuance is needed in articulating the experience 
of God in the church, with greater care given to the interpreta¬ 
tion of the significance of the names of the Tri-personal God¬ 
head both for our understanding of God as well as for the 
application of the divine names and activities to the created, 
and sinful, conditions of this world. 

The charge against the primacy, if not the absolute exclu¬ 
sivity, of the names and accompanying imagery of Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit for the divine hypostases is that there is no 
place in the Godhead for feminine and maternal names and 
images. That none of the divine persons is called by a name 
used for feminine human beings is true—and critically significant. 
But this does not mean that the persons of the Trinity are devoid 
of characteristics that are usually called “feminine”; nor does 
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it mean that there is nothing in the Godhead to ground and 
valorize the feminine in the created order. 

It must be affirmed, first of all, that the three persons of the 
Godhead actualize within the divine supranature in a uniquely 
divine manner absolutely everything which belongs to the cre¬ 
ated order. God is not only the metaphysical exception in regard 
to “all things visible and invisible” which he creates; God is also 
their metaphysical exemplar in his divine self-actualization 
within the Godhead and in his self-revelation through his divine 
operations in the world. 

The world “is” because it participates in the “being” of God 
which is, as we have said above, so far beyond being in the 
created sense that God can be said even not to exist. Never¬ 
theless, all that “is” is, and is in its particular way, because in 
ways unimaginable and inconceivable to the created mind, both 
human and angelic, all that is exists in a divine way known to 
God alone within the fulness of divine suprabeing and life; for 
otherwise it could not exist at all. This means that while there 
is literally no such thing as a “divine masculine” or a “divine 
feminine,” what we know as the human “masculine” and “fem¬ 
inine” within the created order (as everything else that is called 
into being by God) is actualized in a divine manner within the 
Godhead. And we would further claim that the naming of God 
as Father and the Word as Son does, as we have said, in this 
sense provide insight and guidance for our understanding of 
human “masculinity,” particularly in what it means to be a 
human father, son, husband and brother. 

But where do we find, if anywhere, insight into an under¬ 
standing of human “femininity” in God, an illumination about 
what it means for a human being to be a woman, and particu¬ 
larly a mother, wife, daughter and sister? The answer here, in 
contemplating God withi n the Orthodox tradition, appears to 
be threefold. 

First of all, such insight is discovered in the images and 
symbols applied to each of the three persons of Holy Trinity, 
and to Divinity itself, which we normally identify as “feminine” 
and “maternal.” Secondly it is found in Christ’s relationship with 
the church, symbolically personified (as we shall mention be¬ 
low) in the person of the Virgin Mary. And it is finally dis- 
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covered in a special way in the hypostatic characteristics of the 
Holy Spirit as the Spirit acts within the Godhead (what the 
Orthodox traditionally call theologia), and as the Spirit par¬ 
ticipates in God’s divine action in the world and in human 
history (what we call oikonomia). 

When we look at what can be called the “feminine” and 
“maternal” symbols applied to God the Father, Christ the in¬ 
carnate Son and Word, and the Holy Spirit, we must be careful 
to distinguish qualities which are authentically “feminine” and 
“maternal” from those which have been so designated by sinful 
people (mostly, but not exclusively, men) within the fallen 
conditions of the corrupted world. We can be guided in our 
decisions at this point by what the scripture and church tra¬ 
dition—particularly the liturgy, sacraments and lives of saints— 
provide as criteria for proper discernment. Nowhere in Orth¬ 
odox tradition, for example, including the Bible, are weakness, 
passivity and carnality applied to God or to any godly human 
being; although meekness, receptivity and bodily existence are 
seen to be positive characteristics, even for the Son of God in 
his divine humanity. The point here is simply to note that great 
care needs to be taken to see what comes from God in the 
authentic church tradition, and what comes from “this world” 
in its fallen condition, which includes most of church history 
and plenty of perverted theological thinking and spiritual be¬ 
havior. 

Clearly applied to the persons of the Trinity, and to Divinity 
as such, are certain physical and spiritual properties and actions, 
which are undeniably “feminine” and “maternal,” connected 
with birth and nurture. The Bible and the liturgy speak meta¬ 
phorically of God’s “womb” and God’s “breasts,” and attribute 
images and activities of birth, nurture, feeding, brooding and 
cuddling to the divine persons. The most central quality of God 
in the Old Testament, for example, his “mercy” or “steadfast 
love” ( hes’ed , has definite “feminine” connotations connected 
to womblike protection, nurture, care, commitment and com¬ 
munion. And the conviction which lies at the heart of the New 
Testament (at least for the Orthodox) that God bears a Son 
from his own being in a way which allows the church to cele¬ 
brate Christ’s birth in time “from a mother without a father” as 
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the creaturely actualization by grace of the same Son’s divine 
birth in eternity “from a Father without a mother,” also has 
implications for the “feminine” and “maternal” qualities in the 
Godhead. Many Orthodox saints (the majority being men) 
contemplate and articulate this mystery in this way in writings 
which have become integrated into the church’s liturgical poetry 
and hymnography. 

While “feminine” and “maternal” characteristics are attrib¬ 
uted to God the Father and his Son in metaphorical and sym¬ 
bolical ways in Orthodox scripture and tradition, the Holy 
Spirit is the divine hypostasis to whom these attributes are most 
often personally ascribed in the Bible and in the writings of the 
saints. Although the liturgy does not make much of this, at least 
to my knowledge, a number of the church fathers do (and not 
only those of the early Syriac tradition where the Spirit was 
normally referred to in the feminine gender), as do some con¬ 
temporary Orthodox thinkers (and not only those connected 
with Russian “sophiology”). 

Because the Holy Spirit is the “life-creating Spirit” who 
personally vivifies the Godhead as well as the whole of creation; 
the one who enables the birth and growth of the messiah and 
has come to be virtually identified with his churchly body and 
bride; the one who sustains and nurtures the bodily and spiritual 
life of the saints, the church, and the entire universe; the one 
whose personal presence makes the church in her sacramental 
being the foretaste of the cosmos transformed by Christ into the 
kingdom of God which is the heavenly Jerusalem, the “bride of 
the lamb” who “is our mother” (Gal 4:26, Rev 21:9) ... the 
Holy Spirit naturally evokes images which may properly be 
called “feminine” and “maternal.” This point, which will be 
repeated below, requires greater and deeper reflection by Orth¬ 
odox Christians, particularly, I would think, by women. 


7. Sophia: the Wisdom of God 

A particular question arises in our time when we consider 
the issue of God and gender, concerning the Wisdom of God, 
the divine Sophia. Since the word hokh’ma is feminine in 
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Hebrew, and the actions of God’s Wisdom, particularly as it is 
“hypostasized” and “personified” in the Bible’s “wisdom litera¬ 
ture,” displays characteristics which are clearly feminine, it has 
become popular to see Wisdom as the “divine feminine” par 
excellence. This is done not only by Western writers, many of 
them outspokenly “feminist,” but also, and more interesting for 
us, by a number of Russian thinkers led by the famous theolo¬ 
gian Fr. Sergius Bulgakov to whom many within and without 
the Orthodox Church refer in their reflections and writings. 

When we take the Orthodox tradition as a whole, and 
attempt to synthesize the witness of those who are recognized 
as “genuine,” and that which they have left us in the canonical 
scriptures, liturgies, dogmas, canons and icons, as well as in 
those aspects of their life and teachings which have received 
universal reception by the church, we can, I believe, come to 
some tentative conclusions on the issue of divine Wisdom in 
relation to the question of gender. 

We must admit first of all that there is a special quality to 
Wisdom in the Bible and church tradition which calls for par¬ 
ticular attention and reflection. This is especially true because 
divine Wisdom came clearly to be identified with the divine 
Son, Word and Image of God incarnate in human form as Jesus 
Christ. We also observe that Wisdom came to be seen in the 
tradition as the particular attribute of God which somehow 
sums up and includes all others, the divine property which 
becomes the particular quality, together with the divine grace 
and truth which it embodies and expresses, distinguishing those 
who are “made god by grace” through Christ and the Holy 
Spirit who is the Spirit of Wisdom. This leads to a conclusion 
clearly witnessed in the tradition, namely, that saints are always 
characterized by spiritual wisdom, in opposition to carnal fool¬ 
ishness; and that the Virgin Mary, the “least in God’s kingdom” 
who is the greatest among the saints as the panagia who per¬ 
sonifies the church as Christ’s body and bride, is herself the 
living temple which Wisdom has built, the living throne upon 
which Wisdom is seated, the living vessel in which Wisdom 
dwells. It is no doubt for this reason that Holy Wisdom, which 
was first identified hypostatically with God’s Son Jesus Christ (to 
whom, for example, the great church of Hagia Sophia in Con- 
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stantinople is dedicated) came later to be personified through 
God’s grace in the all-holy Virgin Mary—in whose honor certain 
early Russian churches were dedicated under the name of 
Sophia. 

While we cannot say that Fr. Bulgakov’s formulation of the 
place of Sophia in Christian theology and spiritual life (still 
less that of Soloviev and Florensky) is fully compatible with 
Orthodox tradition, we must confess that the great theologian 
has raised issues which are critical to the presentation of Ortho¬ 
doxy in our time, particularly on the issue of gender. Fr. 
Bulgakov’s great contribution, it seems to me, is his struggle 
with the burning issue of God’s communion with the world 
which he creates, redeems and deifies to be by grace (as the 
church fathers have said) that which God himself is by nature. 
The communion between the “wholly other” God and his cre¬ 
ated world centered in the human person as microcosm and 
mediator, may legitimately be likened to a union of man and 
woman where the two become one yet remain distinctly two in 
a union (to use the words of the council of Chalcedon about 
the divinity and humanity of Christ the incarnate Word) that is 
without separation or division in any way, but is also without 
change in nature to either party, nor results in a fusion (or 
“confusion”) between them which produces some radically 
“new thing” which is neither God nor creature. 

Fr. Bulgakov struggled with the conception and articulation 
of how God and the world can be really one in a way which 
would overcome the various sorts of pantheism on the one hand 
and dualism on the other which he rightly saw to characterize 
most thought and speech on the subject, Christian and non- 
Christian. He introduced the concept of Sophia the Wisdom of 
God (in my view somewhat artificially and unnecessarily) to 
do this. He saw Sophia as having two aspects or forms: un¬ 
created and created. Uncreated Sophia, identified with the 
divine essence ( ousia ), is eternally hypostasized in the divine 
Son and Word. This same Sophia is identified in its “created 
form” with all that God has called into being out of nothing¬ 
ness. Creation, which is Sophia in its created aspect, loses its 
sophianic character through sin and is restored through Christ 
and the Holy Spirit. The church as the transfigured cosmos is 
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created Sophia becoming one with divine Sophia in a theandric 
unity, the fulfilment of divine Godmanhood realized from all 
eternity in Christ. Created Sophia which is one with divine 
Sophia by nature, and is reestablished as such in Christ and the 
Spirit in the church, and in all creation at the Lord’s parousia, 
is hypostasized in the Virgin Mary, who is thereby the personi¬ 
fication of the church as well as the deified cosmos to come at 
the end of history. In this sense, by the particular action of the 
Holy Spirit who is our “divine mother,” Mary reveals the 
“eternal” and “divine feminine” which Sophia is as God’s un- 
hypostasized essence or nature ( ousia ), when she is united with 
Christ, the incarnate Word, who hypostasizes God’s Wisdom in 
his divine person. Thus created Sophia (i.e. the whole of crea¬ 
tion) is brought into perfect communion with uncreated Sophia 
(i.e. the divine essence) as God becomes “all and in all” through 
Christ and the Spirit at the end of time as we now know it... 
of which communion, we may add, the Theotokos is already 
now the personal realization. 

While it does not seem necessary or proper to articulate the 
union of God and creation, particularly God and creation re¬ 
deemed and deified in God’s Son and Spirit, in a “sophiological” 
way, and while it is certainly not traditional to do so (as Fr. 
Bulgakov himself would be the first to admit), the obvious 
intention in his vision and work, it seems to me, is necessary and 
proper. The vision, and the experience underlying it, must be 
articulated much more carefully, however, and in some ways 
much more in keeping with the church’s biblical, liturgical and 
mystical tradition. It is surely possible to do this. And to begin 
this work in earnest is undoubtedly one of the primary tasks, if 
not indeed the most urgent task, for Orthodox theologians today, 
especially (I would add for obvious reasons) Orthodox women. 


8. Spirit, Sophia, Church, Mary 

Because of the “feminine” characteristics of the Holy Spirit 
and the feminine gender of the word “spirit” in Hebrew and 
Syriac; and because of the feminine gender and imagery of 
divine Sophia; and the feminine symbolism and imagery of the 
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church as Christ’s body and bride: the new Eve for the new 
Adam; and the obvious femininity of the Virgin Mary who is 
indeed the creature supraeminently empowered by the Holy 
Spirit to be the perfect human being: the quintessential saint, 
the personal image of the church and the deified cosmos, and 
the ark, temple and throne of divine Wisdom ... there definitely 
occurred in Orthodox Christian tradition, particularly in mystical 
contemplation and doxological poetry, a “conflation” of the 
Holy Spirit, Sophia, the Church and Mary in a complex of 
symbolisms and images which manifest what may indeed in 
some sense appropriately be called the “divine feminine.” They 
do so in the sense that these images disclose aspects of divine 
and human being and action which all divine and human per¬ 
sons must have, but which in the order of creation and redemp¬ 
tion belong especially to women. 

This does not mean, as we have already said, that the Holy 
Spirit, or even Sophia, can be conceived of as a “woman” in 
contradistinction to the Son and Word who is a “man” imaging 
the “masculinity” of the God the Father. Nor can it be taken 
to mean that there is literally some sort of “masculinity” and 
“femininity” in the Godhead (which, of course, no Orthodox 
Christian, however speculative his or her thinking, would de¬ 
fend) . What it does mean is that characteristics and qualities of 
personal being and behavior which are supraeminently those of 
women have a grounding and exemplification in the Godhead 
and in the actions of the Holy Trinity, and that they do so 
particularly in the personal activities of the Holy Spirit in mak¬ 
ing, redeeming, sanctifying and sustaining the world. 

While some thinkers see this sort of interpretation of the 
Holy Spirit (and Sophia) as a type of “romantic feminism” 
which serves to “keep women in their place” by including the 
“feminine” in Divinity in a way which grounds the subordina¬ 
tion of women to men because it removes women from any 
direct, personal comparison with God the Father and Christ the 
Son, we can only say that we believe that this is not necessarily 
the case. We hope, at least in some tentative way, to be demon¬ 
strating this in our present reflections, particularly in what fol¬ 
lows. And we further hope that the issue will receive much 
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greater and deeper attention in Orthodox theology, particularly 
in the work being done today by women. 


9. In God’s Image and Likeness: Male and Female 

Orthodox Christian tradition has always affirmed that human 
beings are made in God’s image and likeness, male and female. 
This means that humanity reflects and imitates divinity in its 
very structure. Human beings are persons who possess an iden¬ 
tical human nature which mirrors the divine nature in a created 
way, and as such they can express God’s uncreated attributes 
in a created manner. Men and women are created “I am’s,” self- 
conscious acting subjects, intelligent moral beings who can 
know, will, speak and act within the limited conditions of their 
createdness. 

There is only one human nature which belongs identically 
to men and women; there is not one nature of man and another 
of woman. This one human nature, like the divine nature of the 
Holy Trinity, does not exist in abstraction. There is, in this 
sense, no such thing as humanity in general, just as there is no 
such thing as divinity. There are only concretely existing human 
beings, persons with names and faces who “enhypostasize” the 
human nature which is common to all, each in a unique and 
irrepeatable way; just as there is no “God-in-general,” but con¬ 
cretely the one God and Father, and the divine Son and Word, 
and the all-holy Spirit—each of whom is uniquely “God” in a 
manner personally distinct from the others. 

Like the persons of the Holy Trinity, human persons find 
and fulfill themselves in communion with other persons with 
whom they are “of one essence” (to use the technical theolog¬ 
ical term: homoousios). Because of their created character, 
there must be multitudes of human persons, male and female, 
(and not just three persons, as in the Trinity) to complete the 
possibilities of human nature and to express in communion with 
one another that of which humans are capable in their being 
made in God’s image. Because the divine nature which their 
humanity reflects is infinitely boundless in its supra-perfection, 
the possibilities for achievement and perfection for human per- 
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sons is, by God’s grace, equally boundless and infinite. Thus, as 
the Orthodox saints say, human being is an “imitation of God,” 
and the human person is a creature with the call to be by God’s 
gracious power literally everything that God himself is, with his 
Son and Spirit, in the boundless fulness of divine being and life. 

This means that human being and life is never complete. 
Its perfection consists in growth in perfection through an ever- 
more-perfect participation in God’s supraessential perfection 
made accessible to creaturely communion by the uncreated 
divine energies which flow from the three divine persons of God 
the Father, Son and Holy Spirit. In their call to unending growth 
in divine perfection, there is no difference at all between men 
and women, just as there is (as we have mentioned above) no 
difference in this respect between human beings of various 
nationalities, races and social positions. Women as well as men 
are persons imaging the person of God who is himself hypo- 
statically imaged in Christ, with a human nature reflecting the 
nature of the Holy Trinity. 

Also belonging to human being made in God’s image and 
likeness, male and female, is the relationship and communion 
between the two sexes. Gender-differentiation for human beings 
is an essential element in their ability to reflect and participate 
in God’s divine being and life whose content is love. Just as 
there is no such thing as humanity in general, but only actual 
people; so also there is no such thing as an abstract “masculine” 
and “feminine,” or abstract “man” and “woman.” There are 
only actually existing persons who are human beings either as 
women or men. And it is exactly as men and women, and in 
their intercommunion together, that human beings find and 
fulfill themselves as creatures made in God’s image and likeness 
since their sexuality is an essential part of their humanity and, 
as such, must be integrated into their human behavior in a 
Godlike and God-befitting manner. 

This point is clearly made in the Bible, particularly in the 
Genesis stories about Adam and Eve, and in the New Testament 
scriptures which interpret these stories in the light of Christ and 
the church. It is also clearly made in the church’s liturgy, sacra¬ 
ments and lives of saints. It has, however, not been successfully 
developed theologically in church tradition. There is no doc- 
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trinal articulation of the issue which can claim formal accept¬ 
ance by the church. There are no conciliar definitions on the 
subject which enjoy universal recognition by the churches which 
acknowledge each other as Orthodox. (The only noteworthy 
exception would be the canons of the council of Gangra which 
condemn the heresy of encratism and affirm the goodness of 
sexuality and marriage; though they do so without theological 
elaboration.) And no consensus has been reached on the ques¬ 
tion which has received universal ecclesial acceptance and 
affirmation in any other more organic way. 

What has been said in church history on the subject by such 
fathers as saints Gregory of Nyssa, Augustine and Maximus the 
Confessor (not to mention certain influential figures in early 
Christian history whose doctrines the church has rejected, such 
as Origen and Tertullian), as well as by such modern thinkers 
as Soloviev, Florensky, Bulgakov and Evdokimov, has not found 
a place within the church’s holy tradition. It has, on the con¬ 
trary, been considered by most who have studied it to be at best 
questionable and confusing, and, at worst, mistaken and mis¬ 
leading. And it is not irrelevant to our present discussion to 
note that the questionable and clearly unacceptable teachings of 
Orthodox churchmen, including several canonized saints—par¬ 
ticularly, though not exclusively, in the area of gender distinc¬ 
tion and sexuality—have virtually always been in the areas of 
their thought most strongly influenced by philosophies outside 
the church’s biblical tradition, particularly those deriving from 
various sorts of hellenistic and idealistic worldviews. 

Much work is demanded of contemporary Orthodox theo¬ 
logians to assess what has been said on this issue, namely how 
sexuality and gender distinction contributes to human being 
made in the image and likeness of God, and how men and 
women image God’s being and life in their communion with 
each other. We are obliged to try to articulate a position on the 
subject which the church may one day come to accept as its 
own. And once again, for both practical and theoretical rea¬ 
sons, it would be most welcome, and even necessary, that this 
work be done in large part by women. 
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10. Gender, Sexuality, Marriage and Celibacy 

Reflecting on “the making of Man” within the mystical life 
of the new covenant community in which the risen Christ opens 
our minds to understand the scriptures (Lk 24:45), we find 
ourselves capable of making several assertions concerning 
human sexuality and gender distinction. 

We affirm first of all that gender and sexuality belong to 
human nature as such. We humans are male and female by the 
express will of God. We were not created this way in preview 
of the fall, sin and death. We were created this way, and will 
be this way forever, because sexuality and gender are necessary 
for our being made in God’s image and likeness (even if we 
cannot now explain clearly and in detail how this is so). 

We affirm as well that normal and godly human being and 
life requires spiritual communion between human persons of 
different genders. This communion is expressed in a unique 
way in marriage and the procreation of children, which are the 
express will of God and cannot be associated with sin, but is not 
at all limited to conjugal union. All relationships between 
human beings have a “gender” dimension. We are not angels, 
nor (as Fr. Florovsky writes) a combination of “ghosts” and 
“corpses.” We are, and always will be, embodied spirits who 
are either men or women. And our being women or men is an 
essential part of every relationship which we have as human 
beings: with ourselves, with God, with our neighbors, who 
include in the first place our parents and family members, and 
with nature. 

As men and women within God’s final covenant community 
with creation in Christ we recognize only two ways of relating 
which involve (what has come to be called in our day) a “gen¬ 
ital” expression of our sexuality. Only these two ways are 
“adequate to God” who is Love, and to our human being, male 
and female, made in God’s image and likeness. These two ways 
are heterosexual monogamous marriage and consecrated vir¬ 
ginity. 

The purpose of marriage, to speak in a utilitarian way 
which is rather alien to biblical and mystical tradition, is com- 
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munion in love. Marriage is the “sacrament of love.” As a 
“profound mystery” whose prototype is Christ and the church 
(and God and the world, and Yahweh and Israel), marriage 
brings two persons into a bond of unity which enhances the 
distinction and value of each person in direct proportion to the 
measure in which the “two become one” in God. The sexual act 
is an expression of this union in love. When godly, it includes 
every manner of love. It is an act of eros, the passionate yearn¬ 
ing for union with the beloved. It includes friendship and af¬ 
fection. And it is motivated and crowned by agape which is the 
acceptance and affirmation of the other as the other really is 
through an act totally devoted to the other’s well-being and 
happiness. 

When sane and godly, marriage also always includes the 
creation of new persons in the image and likeness of God, and 
in the image and likeness of the parents through whose union 
the new being is born. (Cf. Gen 5:1-3) It is surely the con¬ 
viction of Orthodox Christian tradition that children are a 
normal part of marriage in God’s image. This does not mean 
that a childless marriage due to the fallenness of the world is 
ungodly. Nor does it mean that every act of sexual union in 
marriage must have procreation as its purpose and justification. 
(We Orthodox must come at some point to a common teaching 
about conception control in marriage.) Nor does it mean that 
marriage without sexual expression and procreation is incomplete 
and defective. What it does mean is that love between a man 
and woman who are united in marriage normally results in the 
creation of a family which functions (in St. John Chrysostom’s 
celebrated expression) as a “small church,” a sacramental act¬ 
ualization of the kingdom of God in the fallen world, a com¬ 
munion of many persons in truth and in love within a God- 
inspired order of relationships. 

Truth and love may sometimes find other expressions in 
marriage than the creation of a family. Because of the fallenness 
of the world, husbands and wives may choose to live in con¬ 
tinence, or may have to live this way against their will, because 
God has providentially given them another calling and task to 
perform. Though this may indeed be the case in some instances, 
it remains the church’s teaching, enforced by her canonical 
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tradition, that married people who refrain from sexual com¬ 
munion because they consider sexual intercourse to be inher¬ 
ently sinful, just as those who refuse to marry at all for this 
reason, are insane and ungodly. And so also are they who 
refuse to have children in principle, whether or not they engage 
in sexual intercourse, when their refusal is due to a misguided 
spirituality or a graceless carnality. 

There are also men and women, Orthodox tradition would 
insist, who are called to the single life. This vocation excludes 
from their experience any form of sexual expression which we 
would nowadays call “genital.” This does not mean that single 
people turn into angels, or become “merely human” without a 
sexual dimension and expression to their being and life. Single 
people, including monks and nuns, remain men and women. 
Their gender and sexuality remain part of their physical and 
spiritual life. It is consecrated and integrated into their worship 
and witness. It is an integral element in their relationships with 
other people. But the ways in which single people love God and 
their neighbors excludes “genital” sexual activity and inter¬ 
course of any sort. Their lives because of this are not deprived 
of anything essential to human fulfilment—for love, including 
erotic love (which belongs even to God), need not be expressed 
in a genital manner. If this were the case, those called to con¬ 
secrated celibacy, as well as those deprived of conjugal inter¬ 
course because of the conditions of their earthly lives (e.g. 
through sickness, death or separation due to duty or trouble) 
would be denied the fulness of human being and life. Among 
such allegedly unfulfilled and incomplete people would be the 
majority of the church’s canonized saints, including John the 
Baptist and the Virgin Mary, and the Lord Jesus himself. 

While the church’s celibate saints are completely continent 
in regard to “genital” activity, they are, as we noted, fully 
sexual in their spiritual lives which necessarily include bodily 
actualization and expression. The saints are healthy men and 
women who virtually always have deep and significant relation¬ 
ships with persons of the other gender. We need only to point 
here, by way of example, to the canonized men and women, 
often physically related, who appear in history in “clusters,” 
such as the “holy remnant” who received Jesus at his coming. 
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or the “three holy hierarchs” (celebrated on January 30) with 
the holy women, married and celibate, who inspired their doc¬ 
trines and actions, and even authored some of their works. How 
many of the church’s “holy fathers” were sons and brothers of 
holy mothers and sisters? And how many of them had women 
co-workers with whom they enjoyed the deepest friendship and 
collaboration? 

The only exception to the deep and significant interrela¬ 
tionships which are normally found in some form or other be¬ 
tween men and women saints (which “exception” somehow 
proves the “rule”) would be the saints whose particular “cross” 
in this life is struggling with carnal lust. These are the wounded 
and victimized people who have proved unable to trust themselves 
sexually in relationships with people, whether of their own or 
the other sex. These heroic souls, like alcoholics who may never 
drink wine, find themselves compelled to give up normal rela¬ 
tionships with others due to their sad and tragic, but wholly 
justifiable, fear of falling into abnormal relationships of sin. 
Such great saints are usually found among the desert-dwellers 
and penitents. For all of their difficulties, they still never fall 
into the trap of condemning sexuality as such. Should they do 
so, they would have to be excluded from the church’s com¬ 
munion—as large numbers of people with this view, and even 
entire ecclesial communities, actually were at some points in 
the church’s history. 


11. Communion and Hierarchy 

Communion among human beings requires order. God 
provides this order, according to Orthodox understanding, in 
creation; and brings it to fulfilment, within the conditions of 
this age, in Christ and the Church. The order is patterned after 
the interpersonal communion of the persons of the Holy Trin¬ 
ity, which communion God shares with his creatures in his 
actions through his Word and Spirit in his dispensation in the 
world. As there is an order in the Holy Trinity—archetypically 
actualized in the theologia of the Godhead, and prototypically 
revealed in God’s oikonomia in history (which we Orthodox, 
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unlike some feminist authors, see as organically interrelated)— 
so there is an order in creation generally, and in human com¬ 
munity in particular. 

The communion of the three persons of the Godhead is 
rooted not only in the consubstantiality of the three hypostases, 
but more basically, so to speak, in the person of the one God 
and Father, the divine “source” and “cause” of the Word and 
Spirit who is the one God whose divine nature the Word and 
Spirit possess in an identity of being and life. The monorchia 
and headship of God the Father results in a hierarchy within 
the Godhead which provides for perfect order within the Trinity 
and perfect communion among the three persons, but which at 
the same time renders impossible any sort of inequality, hetero¬ 
substantiality or metaphysical subordination among the divine 
hypostases. In this view, resulting not from abstract speculations 
but from the experience of God the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit in their divine activity in history, hierarchy and equality 
are not mutually exclusive categories. Just the contrary. They 
belong together to ensure perfect order and communion. 

The Son and Spirit are from the Father who, in his hypo¬ 
static mode of existence as “source of divinity,” is “greater” 
than they are. (Cf. Jn 14:28) Being “from” the Father in a 
divine manner, however, the Son and the Spirit are in no way 
inferior to him. They are not “lesser gods” (an absurdity). Nor 
are they creatures (a blasphemy). They are divine with exactly 
the same divinity as God. Yet all that they have is from God, 
and all that they are is due to him. In their activity in the 
world, which flows from their essential relationship within the 
Godhead and reflects it in history, the Son and the Spirit obey 
God and honor him. They listen to him and serve him. They 
submit themselves to him and are subject to him. And all this 
occurs to their divine honor and glory, being realized in ways 
that in no way degrade or demean their dignity as divine per¬ 
sons, each of whom is God with the other, and with the one 
God and Father whose Son and Spirit they are. 

Among human beings, as in nature, there is a communal 
order which is clearly hierarchical, patterning the hierarchy of 
the Trinity. When it is what it should be, it is a communion of 
being and life whose content is love among equals who share 
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an identical nature uniquely “enhypostasized” in personally dis¬ 
tinct “modes of existence” in imitation of Divinity. When this 
communal order is perverted through sin, it turns either into 
some form of totalitarian collective with unavoidable oppres¬ 
sion, exploitation and tyranny rooted in brute power and force; 
or it becomes a form of social arrangement where isolated and 
alienated individuals attempt to relate to each other on bases 
of mutual self-interest in which even a language of communion, 
community and the common good is rendered impossible. Such 
distortion sadly occurs not only in nations, states and cities, but 
in churches, monasteries and families, including those which are 
nominally Christian and Orthodox. 


12. Headship in Church and Family 

In regard to the issue of gender, the biblical tradition pre¬ 
served in the Orthodox Church clearly posits a hierarchical 
understanding. Men are to be the “heads” of women, most 
specifically their wives, in the way in which Christ is the head 
of the church, and God is the head of Christ. Such “headship” 
is connected to the imagery in the creation story which says that 
woman was originally made from and for man, and not man 
from and for woman. Without woman, who is man’s “glory,” 
man could not be what he must be as the image and glory of 
God who is Love. Man and woman belong together. Each be¬ 
longs to the other. And both belong to God. When they actual¬ 
ize their godlike being, men and women are not independent of 
each other. (Cf. 1 Cor 11; Eph 5; 1 Tim 2) 

There is a special sense, however, according to the biblical 
story, in which man is in need of woman not only for the sake 
of his manhood, but for the sake of his basic humanity. Woman 
is needed to fulfill and complete man’s very being as human. 
She is not taken out of him as if she were already somehow 
inside him. Adam alone is not an androgyne who becomes 
“male” when Eve is separated from his being. Eve is rather 
made from the “material” which Adam provides. She is fash¬ 
ioned from his substance to show that she is exactly what he is: 
flesh of his flesh and bone of his bones. (Gen 2:21-24) The 
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woman is “another” to man. She is not simply a part or aspect 
of himself existing in separation. There are really “two” who 
must “become one.” This is the significance of woman being 
made by God as a “helper fit for him,” or (as a modern writer 
has put it) a “companion accompanying him ” (ezer kenegdo). 
(Gen 2:18) She is not man’s “assistant” or “servant.” Still less 
is she some sort of instrument or piece of property for his use 
(or abuse). She is rather (as we said about the church in rela¬ 
tion to Christ) “another” of the very same nature, the specific 
“other” in whom man recognizes and completes himself as a 
person made in the image and likeness of God who is Love. 

In this view the “headship” of the man in the family and in 
the church, which is quintessentially “familial,” is a headship of 
love. As such, it always requires submission and service. Within 
the conditions of the fallen world it also inevitably requires sac¬ 
rifice. Man is a source of life to the woman through his sub¬ 
missive service of love. He “names” her with the name of “life,” 
and cleaves to her in a union of love through which the two 
become one. (Cf. Gen 3:20) He makes her to be a wife and a 
mother, and she makes him to be a husband and father. He 
submits himself to her and serves her as Christ submits himself 
and serves the church. He gives her all that he has and all that 
he is, his very substance and life, and that even unto death. 
And in doing this he becomes who and what he is as a human 
being and a man. 

In the most basic sense man in relation to woman is made 
to be a giver. Giving is not simply man’s function or role in 
regard to woman; it is the heart of his being as imaging God 
the Father and Son. The whole drama and pathos of the male 
in respect to the female is rooted in giving. Man’s virtues and 
glories, as well as his vices and faults, revolve around this 
central factor of his masculine being. When man submits him¬ 
self to woman, and gives to her lovingly and freely, without 
asking anything in return, in order to be one with her in every 
way, then he is truly a man. But when he refuses to submit 
himself and to give, or when he is unable to do so because of 
flaws in his manhood by being himself mistreated; and when he 
ravages, rapes, grasps and spoils, he perverts his manhood and 
distorts his basic humanity. 
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Woman, in this perspective, is the accompanying receiver. 
She empowers man to be both human and masculine by inspir¬ 
ing and accepting his gift of love. She does this actively, with 
dignity, freedom and purpose. She is not “passive” in her recep¬ 
tion of man’s gift of himself which she herself intentionally and 
actively evokes and enables. Nor is she a mere instrument for 
man’s use (not so say misuse and abuse). She is never simply 
acted upon by man as an object. Her submission to man is 
rather as one who gladly receives what man has to offer, and 
through her active reception enables the offering itself, and 
therefore, man’s very being as man. The whole pathos and 
drama of the female in relation to the male is contained in 
receiving. Woman’s virtues and glories, as well as her vices and 
faults, revolve around her ability to receive from man in a godly 
manner. When woman receives freely, with dignity and honor, 
without seduction or intimidation, she fulfils herself as a woman 
in a way congruous with her basic humanity made in the image 
of God. 

Spiritual experience reveals that man’s anxiety is always 
somehow rooted in the fear that what he has to give will not be 
received, that he will be spurned and rejected, that he will not 
be good enough or do well enough. His temptation is always to 
feel somehow inadequate. This is, basically, what causes him to 
sin by refusing to give at all, or to subjugate and dominate with 
violence and tyranny. This renders man’s contemplation of 
“Christ and him crucified” radically important in regard to his 
specifically masculine form of existence. 

Woman’s anxiety, on the other hand, appears to be rooted 
in the fear that she will not really be loved, but used and abused, 
taken advantage of and discarded. Her temptation is always to 
feel somehow oppressed and exploited. This then is why a 
woman may sinfully allow herself to be abused, or equally sin¬ 
fully refuse to receive in any way at all, closing herself off from 
others, especially from man, in an adamant attempt “to be her 
own person.” This renders woman’s contemplation of the church 
with which Christ becomes “one flesh” through love in the 
Spirit radically important in regard to the specific character of 
her feminine being. For this very reason, according to St. John 
Chrysostom, the author of the letter to the Ephesians in the 
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apostolic scriptures appeals to men to love their wives, and to 
wives to reverence their husbands. (Cf. Eph 5:21-33: the epistle 
reading at the sacrament of marriage in the Orthodox Church.) 

If we dare to offer a theologoumenon at this point, we 
might say that in inspiring and enabling man, woman images 
the activity of the Holy Spirit within the Godhead and in the 
divine oikonomia. She inspires, empowers and nurtures man to 
be man in a manner analogous to the Holy Spirit’s inspiring, 
empowering and nurturing Jesus to be the Christ, the church to 
be his body and bride, and Christians to be God the Father’s 
children. She allows man to be not only a father and husband, 
but also to be a son and image of God through the interper¬ 
sonal collaboration and communion which they share. Without 
woman, man cannot be who and what he is, just as Jesus, and 
even the eternal Word of God, cannot be who and what he is 
without the Holy Spirit. As it is impossible to conceive of the 
divine Word in eternity and incarnate as Jesus, and to experi¬ 
ence his presence and power, without the Holy Spirit (who 
speaks and acts not on his own authority, but takes what is 
Christ’s and gives it to us—John 16:12-15), so it is impossible 
to conceive of man and to experience his masculine reality 
without woman. 

In making this analogy, we see that there is no superiority 
or inferiority between Jesus Christ the Word and the Holy Spirit 
who always exist and act in complete unity, harmony and 
equality with each other, so there is no superiority or inferiority 
between men and women who are also to exist and act in this 
way. In the Orthodox perspective (whatever the value of the 
analogy) it is clear that the “male chauvinists” who exalt man 
over woman are as wrong and dangerous for human being and 
behavior as the “radical” and “romantic feminists” who exalt 
woman over man. It does seem possible, however, to make a 
certain comparison between the Word, Jesus, and man in his 
specific masculine character on the one hand; and the Spirit, 
the church as Christ’s Spirit-filled bride, and woman in her 
specific feminine character on the other. It belongs to our on¬ 
going work in the church to determine the value of such an 
analogy. And, once again, the opinion of women on the subject 
is crucial. 
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The so-called “household codes” found in the New Testa¬ 
ment scripture which, among other things, teach the headship 
of man in the church and in the “small church” of the family 
(e.g. Eph 5:22-6:9; Col 3:18-4:5; 1 Tim 2:8-3:15, 5:l-6:2) 
are not, according to Orthodox tradition, contradictory to what 
is given in the gospels. Their prescriptions are neither the ac¬ 
ceptance by the church of unchristened rabbinic Judaism, nor 
the result of the influence of the secular Roman-Greek world of 
the day; either or both of which were allegedly brought into 
Christ’s body by “chauvinist” males intent on destroying the 
egalitarian teachings of the primitive “Jesus movement.” The 
relationship between men and women described in these letters 
is understood rather as the natural and proper application of 
the vision of reality revealed by Christ and the Holy Spirit to 
members of the church who still live in “this age” whose “form 
is passing away.” (Cf. 1 Cor 7:21) 

In regard to their common humanity, men and women are 
identical. There are no natural virtues common to human beings 
which belong to one of the sexes, and not the other. This is 
demonstrated with undeniable clarity in the lives of Orthodox 
saints. In every possible category in the Menaion, where the form 
of sanctity has no gender-specific relevance, what is said of men 
is said equally, without any detectable difference, of women. 
Women disciples, apostles (or those “equal to the apostles”), 
prophets, teachers, catechists, deacons, missionaries, martyrs, 
monastics, ascetics, mystics, confessors, fools for Christ’s sake 
and secular rulers are glorified in what befits their calling in 
exactly the same way as men. No differences whatsoever can be 
discovered in this regard. 

Nevertheless, like the hypostases of the Trinity, each human 
being actualizes his or her general human qualities in a uniquely 
personal way. For human beings, for whom gender is a necessary 
attribute, the sexual dimension of being a man or a woman is 
therefore essentially involved in the manner in which their 
human—and holy—attributes are personally realized. Thus, again 
by way of example, we discover that women monastics have 
often been glorified for being “manly” since living alone in the 
desert is hardly something that normally would be expected of, 
or permitted to, women. Some of these monastic women were 
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even compelled to pretend to be men by wearing men’s clothing 
in order to complete their calling. And, as another example, 
men and women who fall into the traditional category of “right¬ 
eous ones” (meaning that they have no particular category of 
sanctity, but express their holiness within the normal conditions 
of everyday family and social life-like Joseph the betrothed of 
Mary, or Mary’s parents Joachim and Anna, or the Forerun¬ 
ner’s parents Zacharias and Elizabeth, or Juliana of Lazarev, 
or the newly-canonized Ilya Chavchavadze in Georgia), are 
usually praised for expressing their holiness in gender-related 
ways. 

The only category of saint in which women are absent in 
Orthodox tradition is that of hierarch. This has led the church, 
at least until now, to the conclusion that for whatever reasons 
(which are yet to receive adequate and convincing theological 
articulation and explanation), this particular office and ministry 
in the church is considered to be gender-determined, and as 
such can only be exercised by certain qualified men. (Cf. 1 
Tim 3; Tit 1; and the church’s canonical tradition generally.) 

In relation to women, men exercise their Godlike humanity 
as “heads.” They love as those who give life to women by giving 
themselves in sacrificial submission and self-emptying service. 
Women, in turn, in regard to men, love by enabling man’s 
giving by freely receiving his gift, most basically the gift of 
himself and his life. “Headship” in this perspective is never 
dominance or tyranny, just as being the “receiver” (or the 
“body”) is never humiliating or degrading—especially since it is 
through the active acceptance of the receiving person, and 
through her inspiration and power, that the “head” can be a 
head in a manner reflecting the headship of God the Father and 
the Son. 

This view of reality is related to the church in Orthodox 
tradition in the sense that the body of believers is headed by a 
bishop or presbyter who images Jesus, who himself images God 
the Father. The sacramental service of the presbyter/bishop in 
and for the church is essentially masculine, paternal and hus¬ 
bandly. The pastor gives himself to the flock in sacrificial ser¬ 
vice as God gives himself to his children, and as Christ gives 
hims elf to the church. The pastor’s ministry, therefore, is a 
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ministry of “headship” in love. In this sense Christ’s church is a 
monarchical, patriarchal and hierarchical community. It is so 
not in any secular, tribal, national or imperial understanding, 
however much such understanding may have influenced and 
distorted church life at various stages of its history. Nor is it so 
on the basis of sophisticated philosophical or theosophical 
theories and explanations brought in from alien sources, pri¬ 
marily hellenistic and especially neo-platonistic, to create a sad 
and tragic “pseudomorphosis” (to use Fr. Florovsky’s term) of 
church order and life. The church is rather a monarchical, 
patriarchal and hierarchical community in imitation of the 
Trinity. We see such explanations of the church’s experience 
already articulated in apostolic times, in the canonical scrip¬ 
tures, and in the writings of the apostolic fathers and apologists. 

The symbols and images used for “headship” in the church 
are inconsistent and clashing. There are historical questions, for 
example, about the office of bishop and presbyter, and the rela¬ 
tion between the two. At different times, in different places, by 
different witnesses, different names, symbols and images were 
used in different ways. But there is no doubt that the pastoral 
office was everywhere and always in Orthodox tradition sacra¬ 
mentally joined to the persons of God the Father and his Son 
Jesus Christ—and not, we must note, to God-in-general, or to 
Divinity as such, or to the Godhead, or to the divine nature, or 
to the Trinity “taken as a whole,” or even the person of the 
Holy Spirit. However, we also must note that both men and 
women were deacons from the earliest days, as this is witnessed 
already in the apostolic new testament scriptures. (Cf. Rom 
16:1, lTim2:ll) 

In orthodox-catholic tradition, the mystical connection in 
the church is always between the presbyter/bishop and God the 
Father and Jesus. The presbyter/bishop is always the living icon 
of the Father, whose divine icon is his only Son incarnate in 
human form as Israel’s messiah. In the life of the church, and 
not only at the eucharistic liturgy and in sacramental services 
(but certainly there), the presbyter/bishop manifests the pres¬ 
ence and power of Christ, the head of the church, whose own 
“head” is the Father. When he stands forth as the head of the 
ecclesial community, the presbyter/bishop sacramentally mani- 
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fests and presents (and not re-presents) God the Father through 
Christ to the flock, and the flock through Christ to the Father. 
At no time and in no circumstances is the presbyter/bishop ever 
sacramentally or spiritually presenting or imaging the ecclesial 
body qua body. Even when he stands forth on behalf of his 
church community at the altar, or at a synodical assembly, the 
presbyter/bishop is always the image of the church’s “head” and 
“husband” who, of course, cannot possibly exist, speak and act 
without or apart from (not to mention despite or against) his 
own body and bride. 

The ecclesial community as community requires no sacra¬ 
mental expression because, unlike its head and husband, the 
man Jesus Christ, the bride and body is itself always actually 
historically present in a way that Jesus is not. If there is a 
symbol or image for the church as body, it is not Christ or the 
Man, but rather the praying Woman filled with the Spirit, most 
particularly the Virgin Mary. It is for this reason that the 
arguments appear misconceived and misplaced within Orthodox 
tradition which contend that since men are within the body 
together with women, or since women are included within the 
humanity of Jesus the “head,” that women ought also to be 
included in the sacramental office of presbyter/bishop. 

It is also necessary to note that when Orthodox Christians 
use the terms symbol, image and icon (and even “sign,” though 
this is much less common), we normally do so in the sense that 
these realities make present and actual the realities which they 
embody because of their natural competence and capacity to do 
so. For the Orthodox, a sacramental symbol, image or sign does 
not refer to a reality which is absent. Nor does it merely point 
to a reality that is not really there. Nor does it function as a 
“photocopy” or “indicator” in a formal or external way, by, for 
example, resembling physically that which it signifies. Just the 
contrary. A sacramental image—and the presbyter/bishop is 
certainly such an image in Orthodox church life—is the living 
and active presence of that reality of which it is the sacrament. 
And in the case of the presbyter/bishop, as we have repeatedly 
said, this reality is the person of Christ himself, and, through 
Christ, the person of God the Father. 
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13. Gender, Sexuality and Sin 

As virtue and sanctity for all human beings, both men and 
women, are essentially identical, so also are sin and vice. There 
is not one kind of evil for men and another for women. But, as 
in the case of holiness, each human being sins in a uniquely 
personal manner with his or her gender and sexuality being an 
essential factor in the evil action. 

In their essential communion which cannot be broken no 
matter how hard they try to break it (with hell itself being the 
futile and always unsuccessful attempt to keep trying!), men 
and women are always factors in each other’s lives for good or 
for evil. This is symbolized in the biblical story of the fall of 
Adam and Eve which forever remains, at least for the Orth¬ 
odox, the archetypal image of the dialectics of sin. 

In Orthodox tradition, particularly in the church’s liturgy, 
there is no evidence that either man or woman is more respon¬ 
sible than the other for the “original sin.” Adam and Eve are 
equally responsible because they are “one flesh.” They do what 
they do together. The church’s liturgy generally blames each of 
the couple equally for their common fall (as does God in the 
story), although at certain times, to make certain particular 
points, the liturgical songs and prayers may choose one or the 
other for particular mention and attention. Thus Adam (when 
treated as a male, and not as generic Man) is contemplated as 
particularly culpable for being deceived by her whose “head” 
he was to be; while Eve is blamed in her specific womanhood 
for leading into sin him whose “helpmate” (in the sense de¬ 
scribed above) she was intended to be. The allegation that 
Orthodox liturgy places most, if not all blame for sin in the 
story on Eve cannot be demonstrated by a reading of the texts. 
And there is no indication in any liturgical prayer or song that 
Eve, and women generally, are to be identified by nature with 
carnality, temptation and evil. If statements of this sort can be 
found in some ecclesiastical writers, and even (sadly) in the 
writings of some who are glorified as saints, they have certainly 
not found a place in the church’s “common action” of liturgical 
and sacramental worship. 
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In Orthodox prayers and hymns referring to salvation. Eve 
is often mentioned together with Adam as rejoicing in the 
redemption of the human race which they together symbolize. 
It should be also noted at this point that in Orthodox tradition 
Adam and Eve are always treated symbolically as the repre¬ 
sentatives of the human race, and never as individual historical 
persons. They have no “name day” in the church’s liturgical 
calendar, no vitae like actual historical persons, and no individ¬ 
ual icons for veneration (though they do appear in frescoes). 
Some observers even note that on the paschal icon of Christ’s 
descent into Sheol in which the historical personages have haloes 
or nimbuses, the figures depicting Adam and Eve are usually 
(and quite properly) without them. 

There are any number of women saints, the “daughters of 
Eve,” commemorated and venerated in the church’s liturgy. 
Though women saints are much less in number than men, there 
may perhaps be as many women, if not more, among glorified 
lay people. And the Virgin Mary, the new and last Eve and 
true “mother of the living” stands forever in the center of Orth¬ 
odox church life as the perfect human being, the leading Christ¬ 
ian and the quintessential saint. She forever functions for the 
faithful (as Fr. Alexander Schmemann so often said) not as 
“the great exception,” but rather as “the great example” for all 
human beings in her essential humanity, as well as “the great 
example” for all women in her personal “mode of being” as 
mother, wife, bride, sister and daughter. This is why we Orth¬ 
odox have problems with the Roman Catholic dogmatic decrees 
and explanations about Mary’s conception from her parents in 
regard to sexual reproduction and the “original sin,” as well as 
her “assumption into heaven,” which appear to be significantly 
different from our understanding of her conception and dormi- 
tion, both of which we liturgically celebrate. In a word, within the 
Orthodox Christian tradition the Theotokos is not “alone of all 
her sex” (to quote the title of a modern Western book about 
Mary); she is rather “one with all her fellow humans.” In 
Orthodoxy the Panagia performs her role in the divine oikonomia 
analogously to Jesus who in his essential humanity as the incar¬ 
nate Word is the example for all human beings without distinc- 
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tion, while being also the particular example for males as a son, 
husband and brother who images God the Father. 

In reflecting on the “original sin” within Orthodox tradition 
we find that many explanations exist about what exactly this 
sin is and how exactly it affects us. What consensus exists seems 
to indicate that whatever the first peoples’ sins may have actually 
been in history, the sin described in the Genesis story symbolizes 
the very “mechanism” of the evil act. It includes the lack of 
faith and love for God, willful disobedience and rebellion 
against him through presumption and pride, enticement by the 
object of sin appealing to greed and lust, the surrender of free¬ 
dom and self-control, and the instigation of the devil who tempts 
human beings to try to “be god” (which is surely our human 
calling) without God. In St. Paul’s short summation the “orig¬ 
inal sin” (like all sin) is the conscious suppression of the truth, 
the willful refusal of those who “knew God” to “honor him as 
God or give thanks to him.” (Cf. Rom 1:18-32) In Fr. Schme- 
mann’s interpretation, it is the rejection and destruction of the 
essentially doxological and eucharistic character of human being 
and life. 

Whatever the interpretation, it appears clear in the tradi¬ 
tion, surely in the scripture and church’s liturgy (whatever 
speculations exist among Christian authors, including some 
saints), that the primordial sin was not legitimate sexual inter¬ 
course between man and woman, though lust and greed are 
surely involved. And, as we have already said, it was not the 
sin of just one of the sexes. 

That the serpent tempted Eve in the story, who in turn 
tempts her husband, is clearly part of the inspired biblical 
parable, and as such must have theological and spiritual signific¬ 
ance. There are many theories about this. On the one side are 
speculations (favored by ‘male chauvinists”) which see the 
woman being tempted first as the “weaker sex” who is particu¬ 
larly prone to sensuality and carnality, and who as such leads 
her husband into sin even though (as St. Augustine and others 
point out) he could obviously have refused to follow her lead. 
And on the other side are theories which see the woman tempted 
first because she is the spiritually stronger of the two whose 
very reason for being is to humanize her husband as his “help- 
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meet” and keep him safe from diabolical assault. In this latter 
view (one which “romantic feminists” would favor) the only 
possible way for Adam to fall would be through the surrender 
of his wife since, if the serpent’s temptation and the tree’s 
attraction could not conquer her, it could in no way conquer 
him. 

Both types of theories seem unacceptable to Orthodox tra¬ 
dition because of the “one flesh” character of the couple. Equal¬ 
ity, mutuality and complimentarity are essential elements of 
man and woman’s very being, and so of their actions as well. 
What appears more acceptable within the tradition would be an 
interpretation of the story which places responsibility on the 
couple together, but which also discovers and identifies disorder 
and distortion in their communion as being an essential element 
in their tragedy. In such an interpretation the disharmony that 
brings their common downfall may well be (as certain texts in 
the Bible seem to indicate) a failure of proper headship on 
man’s part together with a presumptuous independence on the 
part of the woman. But whatever the proper theory and inter¬ 
pretation, there is little doubt that it remains an open issue 
without dogmatic decision in the Orthodox church and, as such, 
calls for further study and reflection by thoughtfully committed 
men and women. 


14. Sexuality and Uncleaness 

Sometimes the charge is made that women are particularly 
prone to evil because of their bodily functions in birthgiving, 
particularly their menstrual period which renders them “un¬ 
clean.” Some thinkers in Christian history have even considered 
women’s monthly cycle of ovulation to be the result of the first 
couple’s “fall”; part of the “garments of skin” in which they 
were clothed as a result of their rebellion and sin. The “un- 
cleanness” of menstruation, with the blood which accompanies it, 
is then used as a reason for women being excluded from the office 
of presbyter/bishop, and from the “sanctuary” generally, as well 
as from participation in eucharistic communion (and sometimes 
even in church attendance and icon veneration) during her 
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menstrual period and for a fixed length of time after having 
given birth or miscarried. 

When we examine this issue in the light of Orthodox tra¬ 
dition we see that no connection exists between menstruation, 
sexual intercourse, birth-giving and sin, except that in the fallen 
state of the world sin necessarily infects all of these sacred 
actions and virtually always (though not always, as, for ex¬ 
ample in the conceptions of Mary and John the Baptist) stains 
and pollutes them. This is the reason why every human being 
can confess with the psalmist: “Behold, I was brought forth in 
iniquity, and in sins (plural) did my mother conceive me.” 
(Ps 50/51:5) If the sexual means of human conception and 
birth were sinful in themselves (as St. John Chrysostom and 
others have noted), then God himself would be the sinner since 
God created human beings this way. 

There is no justification in Orthodox tradition for excluding 
women from public worship and sacramental participation dur¬ 
ing their time of menstruation. The early church did not do this. 
The practice most likely entered the church for pastoral and 
practical reasons. It may have been done (as St. Gregory the 
Great’s answer to St. Augustine of Canterbury on the issue 
seems to indicate) because those being converted already had 
traditions concerning such things which the church did not, and 
perhaps even could not, easily change. Or it may have been 
done (as, for example, when large numbers of simple people 
were baptized and received holy communion infrequently) for 
reasons of decorum, convenience and hygiene. In any case there 
is no dogmatic justification for excluding women from liturgical 
worship and eucharistic communion during their menstrual 
period. And there is certainly no justification in using menstrual 
“uncleaness” as a reason why women should not be bishops or 
presbyters. The practice of women normally refraining from 
communion for forty days after childbirth (with forty being the 
symbolic number for “completion” which need not necessarily 
be literally applied) should be seen as a part of their being 
absent from the ecclesial gathering “for a cause worthy of a 
blessing” rather than as some sort of punishment for having 
become a new mother. 

When contemplating all that the Bible and Orthodox church 
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life offers on the subject of ritual “impurity” it seems likely that 
actions such as menstruation in women and the emission of 
semen in men (as well as direct contact with blood and with 
death) were considered to render human beings “unclean” be¬ 
cause these actions involved direct contact with the most sacred 
elements of human life. The ritual “uncleanness,” ironically, came 
not from actions which are wicked or evil, but rather from 
actions which are sacred and holy. It was the result of the direct 
contact of sinful creatures with God, the source and cause of 
life and death. When mere creatures, and particularly sinful 
creatures (and all have sinned and fallen short of God’s glory) 
have direct involvement with the most sacred and “numinous” 
aspects of their humanity, i.e. those involving life and death, 
they become “special” members of the community who require 
ritual “purification” in order to return to “normal” life. In the 
spiritual “pedagogy” of the Old Testament, for example, this even 
included a ritual “purification” of the priests who served in the 
temple sanctuary, and whose hands touched the sacred scroll 
and the holy objects. (To this day in some churches the washing 
of the eucharistic vessels is called “purifying.”) And it even 
further included a “rite of purification” for the Theotokos who 
conceived by the Holy Spirit and gave birth to God’s Son in 
human form without man’s seed in a glorious and painless 
delivery in which she preserved her spiritual and physical vir¬ 
ginity! 

Orthodox Christian tradition witnesses to the conviction 
that Jesus Christ has “fulfilled all righteousness” and has freed 
those who have died and risen with him in baptism from all 
ritual practices belonging to this age which were prescribed 
“under the law” for pedogogical purposes. The church retains 
special prayers for mothers who miscarry and give birth, as well 
as the rite of churching mothers in imitation of the Virgin Mary 
who was “purified” on the fortieth day after Christ’s birth 
according to the law. (Cf. The Feast of the Meeting, February 
2.) These prayers and rites ask God’s blessings and the forgive¬ 
ness of sins for the women involved in these sacred acts. They 
do not say that sexual intercourse and birthgiving are in them¬ 
selves sinful, referring as they do to Christ’s own human birth, 
but they do clearly state that birth in the fallen world is always 
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within the conditions of sin, and that as a pure matter of fact 
virtually every human being bom into this world (as we noted 
above) has been “conceived in sins” and “brought forth in in¬ 
iquity.” In any case, it is surely not the church’s teaching that 
there is anything demeaning about womanhood as such in these 
prescriptions and practices since semen and blood are as “defil¬ 
ing” for men as menstruation and blood are for women. And, 
it must be noted as well, that sins in sexual conduct such as 
fornication, adultery, homosexual acts, acts with beasts or birds, 
etc., are treated in both the Old and New Testaments with no 
distinction due to gender. According to the law men as well as 
women are to be put to death for such offenses, as they both 
are equally pardoned in the realm of grace by Christ’s bloody 
death on the cross. What has actually happened in history, how¬ 
ever, particularly in regard to the interpretation and application 
of these rites in regard to women, is sadly another matter. The 
behavior of Christians, including the Orthodox, has often been 
in flagrant violation of both the letter and the spirit of the law 
of Christ. 


15. Gender and Sexuality in the Age to Come 

According to Orthodox doctrine, human gender distinction 
will continue to exist in God’s kingdom to come at the end of 
the ages when Christ comes in glory. What will not exist, ac¬ 
cording to Jesus himself, is any sort of “genital” sexual activity, 
particularly sexual intercourse for the procreation of children. 

Christ taught that in the coming age men and women will 
be “like angels.” Parents will not give in marriage, nor will 
couples be married. (Cf. Matt 22:29, etc.) This means, in 
traditional interpretation, that in the transfigured bodies of the 
new age there will be a way of communion between persons, 
including men and women, that will exclude conjugal union and 
biological reproduction. This new manner of communion will 
be bodily, since our bodies will be raised and glorified, and it 
will be sexual to the degree that we will still be women and 
men. But it will be a new reality with new forms of relating. 

There have been attempts in Christian history to actualize 
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the conditions of the age to come already here and now in the 
fallen world. In regard to gender and sexuality, people have 
tried, both in church and society, to live “like the angels.” 
Marriage has been forbidden to Christians on this basis, to¬ 
gether with appeals to a literal interpretation of the Lord’s 
teaching that the “perfect” are to abandon marriage and family 
life completely. Even Orthodox monastic life, with its celibacy 
and ceaseless singing to God and ceaseless struggle with the 
devils, has been popularly called the “angelic life” anticipating 
the conditions in the age to come. But the church’s experience 
in history shows that this issue must be treated with great care 
and caution. 

Orthodox tradition is very clear that Christians, not to speak 
of those outside the messianic community, still belong to “this 
age” whose “image is passing away.” (1 Cor 7:31) God’s 
kingdom is really present in Christ’s church by the Spirit’s 
power in sacrament and mystery, and may truly be tasted and 
participated in by grace through faith. But God’s kingdom is not 
yet here in the full power and glory of the universal, all-em¬ 
bracing epiphany of Christ which will come only at the end of 
history. Until the kingdom comes, men and women live in its 
anticipation, bearing bodies of flesh. They still may marry and 
bear children. And their marriages and families can be “eschato¬ 
logical signs” of God’s future reign of communion and love. 
Though they may be called to a celibate life, human beings 
remain men and women with bodies to save, transfigure and 
sanctify by God’s grace, and not to disdain, destroy and deny 
through the devil’s deceit. 

We do not know exactly what we shall be in the new age 
of God’s kingdom when Christ will subject all things to himself, 
and subject himself to his Father, so that in the Holy Spirit God 
may be “all and in all.” But what we do know is that even then 
human beings will be women and men, not angels or andro¬ 
gynes, and that our gender distinction will remain an essential 
element in the unending life which God gives us in Christ with 
possibilities for communion in love which we can now neither 
conceive nor imagine. In the church of Christ we have veiled 
insight into this mystery through the grace of the Spirit. For 
“as it is written, ‘What no eye has seen, nor ear heard, nor the 
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heart of man conceived, what God has prepared for those who 
love him,’ God has revealed to us through the Spirit.” (1 Cor 
2:9) 

We count on God’s revelation to us through the Holy Spirit 
in the church to bring us to a common understanding of what 
it means for human beings to be made in God’s image and like¬ 
ness, male and female; and to be so saved within the Christian 
church as men and women for unending life in God’s kingdom 
to come. 
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Whatever our earthly conditions and temporal circum¬ 
stances, we Orthodox Christians live in the same ecclesial and 
spiritual world. We identify with the same tradition of faith and 
life. We worship the same God through the same Christ. We are 
inspired by the same Spirit in the same church. We celebrate 
the same liturgy, participate in the same sacraments and say 
the same prayers. We meditate on the same scriptures, which we 
believe to be God’s Word inspired by God’s Spirit, interpreting 
them within the same hermeneutical context. We accept the 
same councils and are guided by the same canons. We recog¬ 
nize the same teachers and venerate the same saints. We teach 
the same doctrines, defend the same dogmas, and employ the 
same symbols of faith. In our theology as well as our worship, 
we use the same words and images which we affiirm to be 
“adequate to God” and proper to the experience which we 
share within God’s covenant community which we identify in 
history from the time of Abraham. 

Because of our convictions about what God has given to us 
in Christ and the Spirit in the church, we Orthodox Christians 
cannot endure disagreement on essential issues of doctrine, 
worship and ethical life. We rejoice in a variety of historical 
and cultural expressions of “the faith which was once for all 
delivered to the saints” (Jude 3), and we recognize an unfold¬ 
ing and development in doctrinal formulation and liturgical 
celebration as the church fulfils its historical destiny. But we 
also find ourselves compelled by our convictions to be “in full 
accord and of one mind” (Phil 2:2) concerning the truth of 
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Christ’s gospel which is not man’s, but God’s “who desires all 
people to be saved and to come to the knowledge of the truth.” 
(Cf. Gal 1:11-12, 1 Tim 2:4) For this reason when we reflect 
on the issue of God and gender we speak not about an Orth¬ 
odox Christian view, but about the Orthodox Christian view. 
We use the definite article because our faith obliges us to come 
to complete agreement on this crucial issue which lies at the 
very heart of our doctrine, worship and witness as human be¬ 
ings and Christian believers. 


1. Discovering a Common Mind 

Orthodox Christians know very well, as apostolic scriptures 
testify, that there never was, nor ever will be, a time when all 
who claim to be of God are in complete agreement concerning 
the doctrines of faith. We also know that there never was nor 
ever will be a time when all members of God’s church fully 
follow God’s will. It is inevitable and even necessary, as the 
apostle Paul has written, that there be disagreements and 
divisions among those who consider themselves true believers, 
“so that the genuine may be recognized” (1 Cor 11:9). 

We Orthodox Christians are clear about those through the 
ages whom we recognize as “genuine.” Their images fill our 
churches. They are the men and women who prepared, wrote, 
read, interpreted and lived by the scriptures which the apostolic 
church has canonized: the four Gospels and the Acts, the twenty- 
one letters of the Apocalypse. They are those named in these 
writings, and those who preserved them and passed them on. 
They are those who defended them and developed their teach¬ 
ings in the midst of violent controversies at the expense of great 
suffering and even death. These people are our fathers and 
mothers in God, our brothers and sisters in Christ. They are the 
men and women (to use the wonderful expression of the book 
of Acts) who made the Word of God “grow” through their 
spiritual life and witness. (Cf. Acts 6:7, 12:24) They are those 
who testified to God’s truth by their blood, and by the words and 
images of the church’s scriptures, sacramental rites, liturgical 
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offices, doctrinal definitions, canonical norms, and ascetical and 
mystical teachings. 

The “genuine” believers in God were never the majority 
within the church when they were alive. They were always what 
the Bible calls the “holy remnant.” When they were not simply 
disregarded and disdained they were persecuted and even mur¬ 
dered. But they were always the people who were faithful to 
God and who kept the church faithful, even, and perhaps even 
especially, in those times when society falsely claimed to be 
governed by God and guided by his church. The life and witness 
of these men and women is the life and witness of the church 
itself in its divinely inspired life and teaching. Their unity is the 
church’s very own which is given and guaranteed by God. 

History shows that it takes time for the unity of faith to 
appear among believers, including the “genuine.” It takes extra¬ 
ordinary effort and energy for the “knowledge of the truth” 
(1 Tim 2:4; cf. Jn 8:32) given to us by God, for which we con¬ 
tinually pray in our liturgical worship, to be articulated in forms 
acceptable to the saints. Unity of mind, heart and mouth among 
Orthodox believers (to use the liturgy’s language), which is the 
unity of the church, is never easily, nor mechanically or magic¬ 
ally, produced. It is never the result of some formal process of 
meeting and discussion. Still less is it the result of a decree of 
some ecclesial or secular power which all are bound to accept; 
for no such magisterial “power” exists in Christ’s church. And 
it is never a unity accepted by all who claim fidelity to God. 

The unity of faith among genuine believers is the result of 
prayer and contemplation, of liturgical worship and sacramental 
participation, of ascetical striving and mystical insight. It is an 
illumination of the hearts and minds of men and women by 
God’s grace; an act of the Holy Spirit who governs and guides 
the church in freedom. As such, the unity of faith is revealed 
and articulated through the conciliar (the Slavs would say 
sobornal ) activity of all the faithful, from the least to the great¬ 
est, whose personal thoughts and experiences are tested, cor¬ 
rected, refined and enriched over a period of time by other 
members of the body until a common mind emerges on the dis¬ 
puted question which all who are authentically within the tra¬ 
dition recognize as their own. Their common mind then becomes 
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the mind of the church itself, and comes to be expressed in the 
church’s official doctrine, liturgy and spiritual life. 

Applying this perspective to the issue of God and gender, 
we can be confident that the Lord will lead us to one mind and 
heart on the subject, and enable us to produce an articulation of 
the faith which the church will one day recognize as of God and 
receive as its own. The process will take time. It will involve 
great effort and energy. It will require great patience and for¬ 
bearance. It will be accompanied by great controversy. There 
will be passionate disputes. But it will be accomplished. Our 
faith compels us to this conclusion. 

On this basis and with this hope I present the following 
theses on the question of God and gender for our common 
consideration. 


2. God Without Gender 

God is known and worshiped in the Orthodox Church as 
wholly without gender. Indeed God for the Orthodox is without 
anything that belongs to created reality, including being itself. 
“If God is,” says St. Gregory Palamas, “than I am not; if I am, 
then God is not.” This conviction sums up the entire tradition 
on the subject. 

God in Godself is inaccessible to creaturely comprehension. 
Even when we say that God exists we spontaneously add that 
God does not exist, and that God even does not not exist if we 
conceive of God’s existence in the same way that we think of 
created things existing. 

Gender is a creaturely category. There is no gender in God. 
God is neither male nor female, nor a combination of the two. 
God is not even “beyond gender” since God is, strictly speaking, 
wholly incomparable to anything creaturely. In a word, God is 
in God’s own category altogether. 

Paradoxically (and Orthodox articulation is filled with 
paradox since it deals with the supranatural God) the affirma¬ 
tion of the absolute incomprehensibility of what God is in God- 
self is the result of the experience of God as God reveals him¬ 
self to his creatures. When God is known in his self-manifesta- 
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tion he is known as unknowable. God may even be said to be 
known by the saints through faith and love by an act of “un¬ 
knowing” which is radically different from any act which we 
would normally call “cognition” or “knowledge.” 

By his grace and good pleasure God appears to us through 
his divine actions and operations, by his divine energies and 
emanations. We can experience his presence and power, and 
thereby affirm with utter certainty that He is indeed the Holy 
One who demolishes all categories of creaturely comprehension 
and cognition, and yet is known by faith in a “union of love” 
which He himself enables for the life and joy of his creatures. 
When God is thus known it is, as St. Maximus the Confessor 
has said (in what has to be the unsurpassable statement on the 
subject) as the supra-non-knowable who is supra-non-known in 
an act of supra-non-knowing. 


3. The Tri-Personal Godhead 

When God acts to make himself known he reveals himself 
as a person (hypostasis). The Holy One whom the Orthodox 
worship as “ineffable, inconceivable, invisible, incomprehensible, 
ever-existing and eternally the same” (Liturgy of St. John 
Chrysostom) is the uncreated I AM. He is a who; and not 
simply a what. He is the one who is, was and will be; the one 
who speaks and acts in the lives of his creatures. He is the living 
God. He can be known in an inter-personal communion which 
he initiates and enables for those whom he creates in his own 
image and likeness, male and female. 

The personal God is always known through his Word 
(Da’bar /Logos / Verbum) and Spirit (Ru’ah/Pneuma/Spiritus). 
God’s Word and Spirit are personal as God himself is personal. 
They are perfect as he is perfect, holy as he is holy, divine as he 
is divine. God’s Word and Spirit are God. They are each the 
divine I AM with the I AM whose word and Spirit they are. 
Each is the Lord. Each lives and acts in inter-personal com¬ 
munion with the other. Whenever anyone, anywhere knows and 
experiences anything authentic of God, it is, we Orthodox 
affirm, always in and through God’s divine Word and Spirit 
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without whom God is not and could not be God—certainly not 
the God who is Love. 


4. Father, Son and Holy Spirit 

Orthodox Christians affirm that Jesus of Nazareth, the 
messianic king, prophet and high priest of Israel, is God‘s own 
divine Word incarnate as a human being. Jesus, the incarnate 
Word, is God’s only-begotten Son. He is also God’s uncreated 
image; and God’s radiance, splendor, power, glory, wisdom, 
truth, beauty and life. In a word, he is the perfect hypostatic 
expression of who and what God is, not being the one God him¬ 
self. He is the person who shows God to be, essentially and 
divinely, the eternal Father who is Love. 

In addition to his Son and Word, God also eternally 
possesses his all-holy Spirit as a “necessary element,” so to 
speak, of his supraessential divinity. The Holy Spirit proceeds 
from God’s divine suprabeing and rests in God’s Son and Word 
from whom he eternally shines forth. The Holy Spirit empowers 
God’s free act of creation by and for God’s divine Son and 
Word. He inspires the writing and reading of the church’s scrip¬ 
tures. He speaks through the prophets, anoints Jesus as the 
messiah, dwells in Christ’s disciples to guide them into all truth 
and enable their ministry, seals those who die and rise with 
Christ in baptism in the name of the Father and the Son and 
the Holy Spirit, and guides and empowers the church in every 
aspect of its divine worship, witness and service. 

Christians are enabled to relate to God as Father because 
they share in the relationship which God’s Son has with God in 
the Holy Spirit. This does not mean that God is to be conceived 
or imagined as “male.” God is Father to his Son in the Spirit in 
a divine manner which absolutely excludes gender and sexuality, 
as it excludes everything which belongs to created nature. In 
Christ, God becomes Father to men and women by the grace of 
the Holy Spirit in this same divine manner. 

According to Orthodox doctrine, Christians do not call God 
“Father” because they project onto God the characteristics of 
human fatherhood. Just the contrary. Human fatherhood, which 
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includes being masculine in gender, reflects in a human form, 
within human conditions, that which God is in a uniquely divine 
manner. “I bow my knees before the Father,” the apostle says, 
“from whom every fatherhood (patria) in heaven and on earth 
is named.” (Eph 3:14) The teaching is consistent with that of 
Jesus who commanded us to “call no man your father on earth, 
for you have one Father, who is in heavan.” (Matt 23:9) The 
point here is that every human fatherhood images and expresses 
the unique fatherhood of God. For, as a rule, human beings are 
in every respect to understand themselves within their created 
conditions according to God, as God reveals himself through 
Christ and the Spirit within the created world; they are not to 
understand God according to their creaturely experiences. In a 
word, human beings are made in God’s image and likeness; and 
not God in theirs. 


5. Gender Imagery in the Bible and Liturgy 

The names revealed to us by God in Christ and the Spirit, 
and the symbols and images which accompany these names in 
the divine oikonomia, are, for the Orthodox, the most approp¬ 
riate possible names for worship and witness in spirit and in 
truth. They are the names which God provides for his glorifica¬ 
tion and participation within the messianic community. They 
are not the product of human cultural, social, political or eco¬ 
nomic conditions. They are rather intended by God to inform 
and inspire such conditions, as well as to evaluate and judge 
them, so that human beings might live and act in a Godlike 
manner. 

The most high God wills to be Abba/Father to all men 
and women. His Son, personally incarnate as Jesus of Nazareth, 
becomes their brother; as he also becomes their lord, master, 
servant and friend. And God’s Spirit becomes one spirit with 
their spirit as they become his children in the messiah. Through 
Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit men and women receive the 
inheritance of first-born sons. They become joint-heirs of divine 
power and glory. For in Christ, in respect to our relationship 
with God, in our gifts as well as our obligations, the differences 
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which existed “under the law” between men and women (as 
between Jews and gentiles, and slaves and freepersons) no 
longer apply. This appears to be the meaning in traditional 
Orthodox interpretation of the well-known words of the apostle 
Paul that for those who have been baptised into Christ and 
have put on Christ “there cannot be male and female” (as there 
can neither be Jew nor Greek, slave nor free) “for you are all 
one in Christ Jesus”. (Gal 3:27-8; cf. also Col 3:11)) 

In this celebrated passage the apostle Paul is not teaching 
that the natural distinctions and differences between baptised 
men and women (not to speak of the unbaptised) no longer 
exist. Nor is he saying that the place and service of men and 
women become identical and interchangeable in the messianic 
community (not to speak of society outside the covenant of 
grace). He is rather proclaiming that by God’s grace in Christ 
all distinctions and differences in relation to God which existed 
“under the law” no longer hold for believers in Jesus. Divine 
sonship is freely given in Christ to all human beings. By grace 
through faith everyone and anyone becomes a participant in 
God’s kingdom. The pedagogical period is past; the substantial 
reality has come. The time of enigmas and shadows is over; the 
fulness of grace and truth is now given. (Cf. John 1:1-18) 

In a clash of symbolisms, which testifies to the divine 
mystery being revealed, (and so, say the saints, is to be fully 
expected), Jesus is not simply the brother to his disciples, as 
well as their master, lord, servant and friend. He is also their 
divine bridegroom, husband and head. Jesus is the new Adam; 
his church is the new Eve. He is the bridegroom; the church is 
his bride. He is the head; the church in his body. In this sense, 
the messiah may be said to be incomplete in himself. Jesus alone 
is not the whole Christ (as St. Augustine boldly proclaimed). 
For those who are “members of Christ” are called to “complete 
what is lacking in their Lord’s affliction for the sake of his body, 
that is the church,” which is “the fulness of him who fills all in 
all.” (Cf. 1 Cor 6:15, 12:12; Col 1:24; Eph 1:23) 

As the second and final Adam, Christ finds and fulfils him¬ 
self as a divine person made Man in those whom God gives him 
for this purpose as his body and bride. The church, fashioned 
from the side of Christ as he hangs on the cross in the “ecstasy” 
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of death, is the new Eve. She is the perfect “helper fit for him,” 
the true “mother of the living” who bears and nurtures children 
to God. (Cf. 1 Cor 15:42; Gen 2:18-21) 

These gender-related names, images and symbols are so 
essential to the biblical story and the church’s faith, together 
with the liturgical worship and mystical life which they engender, 
that the story and the faith would not be what they are without 
them. The story of creation, fall and redemption, of the origin 
and destiny of the world, of the messianic age which already 
reigns in the church of Christ which is the “bride of the Lamb”; 
and the faith, hope and love which this story evokes in believers, 
with the worship and witness which it produces, cannot be told 
and celebrated in any other way. To change or replace its names 
and imagery is to change and replace its reality into something 
totally different from what it is. On this point the so-called 
“radical feminists” who call for the wholesale rejection of these 
traditional names and images as being destructive of authentic 
human being and life are in complete agreement with the Orth¬ 
odox Christians who stand firm to retain them. And both dis¬ 
agree with the Christian feminists who say that they may be 
kept, but must be recast, corrected and completed by other 
names and images devoid of their particular kind of gender- 
related content. 


6. Feminine and Maternal Imagery in the Godhead 

The naming of God as Father with his divine Son and 
Spirit, and the gender-related imagery which these names evoke 
and require, particularly that which symbolizes the church as 
Christ’s body and bride, mother to God the Father’s number¬ 
less children, appear to leave little or no room for other ways of 
naming and imaging the divine realities known in the messianic 
community. In the Orthodox tradition this is certainly true 
simply because of the pervasive and dominant place which these 
names and images hold in the church’s scripture, liturgy and 
spiritual life. The Trinitarian names and their accompanying 
symbolism in the dispensatoin of salvation are so powerfully 
present in the church that they have become practically exclu- 
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sive. And they have often been misunderstood, and misused and 
abused, by those who employ them. 

Looking carefully at Orthodox tradition on this issue, as 
well as the history surrounding the tradition (which is most 
often deviant, and, in any case, must never be identified with 
the tradition itself), what is required is not the replacement of 
these names and images, nor their alteration on the basis of 
historical circumstances and cultural conditions, particularly 
those of the contemporary world, especially the modem secu¬ 
larized West. What is needed is rather their proper understanding 
and application. 

There is no possibility for naming God “mother” in the 
biblical tradition and in the liturgical and mystical life which 
this tradition engenders. And there is no possibility for naming 
God’s Word “daughter.” The use of the generic terms “parent” 
and “child” for the Father and the Son are unacceptable since 
they are theologically inaccurate and destructive of the familial 
and conjugal imagery in the church’s scripture, liturgy and 
mystical experience. The terms “creator,” “redeemer” and 
“sanctifier” (or “sustainer”) for the three divine persons are also 
unacceptable because they not only are not names, but are 
misleading even as titles when applied to the distinct persons of 
the Holy Trinity, since the one God and Father creates, redeems, 
sanctifies and sustains the world through his divine Son and 
Word, and his Holy Spirit. There is no divine activity which is 
not the common activity of the three divine persons originating 
in the Father, enacted by the Son and accomplished by the 
Holy Spirit in perfect interpersonal unity. 

We must understand, however, as we have already men¬ 
tioned, that the names of Father, Son and Holy Spirit, and the 
imagery arising from their divine activity in the world, cannot 
be applied to God in terms of our human experiences in the 
fallen world. They are rather to be contemplated in their own 
right within the community of faith and so serve to inform and 
inspire, as well as to evaluate and judge, our human and sinful 
experiences. We must come to see exactly what these names and 
symbols mean in God’s economy of salvation, and how they are 
to illumine and instruct our human being and life. 

First of all we see that the names of Father, Son and Spirit 
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cannot be applied indiscriminately to Divinity as such. They are 
not applied to the divine nature, i.e. to what makes the Godhead 
to be God in the fulness of the tri-hypostatic divine supraes- 
sence. (And we must remember that for the Orthodox the divine 
“essence” or “nature” is not the “one God” in whom the divine 
persons “subsist” and “relate”; for us the one God is personally 
the Father who is never devoid of his Son and his Spirit.) Nor 
are these names indiscriminately applicable to each of the 
divine persons. Nor are they applicable to the persons “taken 
as a whole,” so to speak, in their divine communion. 

Thus, for example, our knowledge of the living God through 
his Word and Spirit tells us that to be God and to be Father 
are not simply the same. Fatherhood is not an attribute of the 
divine nature, nor a natural property of divinity as such. It is a 
hypostatic property of the one true God who is the Father of 
the Son and the source of the Spirit. Our experience of God is 
not exhausted by the person of God the Father, nor of father¬ 
hood, alone. Divinity is not paternity; and paternity is not 
divinity. There is much more to the one living God than his 
being personally the Father. Or (to put it perhaps a bit more 
accurately) there is more to being the one God and Father than 
is contained in fatherhood alone; just as there is much more to 
the Godhead than what belongs to the Father alone. 

The point of this example is to show that the matter of 
calling God Father is not as simple as is sometimes thought, 
and that greater nuance is needed in articulating the experience 
of God in the church, with greater care given to the interpreta¬ 
tion of the significance of the names of the Tri-personal God¬ 
head both for our understanding of God as well as for the 
application of the divine names and activities to the created, 
and sinful, conditions of this world. 

The charge against the primacy, if not the absolute exclu¬ 
sivity, of the names and accompanying imagery of Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit for the divine hypostases is that there is no 
place in the Godhead for feminine and maternal names and 
images. That none of the divine persons is called by a name 
used for feminine human beings is true—and critically significant. 
But this does not mean that the persons of the Trinity are devoid 
of characteristics that are usually called “feminine”; nor does 
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it mean that there is nothing in the Godhead to ground and 
valorize the feminine in the created order. 

It must be affirmed, first of all, that the three persons of the 
Godhead actualize within the divine supranature in a uniquely 
divine manner absolutely everything which belongs to the cre¬ 
ated order. God is not only the metaphysical exception in regard 
to “all things visible and invisible” which he creates; God is also 
their metaphysical exemplar in his divine self-actualization 
within the Godhead and in his self-revelation through his divine 
operations in the world. 

The world “is” because it participates in the “being” of God 
which is, as we have said above, so far beyond being in the 
created sense that God can be said even not to exist. Never¬ 
theless, all that “is” is, and is in its particular way, because in 
ways unimaginable and inconceivable to the created mind, both 
human and angelic, all that is exists in a divine way known to 
God alone within the fulness of divine suprabeing and life; for 
otherwise it could not exist at all. This means that while there 
is literally no such thing as a “divine masculine” or a “divine 
feminine,” what we know as the human “masculine” and “fem¬ 
inine” within the created order (as everything else that is called 
into being by God) is actualized in a divine manner within the 
Godhead. And we would further claim that the naming of God 
as Father and the Word as Son does, as we have said, in this 
sense provide insight and guidance for our understanding of 
human “masculinity,” particularly in what it means to be a 
human father, son, husband and brother. 

But where do we find, if anywhere, insight into an under¬ 
standing of human “femininity” in God, an illumination about 
what it means for a human being to be a woman, and particu¬ 
larly a mother, wife, daughter and sister? The answer here, in 
contemplating God withi n the Orthodox tradition, appears to 
be threefold. 

First of all, such insight is discovered in the images and 
symbols applied to each of the three persons of Holy Trinity, 
and to Divinity itself, which we normally identify as “feminine” 
and “maternal.” Secondly it is found in Christ’s relationship with 
the church, symbolically personified (as we shall mention be¬ 
low) in the person of the Virgin Mary. And it is finally dis- 
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covered in a special way in the hypostatic characteristics of the 
Holy Spirit as the Spirit acts within the Godhead (what the 
Orthodox traditionally call theologia), and as the Spirit par¬ 
ticipates in God’s divine action in the world and in human 
history (what we call oikonomia). 

When we look at what can be called the “feminine” and 
“maternal” symbols applied to God the Father, Christ the in¬ 
carnate Son and Word, and the Holy Spirit, we must be careful 
to distinguish qualities which are authentically “feminine” and 
“maternal” from those which have been so designated by sinful 
people (mostly, but not exclusively, men) within the fallen 
conditions of the corrupted world. We can be guided in our 
decisions at this point by what the scripture and church tra¬ 
dition—particularly the liturgy, sacraments and lives of saints— 
provide as criteria for proper discernment. Nowhere in Orth¬ 
odox tradition, for example, including the Bible, are weakness, 
passivity and carnality applied to God or to any godly human 
being; although meekness, receptivity and bodily existence are 
seen to be positive characteristics, even for the Son of God in 
his divine humanity. The point here is simply to note that great 
care needs to be taken to see what comes from God in the 
authentic church tradition, and what comes from “this world” 
in its fallen condition, which includes most of church history 
and plenty of perverted theological thinking and spiritual be¬ 
havior. 

Clearly applied to the persons of the Trinity, and to Divinity 
as such, are certain physical and spiritual properties and actions, 
which are undeniably “feminine” and “maternal,” connected 
with birth and nurture. The Bible and the liturgy speak meta¬ 
phorically of God’s “womb” and God’s “breasts,” and attribute 
images and activities of birth, nurture, feeding, brooding and 
cuddling to the divine persons. The most central quality of God 
in the Old Testament, for example, his “mercy” or “steadfast 
love” ( hes’ed , has definite “feminine” connotations connected 
to womblike protection, nurture, care, commitment and com¬ 
munion. And the conviction which lies at the heart of the New 
Testament (at least for the Orthodox) that God bears a Son 
from his own being in a way which allows the church to cele¬ 
brate Christ’s birth in time “from a mother without a father” as 
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the creaturely actualization by grace of the same Son’s divine 
birth in eternity “from a Father without a mother,” also has 
implications for the “feminine” and “maternal” qualities in the 
Godhead. Many Orthodox saints (the majority being men) 
contemplate and articulate this mystery in this way in writings 
which have become integrated into the church’s liturgical poetry 
and hymnography. 

While “feminine” and “maternal” characteristics are attrib¬ 
uted to God the Father and his Son in metaphorical and sym¬ 
bolical ways in Orthodox scripture and tradition, the Holy 
Spirit is the divine hypostasis to whom these attributes are most 
often personally ascribed in the Bible and in the writings of the 
saints. Although the liturgy does not make much of this, at least 
to my knowledge, a number of the church fathers do (and not 
only those of the early Syriac tradition where the Spirit was 
normally referred to in the feminine gender), as do some con¬ 
temporary Orthodox thinkers (and not only those connected 
with Russian “sophiology”). 

Because the Holy Spirit is the “life-creating Spirit” who 
personally vivifies the Godhead as well as the whole of creation; 
the one who enables the birth and growth of the messiah and 
has come to be virtually identified with his churchly body and 
bride; the one who sustains and nurtures the bodily and spiritual 
life of the saints, the church, and the entire universe; the one 
whose personal presence makes the church in her sacramental 
being the foretaste of the cosmos transformed by Christ into the 
kingdom of God which is the heavenly Jerusalem, the “bride of 
the lamb” who “is our mother” (Gal 4:26, Rev 21:9) ... the 
Holy Spirit naturally evokes images which may properly be 
called “feminine” and “maternal.” This point, which will be 
repeated below, requires greater and deeper reflection by Orth¬ 
odox Christians, particularly, I would think, by women. 


7. Sophia: the Wisdom of God 

A particular question arises in our time when we consider 
the issue of God and gender, concerning the Wisdom of God, 
the divine Sophia. Since the word hokh’ma is feminine in 
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Hebrew, and the actions of God’s Wisdom, particularly as it is 
“hypostasized” and “personified” in the Bible’s “wisdom litera¬ 
ture,” displays characteristics which are clearly feminine, it has 
become popular to see Wisdom as the “divine feminine” par 
excellence. This is done not only by Western writers, many of 
them outspokenly “feminist,” but also, and more interesting for 
us, by a number of Russian thinkers led by the famous theolo¬ 
gian Fr. Sergius Bulgakov to whom many within and without 
the Orthodox Church refer in their reflections and writings. 

When we take the Orthodox tradition as a whole, and 
attempt to synthesize the witness of those who are recognized 
as “genuine,” and that which they have left us in the canonical 
scriptures, liturgies, dogmas, canons and icons, as well as in 
those aspects of their life and teachings which have received 
universal reception by the church, we can, I believe, come to 
some tentative conclusions on the issue of divine Wisdom in 
relation to the question of gender. 

We must admit first of all that there is a special quality to 
Wisdom in the Bible and church tradition which calls for par¬ 
ticular attention and reflection. This is especially true because 
divine Wisdom came clearly to be identified with the divine 
Son, Word and Image of God incarnate in human form as Jesus 
Christ. We also observe that Wisdom came to be seen in the 
tradition as the particular attribute of God which somehow 
sums up and includes all others, the divine property which 
becomes the particular quality, together with the divine grace 
and truth which it embodies and expresses, distinguishing those 
who are “made god by grace” through Christ and the Holy 
Spirit who is the Spirit of Wisdom. This leads to a conclusion 
clearly witnessed in the tradition, namely, that saints are always 
characterized by spiritual wisdom, in opposition to carnal fool¬ 
ishness; and that the Virgin Mary, the “least in God’s kingdom” 
who is the greatest among the saints as the panagia who per¬ 
sonifies the church as Christ’s body and bride, is herself the 
living temple which Wisdom has built, the living throne upon 
which Wisdom is seated, the living vessel in which Wisdom 
dwells. It is no doubt for this reason that Holy Wisdom, which 
was first identified hypostatically with God’s Son Jesus Christ (to 
whom, for example, the great church of Hagia Sophia in Con- 
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stantinople is dedicated) came later to be personified through 
God’s grace in the all-holy Virgin Mary—in whose honor certain 
early Russian churches were dedicated under the name of 
Sophia. 

While we cannot say that Fr. Bulgakov’s formulation of the 
place of Sophia in Christian theology and spiritual life (still 
less that of Soloviev and Florensky) is fully compatible with 
Orthodox tradition, we must confess that the great theologian 
has raised issues which are critical to the presentation of Ortho¬ 
doxy in our time, particularly on the issue of gender. Fr. 
Bulgakov’s great contribution, it seems to me, is his struggle 
with the burning issue of God’s communion with the world 
which he creates, redeems and deifies to be by grace (as the 
church fathers have said) that which God himself is by nature. 
The communion between the “wholly other” God and his cre¬ 
ated world centered in the human person as microcosm and 
mediator, may legitimately be likened to a union of man and 
woman where the two become one yet remain distinctly two in 
a union (to use the words of the council of Chalcedon about 
the divinity and humanity of Christ the incarnate Word) that is 
without separation or division in any way, but is also without 
change in nature to either party, nor results in a fusion (or 
“confusion”) between them which produces some radically 
“new thing” which is neither God nor creature. 

Fr. Bulgakov struggled with the conception and articulation 
of how God and the world can be really one in a way which 
would overcome the various sorts of pantheism on the one hand 
and dualism on the other which he rightly saw to characterize 
most thought and speech on the subject, Christian and non- 
Christian. He introduced the concept of Sophia the Wisdom of 
God (in my view somewhat artificially and unnecessarily) to 
do this. He saw Sophia as having two aspects or forms: un¬ 
created and created. Uncreated Sophia, identified with the 
divine essence ( ousia ), is eternally hypostasized in the divine 
Son and Word. This same Sophia is identified in its “created 
form” with all that God has called into being out of nothing¬ 
ness. Creation, which is Sophia in its created aspect, loses its 
sophianic character through sin and is restored through Christ 
and the Holy Spirit. The church as the transfigured cosmos is 
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created Sophia becoming one with divine Sophia in a theandric 
unity, the fulfilment of divine Godmanhood realized from all 
eternity in Christ. Created Sophia which is one with divine 
Sophia by nature, and is reestablished as such in Christ and the 
Spirit in the church, and in all creation at the Lord’s parousia, 
is hypostasized in the Virgin Mary, who is thereby the personi¬ 
fication of the church as well as the deified cosmos to come at 
the end of history. In this sense, by the particular action of the 
Holy Spirit who is our “divine mother,” Mary reveals the 
“eternal” and “divine feminine” which Sophia is as God’s un- 
hypostasized essence or nature ( ousia ), when she is united with 
Christ, the incarnate Word, who hypostasizes God’s Wisdom in 
his divine person. Thus created Sophia (i.e. the whole of crea¬ 
tion) is brought into perfect communion with uncreated Sophia 
(i.e. the divine essence) as God becomes “all and in all” through 
Christ and the Spirit at the end of time as we now know it... 
of which communion, we may add, the Theotokos is already 
now the personal realization. 

While it does not seem necessary or proper to articulate the 
union of God and creation, particularly God and creation re¬ 
deemed and deified in God’s Son and Spirit, in a “sophiological” 
way, and while it is certainly not traditional to do so (as Fr. 
Bulgakov himself would be the first to admit), the obvious 
intention in his vision and work, it seems to me, is necessary and 
proper. The vision, and the experience underlying it, must be 
articulated much more carefully, however, and in some ways 
much more in keeping with the church’s biblical, liturgical and 
mystical tradition. It is surely possible to do this. And to begin 
this work in earnest is undoubtedly one of the primary tasks, if 
not indeed the most urgent task, for Orthodox theologians today, 
especially (I would add for obvious reasons) Orthodox women. 


8. Spirit, Sophia, Church, Mary 

Because of the “feminine” characteristics of the Holy Spirit 
and the feminine gender of the word “spirit” in Hebrew and 
Syriac; and because of the feminine gender and imagery of 
divine Sophia; and the feminine symbolism and imagery of the 
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church as Christ’s body and bride: the new Eve for the new 
Adam; and the obvious femininity of the Virgin Mary who is 
indeed the creature supraeminently empowered by the Holy 
Spirit to be the perfect human being: the quintessential saint, 
the personal image of the church and the deified cosmos, and 
the ark, temple and throne of divine Wisdom ... there definitely 
occurred in Orthodox Christian tradition, particularly in mystical 
contemplation and doxological poetry, a “conflation” of the 
Holy Spirit, Sophia, the Church and Mary in a complex of 
symbolisms and images which manifest what may indeed in 
some sense appropriately be called the “divine feminine.” They 
do so in the sense that these images disclose aspects of divine 
and human being and action which all divine and human per¬ 
sons must have, but which in the order of creation and redemp¬ 
tion belong especially to women. 

This does not mean, as we have already said, that the Holy 
Spirit, or even Sophia, can be conceived of as a “woman” in 
contradistinction to the Son and Word who is a “man” imaging 
the “masculinity” of the God the Father. Nor can it be taken 
to mean that there is literally some sort of “masculinity” and 
“femininity” in the Godhead (which, of course, no Orthodox 
Christian, however speculative his or her thinking, would de¬ 
fend) . What it does mean is that characteristics and qualities of 
personal being and behavior which are supraeminently those of 
women have a grounding and exemplification in the Godhead 
and in the actions of the Holy Trinity, and that they do so 
particularly in the personal activities of the Holy Spirit in mak¬ 
ing, redeeming, sanctifying and sustaining the world. 

While some thinkers see this sort of interpretation of the 
Holy Spirit (and Sophia) as a type of “romantic feminism” 
which serves to “keep women in their place” by including the 
“feminine” in Divinity in a way which grounds the subordina¬ 
tion of women to men because it removes women from any 
direct, personal comparison with God the Father and Christ the 
Son, we can only say that we believe that this is not necessarily 
the case. We hope, at least in some tentative way, to be demon¬ 
strating this in our present reflections, particularly in what fol¬ 
lows. And we further hope that the issue will receive much 
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greater and deeper attention in Orthodox theology, particularly 
in the work being done today by women. 


9. In God’s Image and Likeness: Male and Female 

Orthodox Christian tradition has always affirmed that human 
beings are made in God’s image and likeness, male and female. 
This means that humanity reflects and imitates divinity in its 
very structure. Human beings are persons who possess an iden¬ 
tical human nature which mirrors the divine nature in a created 
way, and as such they can express God’s uncreated attributes 
in a created manner. Men and women are created “I am’s,” self- 
conscious acting subjects, intelligent moral beings who can 
know, will, speak and act within the limited conditions of their 
createdness. 

There is only one human nature which belongs identically 
to men and women; there is not one nature of man and another 
of woman. This one human nature, like the divine nature of the 
Holy Trinity, does not exist in abstraction. There is, in this 
sense, no such thing as humanity in general, just as there is no 
such thing as divinity. There are only concretely existing human 
beings, persons with names and faces who “enhypostasize” the 
human nature which is common to all, each in a unique and 
irrepeatable way; just as there is no “God-in-general,” but con¬ 
cretely the one God and Father, and the divine Son and Word, 
and the all-holy Spirit—each of whom is uniquely “God” in a 
manner personally distinct from the others. 

Like the persons of the Holy Trinity, human persons find 
and fulfill themselves in communion with other persons with 
whom they are “of one essence” (to use the technical theolog¬ 
ical term: homoousios). Because of their created character, 
there must be multitudes of human persons, male and female, 
(and not just three persons, as in the Trinity) to complete the 
possibilities of human nature and to express in communion with 
one another that of which humans are capable in their being 
made in God’s image. Because the divine nature which their 
humanity reflects is infinitely boundless in its supra-perfection, 
the possibilities for achievement and perfection for human per- 
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sons is, by God’s grace, equally boundless and infinite. Thus, as 
the Orthodox saints say, human being is an “imitation of God,” 
and the human person is a creature with the call to be by God’s 
gracious power literally everything that God himself is, with his 
Son and Spirit, in the boundless fulness of divine being and life. 

This means that human being and life is never complete. 
Its perfection consists in growth in perfection through an ever- 
more-perfect participation in God’s supraessential perfection 
made accessible to creaturely communion by the uncreated 
divine energies which flow from the three divine persons of God 
the Father, Son and Holy Spirit. In their call to unending growth 
in divine perfection, there is no difference at all between men 
and women, just as there is (as we have mentioned above) no 
difference in this respect between human beings of various 
nationalities, races and social positions. Women as well as men 
are persons imaging the person of God who is himself hypo- 
statically imaged in Christ, with a human nature reflecting the 
nature of the Holy Trinity. 

Also belonging to human being made in God’s image and 
likeness, male and female, is the relationship and communion 
between the two sexes. Gender-differentiation for human beings 
is an essential element in their ability to reflect and participate 
in God’s divine being and life whose content is love. Just as 
there is no such thing as humanity in general, but only actual 
people; so also there is no such thing as an abstract “masculine” 
and “feminine,” or abstract “man” and “woman.” There are 
only actually existing persons who are human beings either as 
women or men. And it is exactly as men and women, and in 
their intercommunion together, that human beings find and 
fulfill themselves as creatures made in God’s image and likeness 
since their sexuality is an essential part of their humanity and, 
as such, must be integrated into their human behavior in a 
Godlike and God-befitting manner. 

This point is clearly made in the Bible, particularly in the 
Genesis stories about Adam and Eve, and in the New Testament 
scriptures which interpret these stories in the light of Christ and 
the church. It is also clearly made in the church’s liturgy, sacra¬ 
ments and lives of saints. It has, however, not been successfully 
developed theologically in church tradition. There is no doc- 
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trinal articulation of the issue which can claim formal accept¬ 
ance by the church. There are no conciliar definitions on the 
subject which enjoy universal recognition by the churches which 
acknowledge each other as Orthodox. (The only noteworthy 
exception would be the canons of the council of Gangra which 
condemn the heresy of encratism and affirm the goodness of 
sexuality and marriage; though they do so without theological 
elaboration.) And no consensus has been reached on the ques¬ 
tion which has received universal ecclesial acceptance and 
affirmation in any other more organic way. 

What has been said in church history on the subject by such 
fathers as saints Gregory of Nyssa, Augustine and Maximus the 
Confessor (not to mention certain influential figures in early 
Christian history whose doctrines the church has rejected, such 
as Origen and Tertullian), as well as by such modern thinkers 
as Soloviev, Florensky, Bulgakov and Evdokimov, has not found 
a place within the church’s holy tradition. It has, on the con¬ 
trary, been considered by most who have studied it to be at best 
questionable and confusing, and, at worst, mistaken and mis¬ 
leading. And it is not irrelevant to our present discussion to 
note that the questionable and clearly unacceptable teachings of 
Orthodox churchmen, including several canonized saints—par¬ 
ticularly, though not exclusively, in the area of gender distinc¬ 
tion and sexuality—have virtually always been in the areas of 
their thought most strongly influenced by philosophies outside 
the church’s biblical tradition, particularly those deriving from 
various sorts of hellenistic and idealistic worldviews. 

Much work is demanded of contemporary Orthodox theo¬ 
logians to assess what has been said on this issue, namely how 
sexuality and gender distinction contributes to human being 
made in the image and likeness of God, and how men and 
women image God’s being and life in their communion with 
each other. We are obliged to try to articulate a position on the 
subject which the church may one day come to accept as its 
own. And once again, for both practical and theoretical rea¬ 
sons, it would be most welcome, and even necessary, that this 
work be done in large part by women. 
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10. Gender, Sexuality, Marriage and Celibacy 

Reflecting on “the making of Man” within the mystical life 
of the new covenant community in which the risen Christ opens 
our minds to understand the scriptures (Lk 24:45), we find 
ourselves capable of making several assertions concerning 
human sexuality and gender distinction. 

We affirm first of all that gender and sexuality belong to 
human nature as such. We humans are male and female by the 
express will of God. We were not created this way in preview 
of the fall, sin and death. We were created this way, and will 
be this way forever, because sexuality and gender are necessary 
for our being made in God’s image and likeness (even if we 
cannot now explain clearly and in detail how this is so). 

We affirm as well that normal and godly human being and 
life requires spiritual communion between human persons of 
different genders. This communion is expressed in a unique 
way in marriage and the procreation of children, which are the 
express will of God and cannot be associated with sin, but is not 
at all limited to conjugal union. All relationships between 
human beings have a “gender” dimension. We are not angels, 
nor (as Fr. Florovsky writes) a combination of “ghosts” and 
“corpses.” We are, and always will be, embodied spirits who 
are either men or women. And our being women or men is an 
essential part of every relationship which we have as human 
beings: with ourselves, with God, with our neighbors, who 
include in the first place our parents and family members, and 
with nature. 

As men and women within God’s final covenant community 
with creation in Christ we recognize only two ways of relating 
which involve (what has come to be called in our day) a “gen¬ 
ital” expression of our sexuality. Only these two ways are 
“adequate to God” who is Love, and to our human being, male 
and female, made in God’s image and likeness. These two ways 
are heterosexual monogamous marriage and consecrated vir¬ 
ginity. 

The purpose of marriage, to speak in a utilitarian way 
which is rather alien to biblical and mystical tradition, is com- 
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munion in love. Marriage is the “sacrament of love.” As a 
“profound mystery” whose prototype is Christ and the church 
(and God and the world, and Yahweh and Israel), marriage 
brings two persons into a bond of unity which enhances the 
distinction and value of each person in direct proportion to the 
measure in which the “two become one” in God. The sexual act 
is an expression of this union in love. When godly, it includes 
every manner of love. It is an act of eros, the passionate yearn¬ 
ing for union with the beloved. It includes friendship and af¬ 
fection. And it is motivated and crowned by agape which is the 
acceptance and affirmation of the other as the other really is 
through an act totally devoted to the other’s well-being and 
happiness. 

When sane and godly, marriage also always includes the 
creation of new persons in the image and likeness of God, and 
in the image and likeness of the parents through whose union 
the new being is born. (Cf. Gen 5:1-3) It is surely the con¬ 
viction of Orthodox Christian tradition that children are a 
normal part of marriage in God’s image. This does not mean 
that a childless marriage due to the fallenness of the world is 
ungodly. Nor does it mean that every act of sexual union in 
marriage must have procreation as its purpose and justification. 
(We Orthodox must come at some point to a common teaching 
about conception control in marriage.) Nor does it mean that 
marriage without sexual expression and procreation is incomplete 
and defective. What it does mean is that love between a man 
and woman who are united in marriage normally results in the 
creation of a family which functions (in St. John Chrysostom’s 
celebrated expression) as a “small church,” a sacramental act¬ 
ualization of the kingdom of God in the fallen world, a com¬ 
munion of many persons in truth and in love within a God- 
inspired order of relationships. 

Truth and love may sometimes find other expressions in 
marriage than the creation of a family. Because of the fallenness 
of the world, husbands and wives may choose to live in con¬ 
tinence, or may have to live this way against their will, because 
God has providentially given them another calling and task to 
perform. Though this may indeed be the case in some instances, 
it remains the church’s teaching, enforced by her canonical 
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tradition, that married people who refrain from sexual com¬ 
munion because they consider sexual intercourse to be inher¬ 
ently sinful, just as those who refuse to marry at all for this 
reason, are insane and ungodly. And so also are they who 
refuse to have children in principle, whether or not they engage 
in sexual intercourse, when their refusal is due to a misguided 
spirituality or a graceless carnality. 

There are also men and women, Orthodox tradition would 
insist, who are called to the single life. This vocation excludes 
from their experience any form of sexual expression which we 
would nowadays call “genital.” This does not mean that single 
people turn into angels, or become “merely human” without a 
sexual dimension and expression to their being and life. Single 
people, including monks and nuns, remain men and women. 
Their gender and sexuality remain part of their physical and 
spiritual life. It is consecrated and integrated into their worship 
and witness. It is an integral element in their relationships with 
other people. But the ways in which single people love God and 
their neighbors excludes “genital” sexual activity and inter¬ 
course of any sort. Their lives because of this are not deprived 
of anything essential to human fulfilment—for love, including 
erotic love (which belongs even to God), need not be expressed 
in a genital manner. If this were the case, those called to con¬ 
secrated celibacy, as well as those deprived of conjugal inter¬ 
course because of the conditions of their earthly lives (e.g. 
through sickness, death or separation due to duty or trouble) 
would be denied the fulness of human being and life. Among 
such allegedly unfulfilled and incomplete people would be the 
majority of the church’s canonized saints, including John the 
Baptist and the Virgin Mary, and the Lord Jesus himself. 

While the church’s celibate saints are completely continent 
in regard to “genital” activity, they are, as we noted, fully 
sexual in their spiritual lives which necessarily include bodily 
actualization and expression. The saints are healthy men and 
women who virtually always have deep and significant relation¬ 
ships with persons of the other gender. We need only to point 
here, by way of example, to the canonized men and women, 
often physically related, who appear in history in “clusters,” 
such as the “holy remnant” who received Jesus at his coming. 
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or the “three holy hierarchs” (celebrated on January 30) with 
the holy women, married and celibate, who inspired their doc¬ 
trines and actions, and even authored some of their works. How 
many of the church’s “holy fathers” were sons and brothers of 
holy mothers and sisters? And how many of them had women 
co-workers with whom they enjoyed the deepest friendship and 
collaboration? 

The only exception to the deep and significant interrela¬ 
tionships which are normally found in some form or other be¬ 
tween men and women saints (which “exception” somehow 
proves the “rule”) would be the saints whose particular “cross” 
in this life is struggling with carnal lust. These are the wounded 
and victimized people who have proved unable to trust themselves 
sexually in relationships with people, whether of their own or 
the other sex. These heroic souls, like alcoholics who may never 
drink wine, find themselves compelled to give up normal rela¬ 
tionships with others due to their sad and tragic, but wholly 
justifiable, fear of falling into abnormal relationships of sin. 
Such great saints are usually found among the desert-dwellers 
and penitents. For all of their difficulties, they still never fall 
into the trap of condemning sexuality as such. Should they do 
so, they would have to be excluded from the church’s com¬ 
munion—as large numbers of people with this view, and even 
entire ecclesial communities, actually were at some points in 
the church’s history. 


11. Communion and Hierarchy 

Communion among human beings requires order. God 
provides this order, according to Orthodox understanding, in 
creation; and brings it to fulfilment, within the conditions of 
this age, in Christ and the Church. The order is patterned after 
the interpersonal communion of the persons of the Holy Trin¬ 
ity, which communion God shares with his creatures in his 
actions through his Word and Spirit in his dispensation in the 
world. As there is an order in the Holy Trinity—archetypically 
actualized in the theologia of the Godhead, and prototypically 
revealed in God’s oikonomia in history (which we Orthodox, 
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unlike some feminist authors, see as organically interrelated)— 
so there is an order in creation generally, and in human com¬ 
munity in particular. 

The communion of the three persons of the Godhead is 
rooted not only in the consubstantiality of the three hypostases, 
but more basically, so to speak, in the person of the one God 
and Father, the divine “source” and “cause” of the Word and 
Spirit who is the one God whose divine nature the Word and 
Spirit possess in an identity of being and life. The monorchia 
and headship of God the Father results in a hierarchy within 
the Godhead which provides for perfect order within the Trinity 
and perfect communion among the three persons, but which at 
the same time renders impossible any sort of inequality, hetero¬ 
substantiality or metaphysical subordination among the divine 
hypostases. In this view, resulting not from abstract speculations 
but from the experience of God the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit in their divine activity in history, hierarchy and equality 
are not mutually exclusive categories. Just the contrary. They 
belong together to ensure perfect order and communion. 

The Son and Spirit are from the Father who, in his hypo¬ 
static mode of existence as “source of divinity,” is “greater” 
than they are. (Cf. Jn 14:28) Being “from” the Father in a 
divine manner, however, the Son and the Spirit are in no way 
inferior to him. They are not “lesser gods” (an absurdity). Nor 
are they creatures (a blasphemy). They are divine with exactly 
the same divinity as God. Yet all that they have is from God, 
and all that they are is due to him. In their activity in the 
world, which flows from their essential relationship within the 
Godhead and reflects it in history, the Son and the Spirit obey 
God and honor him. They listen to him and serve him. They 
submit themselves to him and are subject to him. And all this 
occurs to their divine honor and glory, being realized in ways 
that in no way degrade or demean their dignity as divine per¬ 
sons, each of whom is God with the other, and with the one 
God and Father whose Son and Spirit they are. 

Among human beings, as in nature, there is a communal 
order which is clearly hierarchical, patterning the hierarchy of 
the Trinity. When it is what it should be, it is a communion of 
being and life whose content is love among equals who share 
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an identical nature uniquely “enhypostasized” in personally dis¬ 
tinct “modes of existence” in imitation of Divinity. When this 
communal order is perverted through sin, it turns either into 
some form of totalitarian collective with unavoidable oppres¬ 
sion, exploitation and tyranny rooted in brute power and force; 
or it becomes a form of social arrangement where isolated and 
alienated individuals attempt to relate to each other on bases 
of mutual self-interest in which even a language of communion, 
community and the common good is rendered impossible. Such 
distortion sadly occurs not only in nations, states and cities, but 
in churches, monasteries and families, including those which are 
nominally Christian and Orthodox. 


12. Headship in Church and Family 

In regard to the issue of gender, the biblical tradition pre¬ 
served in the Orthodox Church clearly posits a hierarchical 
understanding. Men are to be the “heads” of women, most 
specifically their wives, in the way in which Christ is the head 
of the church, and God is the head of Christ. Such “headship” 
is connected to the imagery in the creation story which says that 
woman was originally made from and for man, and not man 
from and for woman. Without woman, who is man’s “glory,” 
man could not be what he must be as the image and glory of 
God who is Love. Man and woman belong together. Each be¬ 
longs to the other. And both belong to God. When they actual¬ 
ize their godlike being, men and women are not independent of 
each other. (Cf. 1 Cor 11; Eph 5; 1 Tim 2) 

There is a special sense, however, according to the biblical 
story, in which man is in need of woman not only for the sake 
of his manhood, but for the sake of his basic humanity. Woman 
is needed to fulfill and complete man’s very being as human. 
She is not taken out of him as if she were already somehow 
inside him. Adam alone is not an androgyne who becomes 
“male” when Eve is separated from his being. Eve is rather 
made from the “material” which Adam provides. She is fash¬ 
ioned from his substance to show that she is exactly what he is: 
flesh of his flesh and bone of his bones. (Gen 2:21-24) The 
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woman is “another” to man. She is not simply a part or aspect 
of himself existing in separation. There are really “two” who 
must “become one.” This is the significance of woman being 
made by God as a “helper fit for him,” or (as a modern writer 
has put it) a “companion accompanying him ” (ezer kenegdo). 
(Gen 2:18) She is not man’s “assistant” or “servant.” Still less 
is she some sort of instrument or piece of property for his use 
(or abuse). She is rather (as we said about the church in rela¬ 
tion to Christ) “another” of the very same nature, the specific 
“other” in whom man recognizes and completes himself as a 
person made in the image and likeness of God who is Love. 

In this view the “headship” of the man in the family and in 
the church, which is quintessentially “familial,” is a headship of 
love. As such, it always requires submission and service. Within 
the conditions of the fallen world it also inevitably requires sac¬ 
rifice. Man is a source of life to the woman through his sub¬ 
missive service of love. He “names” her with the name of “life,” 
and cleaves to her in a union of love through which the two 
become one. (Cf. Gen 3:20) He makes her to be a wife and a 
mother, and she makes him to be a husband and father. He 
submits himself to her and serves her as Christ submits himself 
and serves the church. He gives her all that he has and all that 
he is, his very substance and life, and that even unto death. 
And in doing this he becomes who and what he is as a human 
being and a man. 

In the most basic sense man in relation to woman is made 
to be a giver. Giving is not simply man’s function or role in 
regard to woman; it is the heart of his being as imaging God 
the Father and Son. The whole drama and pathos of the male 
in respect to the female is rooted in giving. Man’s virtues and 
glories, as well as his vices and faults, revolve around this 
central factor of his masculine being. When man submits him¬ 
self to woman, and gives to her lovingly and freely, without 
asking anything in return, in order to be one with her in every 
way, then he is truly a man. But when he refuses to submit 
himself and to give, or when he is unable to do so because of 
flaws in his manhood by being himself mistreated; and when he 
ravages, rapes, grasps and spoils, he perverts his manhood and 
distorts his basic humanity. 
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Woman, in this perspective, is the accompanying receiver. 
She empowers man to be both human and masculine by inspir¬ 
ing and accepting his gift of love. She does this actively, with 
dignity, freedom and purpose. She is not “passive” in her recep¬ 
tion of man’s gift of himself which she herself intentionally and 
actively evokes and enables. Nor is she a mere instrument for 
man’s use (not so say misuse and abuse). She is never simply 
acted upon by man as an object. Her submission to man is 
rather as one who gladly receives what man has to offer, and 
through her active reception enables the offering itself, and 
therefore, man’s very being as man. The whole pathos and 
drama of the female in relation to the male is contained in 
receiving. Woman’s virtues and glories, as well as her vices and 
faults, revolve around her ability to receive from man in a godly 
manner. When woman receives freely, with dignity and honor, 
without seduction or intimidation, she fulfils herself as a woman 
in a way congruous with her basic humanity made in the image 
of God. 

Spiritual experience reveals that man’s anxiety is always 
somehow rooted in the fear that what he has to give will not be 
received, that he will be spurned and rejected, that he will not 
be good enough or do well enough. His temptation is always to 
feel somehow inadequate. This is, basically, what causes him to 
sin by refusing to give at all, or to subjugate and dominate with 
violence and tyranny. This renders man’s contemplation of 
“Christ and him crucified” radically important in regard to his 
specifically masculine form of existence. 

Woman’s anxiety, on the other hand, appears to be rooted 
in the fear that she will not really be loved, but used and abused, 
taken advantage of and discarded. Her temptation is always to 
feel somehow oppressed and exploited. This then is why a 
woman may sinfully allow herself to be abused, or equally sin¬ 
fully refuse to receive in any way at all, closing herself off from 
others, especially from man, in an adamant attempt “to be her 
own person.” This renders woman’s contemplation of the church 
with which Christ becomes “one flesh” through love in the 
Spirit radically important in regard to the specific character of 
her feminine being. For this very reason, according to St. John 
Chrysostom, the author of the letter to the Ephesians in the 
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apostolic scriptures appeals to men to love their wives, and to 
wives to reverence their husbands. (Cf. Eph 5:21-33: the epistle 
reading at the sacrament of marriage in the Orthodox Church.) 

If we dare to offer a theologoumenon at this point, we 
might say that in inspiring and enabling man, woman images 
the activity of the Holy Spirit within the Godhead and in the 
divine oikonomia. She inspires, empowers and nurtures man to 
be man in a manner analogous to the Holy Spirit’s inspiring, 
empowering and nurturing Jesus to be the Christ, the church to 
be his body and bride, and Christians to be God the Father’s 
children. She allows man to be not only a father and husband, 
but also to be a son and image of God through the interper¬ 
sonal collaboration and communion which they share. Without 
woman, man cannot be who and what he is, just as Jesus, and 
even the eternal Word of God, cannot be who and what he is 
without the Holy Spirit. As it is impossible to conceive of the 
divine Word in eternity and incarnate as Jesus, and to experi¬ 
ence his presence and power, without the Holy Spirit (who 
speaks and acts not on his own authority, but takes what is 
Christ’s and gives it to us—John 16:12-15), so it is impossible 
to conceive of man and to experience his masculine reality 
without woman. 

In making this analogy, we see that there is no superiority 
or inferiority between Jesus Christ the Word and the Holy Spirit 
who always exist and act in complete unity, harmony and 
equality with each other, so there is no superiority or inferiority 
between men and women who are also to exist and act in this 
way. In the Orthodox perspective (whatever the value of the 
analogy) it is clear that the “male chauvinists” who exalt man 
over woman are as wrong and dangerous for human being and 
behavior as the “radical” and “romantic feminists” who exalt 
woman over man. It does seem possible, however, to make a 
certain comparison between the Word, Jesus, and man in his 
specific masculine character on the one hand; and the Spirit, 
the church as Christ’s Spirit-filled bride, and woman in her 
specific feminine character on the other. It belongs to our on¬ 
going work in the church to determine the value of such an 
analogy. And, once again, the opinion of women on the subject 
is crucial. 
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The so-called “household codes” found in the New Testa¬ 
ment scripture which, among other things, teach the headship 
of man in the church and in the “small church” of the family 
(e.g. Eph 5:22-6:9; Col 3:18-4:5; 1 Tim 2:8-3:15, 5:l-6:2) 
are not, according to Orthodox tradition, contradictory to what 
is given in the gospels. Their prescriptions are neither the ac¬ 
ceptance by the church of unchristened rabbinic Judaism, nor 
the result of the influence of the secular Roman-Greek world of 
the day; either or both of which were allegedly brought into 
Christ’s body by “chauvinist” males intent on destroying the 
egalitarian teachings of the primitive “Jesus movement.” The 
relationship between men and women described in these letters 
is understood rather as the natural and proper application of 
the vision of reality revealed by Christ and the Holy Spirit to 
members of the church who still live in “this age” whose “form 
is passing away.” (Cf. 1 Cor 7:21) 

In regard to their common humanity, men and women are 
identical. There are no natural virtues common to human beings 
which belong to one of the sexes, and not the other. This is 
demonstrated with undeniable clarity in the lives of Orthodox 
saints. In every possible category in the Menaion, where the form 
of sanctity has no gender-specific relevance, what is said of men 
is said equally, without any detectable difference, of women. 
Women disciples, apostles (or those “equal to the apostles”), 
prophets, teachers, catechists, deacons, missionaries, martyrs, 
monastics, ascetics, mystics, confessors, fools for Christ’s sake 
and secular rulers are glorified in what befits their calling in 
exactly the same way as men. No differences whatsoever can be 
discovered in this regard. 

Nevertheless, like the hypostases of the Trinity, each human 
being actualizes his or her general human qualities in a uniquely 
personal way. For human beings, for whom gender is a necessary 
attribute, the sexual dimension of being a man or a woman is 
therefore essentially involved in the manner in which their 
human—and holy—attributes are personally realized. Thus, again 
by way of example, we discover that women monastics have 
often been glorified for being “manly” since living alone in the 
desert is hardly something that normally would be expected of, 
or permitted to, women. Some of these monastic women were 
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even compelled to pretend to be men by wearing men’s clothing 
in order to complete their calling. And, as another example, 
men and women who fall into the traditional category of “right¬ 
eous ones” (meaning that they have no particular category of 
sanctity, but express their holiness within the normal conditions 
of everyday family and social life-like Joseph the betrothed of 
Mary, or Mary’s parents Joachim and Anna, or the Forerun¬ 
ner’s parents Zacharias and Elizabeth, or Juliana of Lazarev, 
or the newly-canonized Ilya Chavchavadze in Georgia), are 
usually praised for expressing their holiness in gender-related 
ways. 

The only category of saint in which women are absent in 
Orthodox tradition is that of hierarch. This has led the church, 
at least until now, to the conclusion that for whatever reasons 
(which are yet to receive adequate and convincing theological 
articulation and explanation), this particular office and ministry 
in the church is considered to be gender-determined, and as 
such can only be exercised by certain qualified men. (Cf. 1 
Tim 3; Tit 1; and the church’s canonical tradition generally.) 

In relation to women, men exercise their Godlike humanity 
as “heads.” They love as those who give life to women by giving 
themselves in sacrificial submission and self-emptying service. 
Women, in turn, in regard to men, love by enabling man’s 
giving by freely receiving his gift, most basically the gift of 
himself and his life. “Headship” in this perspective is never 
dominance or tyranny, just as being the “receiver” (or the 
“body”) is never humiliating or degrading—especially since it is 
through the active acceptance of the receiving person, and 
through her inspiration and power, that the “head” can be a 
head in a manner reflecting the headship of God the Father and 
the Son. 

This view of reality is related to the church in Orthodox 
tradition in the sense that the body of believers is headed by a 
bishop or presbyter who images Jesus, who himself images God 
the Father. The sacramental service of the presbyter/bishop in 
and for the church is essentially masculine, paternal and hus¬ 
bandly. The pastor gives himself to the flock in sacrificial ser¬ 
vice as God gives himself to his children, and as Christ gives 
hims elf to the church. The pastor’s ministry, therefore, is a 
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ministry of “headship” in love. In this sense Christ’s church is a 
monarchical, patriarchal and hierarchical community. It is so 
not in any secular, tribal, national or imperial understanding, 
however much such understanding may have influenced and 
distorted church life at various stages of its history. Nor is it so 
on the basis of sophisticated philosophical or theosophical 
theories and explanations brought in from alien sources, pri¬ 
marily hellenistic and especially neo-platonistic, to create a sad 
and tragic “pseudomorphosis” (to use Fr. Florovsky’s term) of 
church order and life. The church is rather a monarchical, 
patriarchal and hierarchical community in imitation of the 
Trinity. We see such explanations of the church’s experience 
already articulated in apostolic times, in the canonical scrip¬ 
tures, and in the writings of the apostolic fathers and apologists. 

The symbols and images used for “headship” in the church 
are inconsistent and clashing. There are historical questions, for 
example, about the office of bishop and presbyter, and the rela¬ 
tion between the two. At different times, in different places, by 
different witnesses, different names, symbols and images were 
used in different ways. But there is no doubt that the pastoral 
office was everywhere and always in Orthodox tradition sacra¬ 
mentally joined to the persons of God the Father and his Son 
Jesus Christ—and not, we must note, to God-in-general, or to 
Divinity as such, or to the Godhead, or to the divine nature, or 
to the Trinity “taken as a whole,” or even the person of the 
Holy Spirit. However, we also must note that both men and 
women were deacons from the earliest days, as this is witnessed 
already in the apostolic new testament scriptures. (Cf. Rom 
16:1, lTim2:ll) 

In orthodox-catholic tradition, the mystical connection in 
the church is always between the presbyter/bishop and God the 
Father and Jesus. The presbyter/bishop is always the living icon 
of the Father, whose divine icon is his only Son incarnate in 
human form as Israel’s messiah. In the life of the church, and 
not only at the eucharistic liturgy and in sacramental services 
(but certainly there), the presbyter/bishop manifests the pres¬ 
ence and power of Christ, the head of the church, whose own 
“head” is the Father. When he stands forth as the head of the 
ecclesial community, the presbyter/bishop sacramentally mani- 
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fests and presents (and not re-presents) God the Father through 
Christ to the flock, and the flock through Christ to the Father. 
At no time and in no circumstances is the presbyter/bishop ever 
sacramentally or spiritually presenting or imaging the ecclesial 
body qua body. Even when he stands forth on behalf of his 
church community at the altar, or at a synodical assembly, the 
presbyter/bishop is always the image of the church’s “head” and 
“husband” who, of course, cannot possibly exist, speak and act 
without or apart from (not to mention despite or against) his 
own body and bride. 

The ecclesial community as community requires no sacra¬ 
mental expression because, unlike its head and husband, the 
man Jesus Christ, the bride and body is itself always actually 
historically present in a way that Jesus is not. If there is a 
symbol or image for the church as body, it is not Christ or the 
Man, but rather the praying Woman filled with the Spirit, most 
particularly the Virgin Mary. It is for this reason that the 
arguments appear misconceived and misplaced within Orthodox 
tradition which contend that since men are within the body 
together with women, or since women are included within the 
humanity of Jesus the “head,” that women ought also to be 
included in the sacramental office of presbyter/bishop. 

It is also necessary to note that when Orthodox Christians 
use the terms symbol, image and icon (and even “sign,” though 
this is much less common), we normally do so in the sense that 
these realities make present and actual the realities which they 
embody because of their natural competence and capacity to do 
so. For the Orthodox, a sacramental symbol, image or sign does 
not refer to a reality which is absent. Nor does it merely point 
to a reality that is not really there. Nor does it function as a 
“photocopy” or “indicator” in a formal or external way, by, for 
example, resembling physically that which it signifies. Just the 
contrary. A sacramental image—and the presbyter/bishop is 
certainly such an image in Orthodox church life—is the living 
and active presence of that reality of which it is the sacrament. 
And in the case of the presbyter/bishop, as we have repeatedly 
said, this reality is the person of Christ himself, and, through 
Christ, the person of God the Father. 
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13. Gender, Sexuality and Sin 

As virtue and sanctity for all human beings, both men and 
women, are essentially identical, so also are sin and vice. There 
is not one kind of evil for men and another for women. But, as 
in the case of holiness, each human being sins in a uniquely 
personal manner with his or her gender and sexuality being an 
essential factor in the evil action. 

In their essential communion which cannot be broken no 
matter how hard they try to break it (with hell itself being the 
futile and always unsuccessful attempt to keep trying!), men 
and women are always factors in each other’s lives for good or 
for evil. This is symbolized in the biblical story of the fall of 
Adam and Eve which forever remains, at least for the Orth¬ 
odox, the archetypal image of the dialectics of sin. 

In Orthodox tradition, particularly in the church’s liturgy, 
there is no evidence that either man or woman is more respon¬ 
sible than the other for the “original sin.” Adam and Eve are 
equally responsible because they are “one flesh.” They do what 
they do together. The church’s liturgy generally blames each of 
the couple equally for their common fall (as does God in the 
story), although at certain times, to make certain particular 
points, the liturgical songs and prayers may choose one or the 
other for particular mention and attention. Thus Adam (when 
treated as a male, and not as generic Man) is contemplated as 
particularly culpable for being deceived by her whose “head” 
he was to be; while Eve is blamed in her specific womanhood 
for leading into sin him whose “helpmate” (in the sense de¬ 
scribed above) she was intended to be. The allegation that 
Orthodox liturgy places most, if not all blame for sin in the 
story on Eve cannot be demonstrated by a reading of the texts. 
And there is no indication in any liturgical prayer or song that 
Eve, and women generally, are to be identified by nature with 
carnality, temptation and evil. If statements of this sort can be 
found in some ecclesiastical writers, and even (sadly) in the 
writings of some who are glorified as saints, they have certainly 
not found a place in the church’s “common action” of liturgical 
and sacramental worship. 
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In Orthodox prayers and hymns referring to salvation. Eve 
is often mentioned together with Adam as rejoicing in the 
redemption of the human race which they together symbolize. 
It should be also noted at this point that in Orthodox tradition 
Adam and Eve are always treated symbolically as the repre¬ 
sentatives of the human race, and never as individual historical 
persons. They have no “name day” in the church’s liturgical 
calendar, no vitae like actual historical persons, and no individ¬ 
ual icons for veneration (though they do appear in frescoes). 
Some observers even note that on the paschal icon of Christ’s 
descent into Sheol in which the historical personages have haloes 
or nimbuses, the figures depicting Adam and Eve are usually 
(and quite properly) without them. 

There are any number of women saints, the “daughters of 
Eve,” commemorated and venerated in the church’s liturgy. 
Though women saints are much less in number than men, there 
may perhaps be as many women, if not more, among glorified 
lay people. And the Virgin Mary, the new and last Eve and 
true “mother of the living” stands forever in the center of Orth¬ 
odox church life as the perfect human being, the leading Christ¬ 
ian and the quintessential saint. She forever functions for the 
faithful (as Fr. Alexander Schmemann so often said) not as 
“the great exception,” but rather as “the great example” for all 
human beings in her essential humanity, as well as “the great 
example” for all women in her personal “mode of being” as 
mother, wife, bride, sister and daughter. This is why we Orth¬ 
odox have problems with the Roman Catholic dogmatic decrees 
and explanations about Mary’s conception from her parents in 
regard to sexual reproduction and the “original sin,” as well as 
her “assumption into heaven,” which appear to be significantly 
different from our understanding of her conception and dormi- 
tion, both of which we liturgically celebrate. In a word, within the 
Orthodox Christian tradition the Theotokos is not “alone of all 
her sex” (to quote the title of a modern Western book about 
Mary); she is rather “one with all her fellow humans.” In 
Orthodoxy the Panagia performs her role in the divine oikonomia 
analogously to Jesus who in his essential humanity as the incar¬ 
nate Word is the example for all human beings without distinc- 
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tion, while being also the particular example for males as a son, 
husband and brother who images God the Father. 

In reflecting on the “original sin” within Orthodox tradition 
we find that many explanations exist about what exactly this 
sin is and how exactly it affects us. What consensus exists seems 
to indicate that whatever the first peoples’ sins may have actually 
been in history, the sin described in the Genesis story symbolizes 
the very “mechanism” of the evil act. It includes the lack of 
faith and love for God, willful disobedience and rebellion 
against him through presumption and pride, enticement by the 
object of sin appealing to greed and lust, the surrender of free¬ 
dom and self-control, and the instigation of the devil who tempts 
human beings to try to “be god” (which is surely our human 
calling) without God. In St. Paul’s short summation the “orig¬ 
inal sin” (like all sin) is the conscious suppression of the truth, 
the willful refusal of those who “knew God” to “honor him as 
God or give thanks to him.” (Cf. Rom 1:18-32) In Fr. Schme- 
mann’s interpretation, it is the rejection and destruction of the 
essentially doxological and eucharistic character of human being 
and life. 

Whatever the interpretation, it appears clear in the tradi¬ 
tion, surely in the scripture and church’s liturgy (whatever 
speculations exist among Christian authors, including some 
saints), that the primordial sin was not legitimate sexual inter¬ 
course between man and woman, though lust and greed are 
surely involved. And, as we have already said, it was not the 
sin of just one of the sexes. 

That the serpent tempted Eve in the story, who in turn 
tempts her husband, is clearly part of the inspired biblical 
parable, and as such must have theological and spiritual signific¬ 
ance. There are many theories about this. On the one side are 
speculations (favored by ‘male chauvinists”) which see the 
woman being tempted first as the “weaker sex” who is particu¬ 
larly prone to sensuality and carnality, and who as such leads 
her husband into sin even though (as St. Augustine and others 
point out) he could obviously have refused to follow her lead. 
And on the other side are theories which see the woman tempted 
first because she is the spiritually stronger of the two whose 
very reason for being is to humanize her husband as his “help- 
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meet” and keep him safe from diabolical assault. In this latter 
view (one which “romantic feminists” would favor) the only 
possible way for Adam to fall would be through the surrender 
of his wife since, if the serpent’s temptation and the tree’s 
attraction could not conquer her, it could in no way conquer 
him. 

Both types of theories seem unacceptable to Orthodox tra¬ 
dition because of the “one flesh” character of the couple. Equal¬ 
ity, mutuality and complimentarity are essential elements of 
man and woman’s very being, and so of their actions as well. 
What appears more acceptable within the tradition would be an 
interpretation of the story which places responsibility on the 
couple together, but which also discovers and identifies disorder 
and distortion in their communion as being an essential element 
in their tragedy. In such an interpretation the disharmony that 
brings their common downfall may well be (as certain texts in 
the Bible seem to indicate) a failure of proper headship on 
man’s part together with a presumptuous independence on the 
part of the woman. But whatever the proper theory and inter¬ 
pretation, there is little doubt that it remains an open issue 
without dogmatic decision in the Orthodox church and, as such, 
calls for further study and reflection by thoughtfully committed 
men and women. 


14. Sexuality and Uncleaness 

Sometimes the charge is made that women are particularly 
prone to evil because of their bodily functions in birthgiving, 
particularly their menstrual period which renders them “un¬ 
clean.” Some thinkers in Christian history have even considered 
women’s monthly cycle of ovulation to be the result of the first 
couple’s “fall”; part of the “garments of skin” in which they 
were clothed as a result of their rebellion and sin. The “un- 
cleanness” of menstruation, with the blood which accompanies it, 
is then used as a reason for women being excluded from the office 
of presbyter/bishop, and from the “sanctuary” generally, as well 
as from participation in eucharistic communion (and sometimes 
even in church attendance and icon veneration) during her 
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menstrual period and for a fixed length of time after having 
given birth or miscarried. 

When we examine this issue in the light of Orthodox tra¬ 
dition we see that no connection exists between menstruation, 
sexual intercourse, birth-giving and sin, except that in the fallen 
state of the world sin necessarily infects all of these sacred 
actions and virtually always (though not always, as, for ex¬ 
ample in the conceptions of Mary and John the Baptist) stains 
and pollutes them. This is the reason why every human being 
can confess with the psalmist: “Behold, I was brought forth in 
iniquity, and in sins (plural) did my mother conceive me.” 
(Ps 50/51:5) If the sexual means of human conception and 
birth were sinful in themselves (as St. John Chrysostom and 
others have noted), then God himself would be the sinner since 
God created human beings this way. 

There is no justification in Orthodox tradition for excluding 
women from public worship and sacramental participation dur¬ 
ing their time of menstruation. The early church did not do this. 
The practice most likely entered the church for pastoral and 
practical reasons. It may have been done (as St. Gregory the 
Great’s answer to St. Augustine of Canterbury on the issue 
seems to indicate) because those being converted already had 
traditions concerning such things which the church did not, and 
perhaps even could not, easily change. Or it may have been 
done (as, for example, when large numbers of simple people 
were baptized and received holy communion infrequently) for 
reasons of decorum, convenience and hygiene. In any case there 
is no dogmatic justification for excluding women from liturgical 
worship and eucharistic communion during their menstrual 
period. And there is certainly no justification in using menstrual 
“uncleaness” as a reason why women should not be bishops or 
presbyters. The practice of women normally refraining from 
communion for forty days after childbirth (with forty being the 
symbolic number for “completion” which need not necessarily 
be literally applied) should be seen as a part of their being 
absent from the ecclesial gathering “for a cause worthy of a 
blessing” rather than as some sort of punishment for having 
become a new mother. 

When contemplating all that the Bible and Orthodox church 
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life offers on the subject of ritual “impurity” it seems likely that 
actions such as menstruation in women and the emission of 
semen in men (as well as direct contact with blood and with 
death) were considered to render human beings “unclean” be¬ 
cause these actions involved direct contact with the most sacred 
elements of human life. The ritual “uncleanness,” ironically, came 
not from actions which are wicked or evil, but rather from 
actions which are sacred and holy. It was the result of the direct 
contact of sinful creatures with God, the source and cause of 
life and death. When mere creatures, and particularly sinful 
creatures (and all have sinned and fallen short of God’s glory) 
have direct involvement with the most sacred and “numinous” 
aspects of their humanity, i.e. those involving life and death, 
they become “special” members of the community who require 
ritual “purification” in order to return to “normal” life. In the 
spiritual “pedagogy” of the Old Testament, for example, this even 
included a ritual “purification” of the priests who served in the 
temple sanctuary, and whose hands touched the sacred scroll 
and the holy objects. (To this day in some churches the washing 
of the eucharistic vessels is called “purifying.”) And it even 
further included a “rite of purification” for the Theotokos who 
conceived by the Holy Spirit and gave birth to God’s Son in 
human form without man’s seed in a glorious and painless 
delivery in which she preserved her spiritual and physical vir¬ 
ginity! 

Orthodox Christian tradition witnesses to the conviction 
that Jesus Christ has “fulfilled all righteousness” and has freed 
those who have died and risen with him in baptism from all 
ritual practices belonging to this age which were prescribed 
“under the law” for pedogogical purposes. The church retains 
special prayers for mothers who miscarry and give birth, as well 
as the rite of churching mothers in imitation of the Virgin Mary 
who was “purified” on the fortieth day after Christ’s birth 
according to the law. (Cf. The Feast of the Meeting, February 
2.) These prayers and rites ask God’s blessings and the forgive¬ 
ness of sins for the women involved in these sacred acts. They 
do not say that sexual intercourse and birthgiving are in them¬ 
selves sinful, referring as they do to Christ’s own human birth, 
but they do clearly state that birth in the fallen world is always 
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within the conditions of sin, and that as a pure matter of fact 
virtually every human being bom into this world (as we noted 
above) has been “conceived in sins” and “brought forth in in¬ 
iquity.” In any case, it is surely not the church’s teaching that 
there is anything demeaning about womanhood as such in these 
prescriptions and practices since semen and blood are as “defil¬ 
ing” for men as menstruation and blood are for women. And, 
it must be noted as well, that sins in sexual conduct such as 
fornication, adultery, homosexual acts, acts with beasts or birds, 
etc., are treated in both the Old and New Testaments with no 
distinction due to gender. According to the law men as well as 
women are to be put to death for such offenses, as they both 
are equally pardoned in the realm of grace by Christ’s bloody 
death on the cross. What has actually happened in history, how¬ 
ever, particularly in regard to the interpretation and application 
of these rites in regard to women, is sadly another matter. The 
behavior of Christians, including the Orthodox, has often been 
in flagrant violation of both the letter and the spirit of the law 
of Christ. 


15. Gender and Sexuality in the Age to Come 

According to Orthodox doctrine, human gender distinction 
will continue to exist in God’s kingdom to come at the end of 
the ages when Christ comes in glory. What will not exist, ac¬ 
cording to Jesus himself, is any sort of “genital” sexual activity, 
particularly sexual intercourse for the procreation of children. 

Christ taught that in the coming age men and women will 
be “like angels.” Parents will not give in marriage, nor will 
couples be married. (Cf. Matt 22:29, etc.) This means, in 
traditional interpretation, that in the transfigured bodies of the 
new age there will be a way of communion between persons, 
including men and women, that will exclude conjugal union and 
biological reproduction. This new manner of communion will 
be bodily, since our bodies will be raised and glorified, and it 
will be sexual to the degree that we will still be women and 
men. But it will be a new reality with new forms of relating. 

There have been attempts in Christian history to actualize 
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the conditions of the age to come already here and now in the 
fallen world. In regard to gender and sexuality, people have 
tried, both in church and society, to live “like the angels.” 
Marriage has been forbidden to Christians on this basis, to¬ 
gether with appeals to a literal interpretation of the Lord’s 
teaching that the “perfect” are to abandon marriage and family 
life completely. Even Orthodox monastic life, with its celibacy 
and ceaseless singing to God and ceaseless struggle with the 
devils, has been popularly called the “angelic life” anticipating 
the conditions in the age to come. But the church’s experience 
in history shows that this issue must be treated with great care 
and caution. 

Orthodox tradition is very clear that Christians, not to speak 
of those outside the messianic community, still belong to “this 
age” whose “image is passing away.” (1 Cor 7:31) God’s 
kingdom is really present in Christ’s church by the Spirit’s 
power in sacrament and mystery, and may truly be tasted and 
participated in by grace through faith. But God’s kingdom is not 
yet here in the full power and glory of the universal, all-em¬ 
bracing epiphany of Christ which will come only at the end of 
history. Until the kingdom comes, men and women live in its 
anticipation, bearing bodies of flesh. They still may marry and 
bear children. And their marriages and families can be “eschato¬ 
logical signs” of God’s future reign of communion and love. 
Though they may be called to a celibate life, human beings 
remain men and women with bodies to save, transfigure and 
sanctify by God’s grace, and not to disdain, destroy and deny 
through the devil’s deceit. 

We do not know exactly what we shall be in the new age 
of God’s kingdom when Christ will subject all things to himself, 
and subject himself to his Father, so that in the Holy Spirit God 
may be “all and in all.” But what we do know is that even then 
human beings will be women and men, not angels or andro¬ 
gynes, and that our gender distinction will remain an essential 
element in the unending life which God gives us in Christ with 
possibilities for communion in love which we can now neither 
conceive nor imagine. In the church of Christ we have veiled 
insight into this mystery through the grace of the Spirit. For 
“as it is written, ‘What no eye has seen, nor ear heard, nor the 
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heart of man conceived, what God has prepared for those who 
love him,’ God has revealed to us through the Spirit.” (1 Cor 
2:9) 

We count on God’s revelation to us through the Holy Spirit 
in the church to bring us to a common understanding of what 
it means for human beings to be made in God’s image and like¬ 
ness, male and female; and to be so saved within the Christian 
church as men and women for unending life in God’s kingdom 
to come. 
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The Fatherhood of God 
in Orthodox Theology 


Sister Verna Harrison 


In June 1991, St Vladimir’s Seminary sponsored a Sum¬ 
mer Institute on women and the Church. During the weeklong 
conference, the school’s faculty and other participants, includ¬ 
ing many women, discussed various aspects of the topic and 
how it relates to the fatherhood of God. The lectures, ques¬ 
tions and answers, and informal conversations suggested the 
need for further theological reflection, and inspired those pres¬ 
ent to seek ways of using their gifts more fully to serve God 
and the Church. Fr Thomas Hopko played a central role, giv¬ 
ing three lectures and encouraging all members of the Church, 
especially theologically educated women, to express their views 
on the subject, so that as Orthodox Christians we can learn 
from each other, correct each other if need be, and together 
attempt to listen to the Holy Spirit and discern the will of God. 
In welcoming discussion of gender issues at the Institute and 
elsewhere, Fr Hopko has provided an invaluable service, and 
his charitable attitude toward those who disagree with his own 
strongly held opinions calls for special appreciation. The ques¬ 
tions involving women are difficult and impinge on other cen¬ 
tral theological issues, and the Church has not yet discerned 
definitive answers to many of them. Yet Orthodox Christians 
in Western societies where these questions are a constant con¬ 
cern cannot avoid asking them. We have to address our needs 
to understand our own faith more fully and to explain it to 
others in ecumenical, apologetic and missionary settings. This 
is no easy task. Despite the world’s sense of urgency, which 
we may also share, it is essential to take as much time as is 
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needed for quiet and loving prayer regarding women and men 
in the Church and for careful, objective and discerning study 
of the rich historical resources relating to them that are present 
within our tradition. 

I remember with thanksgiving the late Dean of the Semi¬ 
nary, Fr John Meyendorff, who invited me to take part in the 
1991 Summer Institute, in collaboration with Fr Hopko, who 
has succeeded him, and the other St Vladimir’s faculty. This 
paper embodies a reworked and expanded version of part of 
the lecture I presented there on “Women’s Charisms.” 1 Though 
I find it necessary to disagree with him on several matters, it 
is offered in appreciative response to Fr Hopko’s invitation to 
engage in further dialogue. 


Theological Language and Concepts 

In addressing issues of gender in Orthodox theology as 
well as other issues, it is important to have an apophatic ap¬ 
proach. That is, we need to recognize that God and his prov¬ 
idence transcend our human concepts and perceptions of cre¬ 
ated things, and that what we know of God, even if our knowl¬ 
edge of him should grow to be greater than our experience of 
the created universe, forever remains much less than what we 
do not know of him. Hence all our theological affirmations 
are surrounded by mystery and remain open to the presence of 
what surpasses our understanding. It follows that our concepts 
of God and his creative activity cannot appropriately be forced 
into preconceived categories or structures intended to further 
a current human agenda, however urgent or noble it may be. 
We must not yield to the temptation to refashion the Church’s 
discourse about God and the human to make it fit either a 
feminist or an anti-feminist program. That would risk produc¬ 
ing an all-encompassing system that distorts what we know of 
God and encloses it in a narrow structure which fails to allow 

1 Besides discussing the fatherhood of God at that time, I spoke about 
gender issues and patristic anthropology. Much of this material as well as 
material on gender and liturgical life is included in my article, “Orthodox 
Arguments Against the Ordination of Women as Priests,” Sobornost 14 
(1992), 6-23. 
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room for modes of divine self-manifestation and saving activity 
that lie beyond our current level of understanding. Properly 
Orthodox theological reflection is inseparable from prayer, 
silence, humility, and an attitude of listening to our Lord and 
to the fathers and saints of the Church. 

The apophatic character of our reflection needs to be 
combined with an unequivocal acceptance of divine revelation 
and the doctrinal affirmations that employ concepts to express 
irreducible aspects of its content. These affirmations follow from 
the reality of the incarnation and are indispensable to Christian 
identity. Orthodox apophaticism cannot be an excuse for ag¬ 
nosticism, and it does not justify replacing the concepts of God 
given to us in Scripture and Tradition with others of our own 
devising. That would be inventing a new religion, creating our 
own god and worshipping it. Such a practice constitutes precisely 
the idolatry condemned by the prophets and apostles, and it nec¬ 
essarily involves the moral and spiritual dangers described by 
them in Scripture. 

As the fathers of the fourth century affirmed against 
those of their Arian and Eunomian opponents who wanted to 
find different names for God, the Trinity must be confessed 
as Father, Son and Holy Spirit. St Gregory of Nyssa makes 
this point unequivocally in the Refutation of Eunomius’ 
Confession, where he asserts that a replacement of the names 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit by others amounts to a denial of God 
revealed in Christ and a direct challenge to his authority, for 
the following reason: 

Once for all, from the Lord, toward whom the mind 
must look, through whom comes the transformation 
of our nature from mortality to immortality, we have 
learned this, that is the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Spirit. Therefore we say it is terrible and destructive 
to misinterpret these divine names and to conceive 
instead inventions intended to displace them, so as 
to correct God the Logos, who decreed that we should 
possess these names as belonging to our faith. For 
each of these titles understood in its natural sense be¬ 
comes for Christians a canon of truth and a law of 
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piety. For indeed there are many other appellations 
by which the divine is indicated in the historical books, 
the prophets and the law, yet our Master Christ leaves 
them all aside and commits to us these names as 
better able to lead us to faith about the Existent, 
declaring that it is enough for us to hold to the title, 
“Father, Son and Holy Spirit,” in order to apprehend 
the absolutely Existent, who is one and yet not one. 2 

The passage continues with an exposition of Gregory’s trinitarian 
theology. Thus his point is not that the biblical names Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit need no interpretation, since he goes on 
to provide one himself. Rather, he is saying that these names 
are in no way interchangeable with the many other words and 
symbols used to speak of God in Scripture. 

The status and meaning of language about the divine was 
a major area of controversy between the Cappadocians and 
Eunomius. Gregory addresses the question at length in Book 
II of his Contra Eunomium in ways that became standard 
among later fathers. The classic treatment is the pseudonymous 
St Dionysius’ treatise On the Divine Names. A patristic under¬ 
standing of language about God can be summarized by dis¬ 
tinguishing three things: (1) the strict unnameability of the 
divine essence; (2) the revealed names of the three Persons; 
and (3) the many other names taken from the created world, 
ranging from the sublimity of light, life and wisdom to the 
ordinariness of bread and rock. This third kind of language 
speaks of God’s creative, providential and saving activity in the 
world outside his own essence, where he is manifest in and 
through things he has made, having clothed himself, as the great 
poet and theologian St Ephrem the Syrian has said, in a gar¬ 
ment of words. 3 This means that it names the divine energies, 
to the vast yet limited extent that they are nameable. 

In his allegorical expositions of Scripture, Gregory of 
Nyssa himself calls God the Father “Mother” several times when 
his biblical text suggests it. Yet for him clearly either this 

2 Werner Jaeger, ed. Gregorii Nysseni Opera (Leiden: E. S. Brill, 1960), 
2:314 (henceforth cited as GNO). 

s Sebastian Brock, ed. and trans., St. Ephrem the Syrian. Hymns on 
Paradise (Crestwood, NY, 1990), pp. 45-49. 
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language is metaphorical and points beyond itself to the divine 
essence which transcends all conceptualization including that 
of gender, 4 or else it names God’s creative and lifegiving ac¬ 
tivity. 5 None of this compromises his strong statements in the 
passage quoted above regarding the names of the persons. 
Yet it does allow in principle for the discovery based on Scrip¬ 
ture that God in some ways acts like a mother, and these ac¬ 
tivities are at times described in feminine language. However, 
let us remember that this language refers to the energies, not 
the essence or persons as such. “Mother” and related feminine 
terms may thus be tesserae in a mosaic icon of many symbols, 
but they must be viewed in the context of the whole, with all 
the cautions and qualifications that entails, not given a privileged 
place by themselves. 

Feminists who want to change this and replace the names 
Father, Son and Spirit with others, or define God’s essence 
as feminine, are rejecting the Church and Christianity, and 
sadly they fail to realize that traditional Orthodox understand¬ 
ings of God and the human need not be at all oppressive to 
women. Faced with such misconceptions, our task within the 
Church is to study and explain these understandings more 
fully in ways that accord with Christ’s love for all human per¬ 
sons, not to discard them. 

The Church is only at the beginning of this work of 
reflection within the tradition and renewed expression of it. 
The task is best approached slowly and cautiously because 
gender concepts and symbols in patristic theology and biblical 
exegesis, as in Orthodox spirituality, liturgy and iconography, 
are complex and subtly nuanced and often have multiple levels 
of meaning. Moreover, they are closely interconnected with 
other central theological topics such as the doctrines of God. 
Christology, Mariology, anthropology, soteriology, ecclesiology 
and eschatology. In assessing statements about gender issues, we 
need to consider their presuppositions and consequences in all 
these areas. For example, if different genders and attributes or 
activities corresponding to them were ascribed to different per¬ 
sons in the Trinity, as in the idea of a male Father and Son and 

4 On the Song of Songs 7, GNO 6.212-213. 

5 On the Song of Songs, GNO 6.56 and 183; On Perfection , GNO 8.1.205. 
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a female Spirit, this would compromise our confession of the 
unity of God and of the divine energy in a heterodox way. 
Similarly, we cannot rename the divine persons as Creator, 
Redeemer and Sanctifier because all three of them participate 
in all of these activities. 

Except in affirming doctrines that are clearly the teaching 
of the Church, of which the unity of God is an example, every¬ 
thing I say on the subject of gender represents only my own 
opinion. I would like to emphasize that my views could be 
mistaken, and that I hope they will be corrected by others as 
may be appropriate. The remainder of this paper will offer my 
reflections on one key issue in the discussion with feminist 
theology, namely fatherhood in God as it relates to fatherhood 
in the Church and in the family. 


The Humility of God the Father 

In thinking of God the Father, one is struck by his awe¬ 
some self-renunciation. From eternity to eternity, he gives his 
own essence, all that he is and has, all his attributes including 
his sovereign authority and power, to the Son and the Holy 
Spirit. He does not withhold anything for himself alone but 
remains unique simply as the Source of the Godhead which 
he shares with the other two. His essence, his uncreated 
radiance and all his activities are theirs also. 

In St John’s Gospel, we read that the Father has given 
the key divine attributes of glory and judgment to the Son, 
and yet the Son seeks only to glorify the Father and defer to 
his judgment. They turn toward each other in mutual love, self¬ 
giving and self-renunciation. Surely this is essential to the life 
of the Trinity. 6 It is expressed eloquently in St Andrei Rublev’s 
famous icon, where the three angels look humbly and stead¬ 
fastly toward each other. No one of the divine Persons seeks to 
keep anything for himself alone and apart from the other two. 

In the Trinity there exist unity, equality and consub- 
stantiality, yet there is also a certain hierarchical order. The 

6 For a profound meditation on this, see Dumitru Staniloae, “The Holy 
Trinity: Structure of Supreme Love,” in his Theology and the Church , trans. 
Robert Barringer (Orestwood, NY, 1980), pp. 73-108. 
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Father is the source of the Son begotten of him and the Spirit 
proceeding from him. The divine energy is one yet is the pres¬ 
ence of the three persons, and it proceeds from the Father, 
through the Son, in the Holy Spirit. Hence the Son and the 
Spirit are said to obey the Father, but as equals and in a free 
and sovereign way within their unanimity of mind and will. 
The Father is truly the origin of everything. When the Son 
obeys him, offering all that he is back to him, he is imitating 
and responding to the Father’s original self-renunciation, his 
giving all that he is to the Son in the eternal act of begetting. 
Given this mutuality, it is inappropriate to overemphasize a 
contrast between paternal authority and filial obedience in 
God. 7 Such a Father would not want his own authority af¬ 
firmed at the expense of his Son’s authority, or that of his 
Spirit. St Gregory the Theologian makes this clear in his Oration 
on Holy Baptism-. 

I should like to call the Father the greater, from whom 
come both the equality and the being of the equals,... 
but I am afraid to use the word origin, lest I should 
make him the origin of inferiors, and thus insult him 
by precedencies of honor. For the lowering of those 
who are from him is no glory to the source... . The 
word greater... does not apply to the nature, but 
only to origination. For in those who are consubstantial 
there is nothing greater or less in substance. 8 

It is difficult to hold the concept of hierarchy together 
with the concepts of unity of essence and will along with per¬ 
sonal freedom, equality, mutual coinherence and self-giving. 
This is perhaps why the Church underwent such a struggle in 
the fourth century to articulate and confess clearly and authen¬ 
tically the doctrine of the Trinity. Yet the fathers had to undergo 

7 Fr Hopko has expressed a different view in his Men, Women and the 
Priesthood (Crestwood, NY, 1983), pp. 97-134, 169-190, and in a lecture 
at the St Vladimir’s Summer Institute on June 25, 1991, entitled “A Theology 
of Gender.” 

8 Or. 40.43; Claudio Moreschini, ed. Gregoire de Nazianze . Discours 
38-41 , Sources chrdtiennes 358 (Paris, 1990), p. 298; Charles Gordon Browne 
and James Edward Swallow, trans., S, Gregory Nazianzen . Select Orations 
and Letters , LNPF ser. 2, vol. 7 (Grand Rapids, MI, 1983), pp. 375-376. 
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this struggle in order to affirm and express with integrity the 
knowledge of God lived and experienced by the Christian 
community. 


The Trinity and Church Hierarchy 

The divine Persons also provide the model for the Church’s 
community, since human persons are made in God’s image and 
called to participate in his life. Hierarchy is intrinsic to the 
Church’s structure, but it belongs together with unity and 
equality of nature among human persons, mutual love, service 
and deference, and the sharing of one life in Christ. The com¬ 
munion of persons in God’s Kingdom is eternally stable but 
not rigid or static; it entails a profound dynamic of mutual 
interchange and active love. This antinomical combination of 
stability and movement, of hierarchy and mutual self-emptying, 
is evoked in Luke 22:25-30. At the Last Supper, a dispute arises 
among the twelve apostles over which of them is greatest, and 
Christ responds as follows: 

The kings of the Gentiles exercise lordship over them; 
and those in authority over them are called benefactors. 

But not so with you; rather let the greatest among you 
become as the youngest, and the leader as one who 
serves. For which is greater, one who sits at table, or 
one who serves? But I am among you as one who 
serves. You are those who have continued with me 
in my trials; and I assign to you, as my Father as¬ 
signed to me, a kingdom, that you may eat and drink 
at my table in my kingdom, and sit on thrones judging 
the twelve tribes of Israel. 

In the second half of this text, church hierarchy is unequivocally 
established. As the Son receives authority from the Father, the 
apostles receive authority from him. This suggests a kind of 
descending, vertical line of command. Yet notice that it is also 
a horizontal line. Christ lifts the apostles to his own level, as 
it were, seating them alongside him at table, as he sits beside 
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the Father. Thus the descending order combines with the 
apostles’ upward movement to share the heights with God. 

Yet clearly their Master’s descent precedes and enables 
their ascent, as is shown in the first half of the text. Christ, 
who by nature remains at the apex of all human or angelic 
hierarchies, himself goes down to the lowest place to serve 
those who by their created nature belong there. He descends 
beneath them in order to raise them up. The Master at the 
head of the table becomes the waiter who stands to work so 
that others can sit and feast. The divine condescension sym¬ 
bolically portrayed at this supper includes the whole economy 
of salvation, our Lord’s incarnation, earthly life, humiliation, 
death, and descent into hell resulting in his resurrection and 
ascension, in which he leads humanity up with himself to heaven 
and the Father. He becomes immediately present at every level 
of being in order to abolish the separation from God caused 
by the fall, and also any distance which could be thought to 
result from hierarchical order among created beings. The pur¬ 
pose of God’s Kingdom is the enablement and fulfillment of 
mutual love, self-giving and coinherence among persons. What¬ 
ever ontological structures exist there foster this unity; they do 
not prevent or limit it by establishing obstacles and distances. 

In our Gospel passage, Christ exhorts his apostles to fol¬ 
low his example and become servants, descending to the lowest 
rank to care for others. We know that the saints in all ages have 
followed this precept. They seek to share with everybody the 
divine love and life given them and are happy to draw near 
to the lowliest sinners. In the Church’s experience, all the angels 
and saints of every kind and rank, as well as God himself, are 
immediately present to us in prayer and await opportunities to 
help and to enter into loving communion with us. A hierarchical 
order no doubt exists, but it does not create spiritual distance 
or diminish the immediacy of personal presence and communion. 
In Orthodox spirituality, immediacy and mediation of the divine 
presence are not mutually exclusive but often occur together. 
When a saint intercedes, he or she is personally present to us, 
and Christ is also personally present to us in and with the saint. 
Such mediation produces more love, coinherence and com¬ 
munion among persons, not less. It includes and does not exclude. 
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Sometimes different categories of saints are listed in hier¬ 
archical order, for instance in the Canons at Matins for the 
Feast of All Saints and in the Octoechos for Saturdays, as well 
as in some icons of the Last Judgment, where several kinds of 
saints are depicted in separate groups. One common list is 
apostles, martyrs, prophets, hierarchs, holy monastics and 
righteous laity. 8 Other categories exist as well, such as monarchs 
who have served the Church in important ways and fools for 
Christ. In some lists, with the glorious exception of the Mother 
of God who is always at the top, women saints appear last in 
a group by themselves, despite the fact that historically they 
have participated in all the categories except holy bishops and 
priests. 10 This may appear to exclude women as such from the 
higher levels of holiness and life in the Kingdom, though in 
my opinion such an interpretation would be seriously mistaken. 
It would conflict with historical evidence and with the Church’s 
experience of participation in the saints’ spiritual life. 

In view of the points we have already considered, it is 
important to recognize that in accordance with the principles 
of patristic and Byzantine rhetoric, these lists and categories 
are intended to portray the fullness and inclusiveness of God’s 

9 See Constantine Cavarnos, Paths and Means to Holiness (Etna, CA, 
1986), pp. 7-13. His statement on p. 8 that the order of these six categories 
appears “to be based on their relative importance to the Church” is in¬ 
appropriate. Surely only God can judge the extent to which each saint has 
loved and served him and his people. The statement is by implication par¬ 
ticularly unjust and offensive to women, since Cavarnos adds, inaccurately 
in the cases of apostles and prophets, that they are excluded from all the 
groups except martyrs, monastics and righteous laity, i.e. most of the higher 
levels. This would mean that men have a greater intrinsic capacity for holi¬ 
ness than women, a belief explicitly rejected by all three of the Cappadocian 
fathers, among others. See Basil, On the Martyr Julitta, PG 31.240D-241A; 
Homily on Psalm I, PG 29.216D-217A; Gregory Nazianzen, Or. 7.23, PG 
35.785C; Or. 37.7, Claudio Moreschini, ed. Grigoire de Nazianze. Discours 
32-37, Sources chretiennes 318 (Paris, 1985), pp. 284-286; Gregory of Nyssa, 
On Virginity 20, GNO 8.1.328; and my “Male and Female in Cappadocian 
Theology,” Journal of Theological Studies, NS, 41 (1990), pp. 441-471. 

It is also a distortion to confine laity to the lowest level of sanctity. This 
is the kind of thinking that makes many people suspicious of Orthodox con¬ 
cepts of hierarchy, and in my opinion it does not accurately express the mind 
and experience of the Church. 

10 For this point I am indebted to a lecture by Fr Hopko at the St 
Vladimir’s Summer Institute on June 27, 1991, entitled “Women and Sanctity.” 
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Kingdom. 11 So they cannot rightly be seen as ranking the holi¬ 
ness of the groups in any absolute way, separating saints in 
different groups from each other, or excluding persons whose 
vocation does not fit one of the standard patterns. Holiness ex¬ 
presses the full blossoming and divinizing transfiguration of our 
common human nature, so all the saints are surely alike in 
some ways, such as their virtues and likeness to Christ. Yet 
holiness also manifests the greatest actualization of personal 
uniqueness, it shows forth the unrepeatable \6yoc, implanted 
by the Creator at the root of each person’s particular being. 
The communion of saints is one body in Christ and also a 
coinherence in love, where persons share their unique gifts 
and personal being with each other. Whatever hierarchical 
structures and categories it contains must not be regarded as 
hindering or compromising the unity, personhood and mutual 
presence and love of the saints. In other words, their vocational 
groupings, which embody a closeness and collaboration based 
on shared human tasks and experiences, do not have rigid or 
impermeable boundaries, and the whole structure is enlivened 
by the vertical descents and ascents and the horizontal inter¬ 
changes of mutual self-giving. This life of the saints is an 
imitation of the life of the Holy Trinity and a participation in it. 

Today the concept of hierarchy as such appears problematic 
to many people, especially women, who frequently perceive 
themselves as confined at its bottom. This is because in con¬ 
temporary culture it is often seen as something that excludes 
and separates people, as a self-interested means of preventing 
those on lower levels from sharing good things available to those 
higher up. When it functions in this way, it is clearly an in¬ 
strument of injustice and an obstacle to love. This wrong func¬ 
tioning of hierarchy is a temptation, a distortion of its proper 
character which Christians must always strive to avoid. How¬ 
ever, hierarchy in the Church does not ultimately act in this 
manner. As we have seen, its authentic function is loving in¬ 
clusion and communion. 

This concept is well articulated by St Dionysius, the father 
who invented the word “hierarchy” and made it central to his 
theology: 

11 See George L. Kustas, Studies in Byzantine Rhetoric (Thessaloniki, 
1973), pp. 127-158. 
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The goal of hierarchy, then, is likeness and union with 
God, as far as is accessible. It has him as ruler in all 
holy understanding and activity, and looking un¬ 
waveringly toward his divine glory, it is imprinted by 
it to the extent possible, making its members perfect 
images of God, clear and spotless mirrors contain¬ 
ing the supremely luminous and divine radiance. And 
as the recipients of brightness are sacredly filled, they 
in turn abundantly shine again on those below them, 
in accord with the divine ordinances. 12 

St Gregory the Theologian explains that this task of shar¬ 
ing with others what one has oneself received from God is the 
purpose of pastoral care. He says that priests must be of such 
a character as to be able to fulfill this mediating role: 

One must first be purified and then purify, become 
wise and thus make others wise, become light and then 
enlighten, draw near to God and bring others near, 
be sanctified and sanctify, have hands to lead others 
by the hand, have prudence so as to give counsel. 13 

Notice that shepherd and sheep are called to possess the same 
attributes—purity, wisdom, light, communion with God, and 
holiness. The true pastor labors to give to others all the spiritual 
life he has and seeks not to withhold any of it for himself alone. 
He strives to bring them up to his level. The supreme actualiza¬ 
tion of this principle occurs in the Divine Liturgy, when the 
priest, having received the Holy Gifts, imparts the same food 
to his congregation, uniting them with Christ and with himself. 
For Gregory, shepherd and sheep are thus of the same nature 
and are endowed with the same spiritual potential for virtue 
and union with God, which are the most important goals of 
human existence. There is no implication here that the lay per¬ 
son has a diminished humanity, a lesser moral or spiritual 
capacity than the priest. At a given time they may be at dif¬ 
ferent stages of spiritual growth, but both are ultimately called 

12 PG 3.165A. 

13 0r. 2.71, Jean Bernard!, ed. Grigoire de Nazianze. Discours 1*3, 
Sources chr6tiennes 247 (Paris, 1978), p. 184. 
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through grace to arrive at the same level, namely the full 
stature of Christ . 14 Through hierarchical mediation the priest 
shares what he is given with his flock, so any present inequality 
between them should actually help to enable a future unity and 
equality at the highest level. 

It is recognized that the intertwined themes of the in¬ 
carnation of God and the deification of humanity are central 
to Gregory’s theology. He meditates with great beauty and 
profundity on Christ’s descent and the corresponding ascent 
of those he saves . 15 Because of this, his understanding of hier¬ 
archy is open to including an intense dynamism of love and 
mutual self-giving and indwelling. Moreover, he is always care¬ 
ful not to oversystematize, mindful as he is of the inexhaustibility 
of divine mystery. This cautious openness allows in principle for 
the personal uniqueness that often escapes tidy conceptual 
categories. 

Dionysius’ influential theology of hierarchy calls for further 
careful study, which goes beyond the scope of this paper. Yet 
it seems appropriate to comment on the Dionysian model as it 
is commonly understood, since its limitations impinge on con¬ 
temporary concerns. These reflections are intended to help 
clarify our concepts of hierarchy as such and should not be seen 
as a serious evaluation of the Areopagite’s actual thought, 
which may not involve all the problems to be discussed here. 
The difficulties in interpreting his teaching about knowledge of 
God illustrate why such caution is necessary. He is often ac¬ 
cused of saying that created beings at all levels except the 
highest are denied immediate access to God, and that divine 
life reaches them only indirectly through the levels of crea¬ 
tion above their own. Despite texts in his writings that appear 
to support this view, the accusation is probably incorrect. Such 
passages need to be read together with his discussions of direct 
union with God as unknowable, his “mystical theology,” as well 

14 See Gregory Nazianzen, Or. 7.23, PG 35.785C; Or. 30.6, Paul Gallay, 
ed. Gregoire de Nazianze. Discours 27-31 ( Discours theologiques). Sources 
chretiennes 250 (Paris, 1978), p. 238. 

15 See Frederick W. Norris, “Gregory of Nazianzus’ Doctrine of Jesus 
Christ,” Ph.D. diss., Yale University, 1970; and Donald F. Winslow, The 
Dynamics of Salvation: A Study of Gregory of Nazianzus (Cambridge, MA, 
1979). 
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as his teachings about God present in all things through his 
creative and providential activities and powers. These modes 
of immediate divine presence occur at all levels of creation’s 
hierarchy. 18 

This is not the place to propose a definitive interpreta¬ 
tion of Dionysius’ enigmatic thought, but let me suggest that 
while his affirmations of the reality of communion with God 
are perhaps fuller than some would think, his affirmation of 
the communion of saints is incomplete, at least as his thought 
is commonly understood. The picture of descending levels of 
being and capacity among the orders of angels and of human 
persons in the Church appears to divide and exclude them from 
access to each other. Each being is limited to its own place 
and communes with the ranks directly above and below it. Love 
is thus received and given up and down the ranks, but the 
structure remains too static. In the Church’s authentic experi¬ 
ence, on the other hand, the highest archangels and greatest 
saints descend and are present through intercession to the lowest 
sinners. All are united by a dynamism of love based on the in¬ 
carnation, descent and ascent of Christ, a pattern the saints 
follow through participation in him. While preserving the exist¬ 
ence of hierarchy and the mutual responsibilities and loving 
mediation inherent in its structures, the Savior has directly 
joined the highest to the lowest and the lowest to the highest, 
along with all the levels in between, uniting them in himself 
with each other. Thus he has abolished the separating and ex¬ 
cluding aspects of hierarchy. 

The Dionysian picture is also problematic because it limits 
the spiritual capacity of each angelic and human being on the 
basis of rank. Thus it appears that those below can never reach 
the aspects of divine life in which those above them participate. 
Again, this constitutes a static pattern of exclusion. Let me 
suggest that the deficiencies of this concept can be corrected 
by affirming the understanding of eternal growth in God which 

16 This discussion of Dionysius’ theology is indebted to Alexander G. 
Golitzin, “Mystagogy: Dionysius Areopagita and His Christian Predecessors,” 
D.Phil. diss., Oxford University, 1980; Andrew Louth, Denys the Areopagite 
(London, 1989); and Eric D. Perl, “Hierarchy and Participation in Pseudo- 
Dionysius and Greek Neoplatonism,” paper read at the Annual Conference 
of the North American Patristic Society, Chicago, May 28-30, 1992. 
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the Church has learned from St Gregory of Nyssa. His idea 
is that since God is infinite and the human person is finite, at 
each stage the human’s capacity to receive divine life is limited. 
But then, as spiritual growth continues through a synergy be¬ 
tween divine and human freedom, God both fills the human 
to capacity with his life and increases that capacity so that 
more can be received. This dynamism can be repeated in¬ 
definitely, so human communion with God in his Kingdom ex¬ 
pands eternally. 17 Since this process has its basis in the inter¬ 
action between uncreated infinity and created finitude, it can 
perhaps be thought to apply to the angels as well. The implica¬ 
tion is that although beings may occupy different levels at any 
given time, every limitation is provisional and no exclusion is 
definitive. God can always bring his creatures into greater and 
greater communion with himself and thus also with each other. 

Another difficulty with the Dionysian model of hierarchy 
as commonly understood is that it ranks all created beings on a 
single linear scale. This means that those above possess every¬ 
thing those below them have, plus more. It follows that lower 
beings really have nothing of themselves to give to those above 
them. They can receive and obey, but the possibility of authen¬ 
tically mutual interchange remains diminished. This problem 
can be overcome by affirming personal uniqueness, which 
enables each to give what is distinctly his or her own to others, 
thereby establishing a coinherence in love that enhances both 
sides. 

Thus, the fullness of mutual self-giving is enabled by 
personhood, yet let me suggest that it is enabled by the vast 
possibilities of created nature as well. The being, life and good¬ 
ness of created things, especially angels and humans, may not 
be limited to a linear scale, as the Dionysian model seems to 
suggest, but may be multidimensional. To use an analogy, in¬ 
stead of simply having ranks along a single line, beings may 
be said to occupy points in a sphere with God at the center, 18 

17 On the Soul and the Resurrection , PG 46.105A-C. 

18 Dionysius himself employs a similar analogy, comparing God to the 
center of a circle and created beings to points on radii that extend from it 
in all directions: On the Divine Names 5.6: Beate Regina Suchla, ed. Corpus 
Dionysiacum l . Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita De Divinis Nominibus (Berlin, 
1990), p. 185. In the Mystagogy f ch. 1, PG 91.665C-668B, St Maximus re- 
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like planets around the sun. As they move closer to him, they 
will participate in greater levels of divine life, so ranks of greater 
and less continue to exist. Yet they move toward God from 
different directions. Each being grows toward the fullness and 
unity of all the virtues from its own particular gifts and virtues, 
whose exercise enables it to acquire more gifts. This means 
that a being moving toward God from one direction may possess 
gifts which one moving inward from another direction does 
not have, even if overall the second one is closer to the center. 
In other words, the richness and variety of divine life and 
virtues, represented here by the three dimensions of space, 
enable those lower in the hierarchy to give things they do 
not already have to those above them. Hierarchical rank may 
be one dimension, measured in our analogy by distance from 
the sun, but the life of creation has other dimensions as well, 
enabling room for greater and more diverse modes of interac¬ 
tion, thus for more ways of giving love. 

This analogy, like all other earthly analogies to heavenly 
things, breaks down beyond a certain point. The spatial distances 
in this spiritual solar system must not be understood as separat¬ 
ing persons but represent the gifts and faculties they can use 
to unite with each other, whatever their apparent location. In 
God’s Kingdom, this mode of interaction combines with the 
communion of persons, the dynamism of mutual self-emptying 
based on the incarnation and the eternal growth in God. 

My conclusion regarding hierarchy is that it needs to be 
understood as an intrinsic aspect of the Church’s life yet part 
of a larger whole, just as the ranking of Father, Son and Spirit 
based on the order of their relations of origin in no way exhausts 
their relationships with each other and does not compromise 
their equality or restrict their mutual self-giving. Divine and 
human creativity in the service of mutual love can overcome 
the distance and exclusiveness that too often seem to be in¬ 
herent in hierarchical structures. Hierarchy’s purpose is to in¬ 
clude and unite, ultimately to spread and share divine life in 

peats this analogy of creation as a circle with God at the center, and sig¬ 
nificantly he adds an ecclesiological application. He says that the Church is 
an icon of God in that it is the center uniting all the diverse kinds of human 
persons into one body of Christ, thus preserving their distinctiveness while 
reconciling them into unity. 
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Christ. If, as members of the Church, we strive to overcome 
temptations and practice the Master’s commandments, this can 
be actualized. Hierarchy will then benefit everyone and oppress 
no one. Oppression comes from its sinful misuse and distortion, 
not from the structure itself. 

These theological principles have obvious practical and 
pastoral applications. St Gregory the Theologian says that the 
priest’s task is to teach others to receive the same spiritual 
gifts and practice the same virtues as he has himself. In a con¬ 
temporary context, this can be understood as implying that an 
essential part of his pastoral work is to enable, encourage and 
bless the ministries of all of God’s people. His active role can¬ 
not rightly be contrasted with the “passivity” of the flock. They 
should not expect him to do all the work of ministry for them 
and instead of them, nor should he refuse to share responsibilities 
whose exercise is intrinsic to their growth toward Christian 
maturity. If the sheep are truly followng a worthy shepherd, 
he and they will all be active in love and service toward God, 
the Church, each other and their other neighbors. Rather than 
creating distance, their diverse talents and tasks will allow them 
to give to each other as they unite in a close community. In 
this community, the pastor is called to imitate the love, humility, 
self-giving and all-inclusive generosity of God the Father, “from 
whom every fatherhood in heaven and on earth is named” 
(Eph 3:15). 


The Fatherhood of God and the Motherhood 
of the Theotokos 

Of course, earthly fatherhood occurs in the family as well 
as the Church. In biblical thought, a name often makes present 
a person’s core identity. Thus Eph 3:15 expresses the idea that 
a human father is in some important and very real sense an 
icon of the first person of the Trinity. This scriptural concept 
has been particularly troubling to feminists, since it seems to 
suggest that specifically male parenthood enjoys a unique close¬ 
ness to the divine that is not shared by motherhood. Further, 
this interpretation appears to some to support the claim that 
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Christians worship a male deity. We have seen that such a 
crude doctrine of God is fundamentally incompatible with the 
apophatic approach of the Greek fathers. However, the rela¬ 
tionship between divine and human fatherhood is in need of 
further explanation, and again my suggestion is that it is best 
understood when placed in a broader context. 

In the fourth century, the Arians and the Eunomians ac¬ 
cused their Orthodox opponents of viewing God’s fatherhood 
in a crassly anthropomorphic way. St Athanasius and the 
Cappadocians replied that the language of Father, Son and 
divine generation, which God uses to reveal himself in Scrip¬ 
ture and Tradition, must be understood in a way worthy of 
the divine. That is, generation within the Trinity does not in¬ 
volve gender or sexuality, which characterize humans and 
animals, nor is it subject to conditions of time, space, matter, 
planning, effort, passivity, division and incompleteness, all of 
which characterize created modes of existence. Rather, in the 
divine, “Father” means the source of Godhead who has no 
prior origin and the one who generates the Son. Divine “gen¬ 
eration” means that the Son comes from the Father’s own per¬ 
son and is consubstantial with him, with all that this implies. 
This generation is eternal and immaterial and occurs without 
passion in all the senses of the word including passivity 

and instability as well as sensual pleasure or pain. 19 

Clearly, this fatherhood is not a matter of maleness. Many 
patristic texts, including those cited in the last paragraph, stress 
the ways in which it is unlike human fatherhood. Divine gen¬ 
eration is unique, and how it occurs remains incomprehensible. 
It is not a heavenly projection of human fatherhood; rather, 
human fatherhood is its image. This is the point St Athanasius 
sees as being made in Eph 3:15, as he says in the First Discourse 
Against the Arians, § 23: “For God does not imitate the human, 
but rather because God properly and alone truly is Father of 
his Son, humans also are named fathers of their own children. 
For from him ‘is every fatherhood in heaven and on earth 

19 Athanasius, De Decretis 11-12, H. G. Opitz, Athanasius Werke (Berlin, 
1934), IL1.9-11; Gregory Nazianzen, Or. 29.4, Gallay, Discours 27-31 , pp. 
182-184; Or. 29.8, ibid., pp. 190-192; Gregory of Nyssa, Contra Eun. IT1.1. 
GNO 2.30-31; Ref. conf. Eun., GNO 2.348ff.; Contra Eun. 111.2 , GNO 
2.60, 2.73. 
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named.’ ” 20 Thus, the name “Father” and the paradigmatic mode 
of paternal generation belong originally to God, and human 
fathers share them by imitating and participating to the extent 
possible in his manner of fatherhood. 

However, the male parent is not the closest human like¬ 
ness to the divine Father, whose begetting can be seen to differ 
from both the masculine and feminine modes of human gen¬ 
eration in many ways while being like each of them in certain 
respects. The divine generation is unlike human fatherhood in 
that the Father does not implant his seed into another being 
in order to produce an offspring. It is unlike human mother¬ 
hood in that he does not receive seed from another. As St 
Athanasius says, “Nothing flows out from the immaterial,” that 
is the Father’s divine nature, “nor does anything flow into him, 
as with humans.” 21 Yet like a human father, he is the source 
of the Son’s life, and like a human mother he brings forth 
the Son from within himself. The Son’s divine being comes 
entirely from him, without the collaboration of another parent. 
It is evident that the closest human analogue to this mode of 
generation is actually the virginal birthgiving of the Theotokos. 
She brings forth the same Son in time, and his human nature 
comes entirely from her, without any contribution from a human 
father. In God the Father and in the Virgin Mother, each of 
whom brings forth the offspring alone, there is a wholeness, 
purity and integrity of parenthood. The patristic concept of 
virginity includes these characteristics of wholeness, purity and 
integrity along with the absence of sexual involvement which 
in this context accompanies them. The fruit of such a mode of 
parenthood is also wholeness, the absolute completeness and 
perfection of Christ’s divine nature and of his human nature, 
which originate in these two virginal generations. 22 

The parallel between Christ’s two generations is attested 

20 PG 26.60C. 

21 On the Decree of the Nicene Council 11, Opitz, II. 1.10. On this point 
I am indebted to T. I. Herron, “The Thought of Athanasius on the Feminiza¬ 
tion of God: Some Observations on the Contemporary Theology of God as 
Mother,” paper read at the Eleventh International Conference on Patristic 
Studies, Oxford, August 19-24, 1991. 

22 0n God the Father as the original virgin parent, see Gregory Nazian- 
zen, Poem 1.2.1, PG 37.523-524; and Gregory of Nyssa, On Virginity 2, 
GNO 8.1.253. 
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in various patristic texts. St Gregory the Theologian, who loves 
antinomical thought and language, refers to it repeatedly. In 
several places he says that the Son is generated in eternity 
without a mother and in time without a father. 23 One of his 
fullest expressions of this idea occurs in the poem On the Two 
Covenants and the Appearing of Christ: 

... but, emptying himself 

of his glory as the immortal God, the Father’s mother¬ 
less Son, 

he appeared for me himself, without a father, a strange 
son; 

yet no stranger, since from my own kind came this 
immortal, being made 

man by a virgin mother, so that the whole of him 
might save the whole of me. 24 

Notice how Gregory links the virginity of the Theotokos with 
the wholeness of her Son’s humanity. A few lines later, he adds 
that this humanity came entirely from her, not from a human 
father, and that this occurred by the power of the Holy Spirit 
and of the Son himself: 

Neither by man’s seed did he become man, but it was 
from that flesh 

which the Spirit had hallowed beforehand, of an un¬ 
wedded, cherished mother 

that he came, a self-formed man.. . 25 

St Gregory of Nyssa also compares God the Father and 
the Theotokos. The Cappadocians’ Neo-Arian opponent Eu- 
nomius claimed that the Orthodox concept of divine generation 
involves dividing the divine essence into two parts, an idea 
both sides in the debate would have considered unthinkable, 
since God cannot be susceptible to decomposition. In the 

28 Or. 29.19, Gallay, Discours, 27-31, p. 218; Or. 38.2, Claudio Moreschini, 
ed. Grigoire de Nazianze . Discours 38-41 , Sources chretiennes 358 (Paris, 
1990), p. 106. 

ZAPoem 1.1.9, PG 37.459-460, unpublished translation by Peter Gilbert. 

tolbid., PG 37.462, trans. Gilbert, slightly modified. 
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Refutation of Eunomius’ Confession, Gregory replies that such 
a division did not occur in Christ’s divine generation since it 
did not occur in his human generation either: 

How does he who says such things fail to under¬ 
stand that when appearing in the flesh God did not 
allow the passion of human nature in the constitution 
of his own body, but rather a Child was generated for 
us by the power of the Holy Spirit; and neither did 
the Virgin suffer passion, nor was the Spirit dimin¬ 
ished, nor was the power of the Most High divided 
up? For indeed the Spirit is whole and the power of 
the Most High remained undiminished, and the Child 
was generated whole and the mother’s incorruption 
was not destroyed. For if flesh was generated from 
flesh without passion, will Eunomius not agree that 
the radiance of the glory is from the glory itself, since 
the glory is neither diminished nor divided in generat¬ 
ing the light? And as a human word is generated from 
the mind undividedly, cannot God the Word be gen¬ 
erated from the Father without the Father’s essence 
being divided? 2 ® 

The text ascribes a wholeness to the Virgin in her birthgiving 
which is somehow analogous to the incorruptible wholeness 
that characterizes the Holy Spirit, the most high Father and the 
Child himself as they participate in the process of Christ’s 
human birth. In this freedom from division, instability and 
diminution, her unique way of giving birth is the form of human 
generation most like the divine generation itself. 

In the Third Theological Oration, St Gregory the Theo¬ 
logian says that the divine generation and the Virgin’s birth¬ 
giving are both unlike the ordinary mode of human genera¬ 
tion, and that God the Father is Father in the true sense since 
the Son comes entirely from him. He adds that other human 
children are the offspring of a pair, so their generation involves 
division and incompleteness. 27 Again, there is an emphasis on 
wholeness, and the usual human modes of fatherhood and 

“GNO 2.335. 

27 Or. 29.4-5, Gallay, Discours 27-31, p. 184. 
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motherhood are contrasted with the divine fatherhood and its 
closest human likeness, the Theotokos’ virginal motherhood. 

In the fifth century, this parallel between the Father and 
the Virgin officially entered the Church’s dogma through its 
inclusion in the Chalcedonian Definition. In classical and 
patristic Greek, the same words, yewccco and y8wr]atq, name 
the engendering of an offspring by either a male or a female 
parent, 28 so that in English they are often translated “begetting” 
when a father is the subject, and “bearing” or “giving birth” in 
the case of a mother. We have seen that gender was not at 
issue in the standard patristic concept of divine generation. 
Accordingly, the fathers of Chalcedon used a single verb to 
name both the divine and human generations of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. The definition says that he is “generated 
yswqOevroc, = born or begotten?) before the ages from the 
Father in his divinity and in the last days ... of Mary the Virgin 
Theotokos in his humanity.” 29 

Interestingly, the idea that the divine generation tran¬ 
scends gender was expressed explicitly by a local Western coun¬ 
cil held at Toledo in 675, which issued the following statement: 

We must believe that the Son was not made out of 
nothing, nor out of some substance or other, but from 
the womb of the Father (de Patris utero), that is 
that he was begotten or bom (genitus vel natus) from 
the Father’s own substance. 80 

Notice that although the feminine image of the womb is cen¬ 
tral to this passage, it goes on to name the Son’s generation in 
language appropriate to both male and female parents. This 
suggests that God’s fatherhood is a unique mode of genera- 

^Hcnry George Liddell and Robert Scott, ed. A Greek-English Lexicon, 
revised by Henry Stuart Jones and Roderick McKenzie (Oxford, 1968), 
yew&oa, y£wn ou;, s.v.; G. W. H. Lampe, ed. A Patristic Greek Lexicon 
(Oxford, 1961), yawn ok;, s.v. 

29 H. Denzinger, Enchiridion Symbolorum (Freiburg, 1950), p. 70. 

S0 Denzinger, p. 127. This text is discussed in Jurgen Moltmann, “The 
Motherly Father. Is Trinitarian Patripassianism Replacing Theological Patri- 
archalism?” Concilium 143 (1981), pp. 51-56, and Janet Martin Soskice, “Can 
a Feminist Call God ‘Father’?” in Alvin F. Kimel, Jr., ed. Speaking the 
Christian God: The Holy Trinity and the Challenge of Feminism (Grand 
Rapids, MI, 1992), p. 93. 
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tion characterized by a wholeness that both includes and tran¬ 
scends aspects of both forms of human parenthood. 

This assertion was made at one of a series of councils, 
held in the same city following the Council of Toledo in 589, 
that inserted the filioque into the Creed, all of which sought to 
pursue a vigorous anti-Arian policy. 31 The same motive surely 
underlies the statement quoted here, which strongly reaffirms 
the Son’s origination from the Father’s own being and not from 
any other source. Given its historical context, this conciliar 
text cannot be regarded as possessing significant authority in 
the Orthodox Church, but it illustrates graphically how the 
language of motherhood comes closest in human terms to 
conveying an important aspect of what occurs in the divine 
generation. The same metaphor of the Father’s female anatomy 
is present in the Church’s repeated use of Ps. 109:3 (LXX) 
in the Byzantine rite Christmas services. When we sing, “From 
the womb before the morning star have I begotten (or bom, 
££,Eyiwr\<j&) thee,” to celebrate Christ’s incarnation, this re¬ 
fers to his eternal generation from the Father, his eternally 
foreordained generation in time from his Mother, and the on¬ 
tological relationship linking them as two births of a single 
person. 

The parallel between our Lord’s two generations, attested 
by the fathers at Chalcedon and elsewhere, is also described in 
many Byzantine liturgical hymns to the Mother of God that are 
included in today’s Orthodox service books. Among the best 
known is the dogmatikon sung at Vespers on Saturday evening 
in Tone 3, which appears to quote the language of both St 
Gregory the Theologian and the Chalcedonian Definition: 

How shall we not wonder, wholly august one, at thy 
divine-human childbearing? For without knowing a 
man, all-blameless one, thou hast borne without father 
a Son in the flesh, who before the ages was generated 
(yewr|d£vTa) from the Father without mother, in 
no way undergoing change, confusion or division, but 
preserving fully the properties of each essence. There- 

31 See Richard Haugh, Photius and the Carolingians: The Trinitarian 
Controversy (Belmont, MA, 1975), pp. 27-29. 
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fore, Lady, Virgin and Mother, entreat him to save 
the souls of those who in Orthodoxy confess thee to 
be the Theotokos. 32 

Thus an appreciation of the close analogy between the Father 
and that human parent whose generation is most like his, the 
Mother of God, is clearly intrinsic to the faith and worship 
of the Church. 

The affirmation that all of Christ’s human nature came 
from his Mother is important theologically. The fathers teach 
that the humanity he assumed is truly our humanity. This had 
to be the case for soteriological reasons because, as St Gregory 
the Theologian says, “What is not assumed is not healed, but 
what is united to God, that also is saved.” 33 To be authentically 
the same nature as ours, his humanity had to be taken entirely 
from a human source, and that could only have been his 
Mother. Her virginal generation is miraculous according to 
both ancient and modern scientific theories of procreation. Ac¬ 
cording to most physiological ideas current in patristic times, 
the father’s seed is the sole source of a child’s life while the 
mother only provides a receptacle in which it can grow. 34 The 
Theotokos turns this upside down. Since she is the sole source 
of Christ’s human life, she shows that every mother is also a 
true source of life for her child. Of course, this is well known 
to modern science, which recognizes egg and sperm equally as 
life-principles, from whose union the child’s genetic identity 
is constituted. 

32 I have translated the text of the Greek FIAPAKAHTIKH rather lit¬ 
erally. However, the words rendered as “without knowing a man” are actually 
Trstpav yap dvSpdq (if) &E^oc[jivr|, “without being penetrated by a man.” 
This language is surprisingly explicit and has been paraphrased in every 
translation known to me. 

It is difficult to find renderings for complex liturgical texts that convey 
their theological content with appropriate beauty and dignity of expression. 
However, a translation of this hymn currently used in the Orthodox Church 
in America, which omits the parallel between “without father” and “without 
mother” and thus loses important theological meaning, could surely be 
improved. 

x, Ep. 101, Paul Gallay, ed. Grigoire de Nazianze. Lettres thiologiques. 
Sources chretiennes 208 (Paris, 1974), p. 50. 

s4 For a clear summary of theories of generation held by Plato, Aristotle 
and the Stoics, see Kerstin Aspegren, The Male Woman: A Feminine Ideal 
in the Early Church (Uppsala, 1990), pp. 17-19, 34-36 and 54-55. 
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In the modem context also, the virgin birth is inexplicable. 
It would be easy to imagine that God created a sperm ex nihilo 
in the womb of the Theotokos, but that could not have hap¬ 
pened because it would mean that half of Christ’s genetic 
material came from a source other than our human nature. 
Yet if the child had simply been formed from her genetic 
material, she would have been a daughter, in effect the clone 
of her mother. As the Church teaches, how the incarnation 
occurred remains utterly incomprehensible to us. 

Sometimes people ask why God was incarnate as a man 
rather than a woman. We do not know the answer to this ques¬ 
tion, but we can perhaps engage in a bit of facetious specula¬ 
tion. We know that through being born from a woman, Christ 
has healed and sanctified anything in the female biology and 
reproductive process that may have needed redemption on 
account of the fall. Since he dwelt in a woman’s body and 
assumed a man’s, both genders are united with God in him, 
so the natures of both, insofar as they differ, are saved. St 
Augustine suggests this in one of his Christmas sermons, which 
says of Christ, “Since he had created both sexes, that is, male 
and female, he wished to honor in his birth both sexes, which 
he had come to save.” The text adds that he also wished to honor 
both because both fell, so God has not wronged either men 
or women: 

In regard to neither sex, then, should we do injury 
to the Creator; the nativity of the Lord encouraged 
both to hope for salvation. The glory of the male 
sex is in the humanity of Christ; the glory of woman¬ 
hood is in the Mother of Christ. 35 

Thus, both are included. However, if the Savior had been bom 
female of a woman, would the male possibly have been left out 
of the process of incarnation and divinization? Could he have 
assumed the male gender because it needed salvation more 
than the female? We really cannot know the answers to such 
questions, since God has revealed what he has done for us, 

85 Sermon 190.2, PL 38.1008, Mary Sarah Muldowney, trans.. Saint 
Augustine. Sermons on the Liturgical Seasons , Fathers of the Church 38 
(New York, 1959), pp. 24-25. 
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not what he has not done. Yet maybe they can serve to un¬ 
settle some feminist stereotypes of Christianity. 

In any case, the sanctity and likeness to God of human 
motherhood are firmly established through the Theotokos. Her 
parenthood is the most exact human icon of the divine father¬ 
hood. Given the character of his divine personhood and the re¬ 
lation to the Father proper to him, it was most fitting for the 
Son to become incarnate through virginal conception and birth 
from a woman rather than in some other human way. It fol¬ 
lows that to call God Father is not to make an anthropomorphic 
assertion of his maleness, since the content of his name “Father” 
is understood through the character of his generation of the 
Son. His generation is not to be understood as conforming to 
a concept of created fatherhood that may be present in our 
minds prior to engaging in theological reflection. As we saw 
earlier, divine fatherhood is not an image or projection of the 
human, but rather all earthly fatherhood is named after the 
divine Father and thus called to be an icon of him. Divine 
fatherhood expresses the Father’s relationship to his Son, and 
human fatherhood is called to become an icon of that manner 
of parental relationship to offspring. We would add that to¬ 
gether with the Theotokos all mothers are called to be icons 
of the Father in a similar way. Through her, the principle ex¬ 
pressed in Eph 3:15 can thus be extended to all parents. 

This bestows on parents a sacred dignity and a great 
responsibility. In bearing children, they collaborate with the 
Creator in fashioning persons made in his image. But in addi¬ 
tion, and very importantly, in bringing up their offspring they 
are called to imitate the virtues of God the Father. That is, 
they are called to love and care for their children, seeking to 
give them all that they themselves are, not withholding any¬ 
thing or putting their own needs first at the children’s expense. 
They should regard their offspring as of one nature with them¬ 
selves and equal to them in dignity as human, and should strive 
to enable them to grow into full and mature equality. They must 
certainly avoid all belittlement, exploitation, neglect or abuse 
of their children. Though the children, when young, can rightly 
be expected to obey, the parents must also humble themselves 
before them in love, as the Father humbles himself before the 
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Son and the Holy Spirit. Especially when they are grown, the 
parents must respect their freedom and responsibility for their 
own choices. At all times, they should reverence their person- 
hood, honoring their unique talents, weaknesses and needs with 
nurturing love and care. In this way, the children can learn of 
God’s character through the icon of their parents’ love. Per¬ 
haps this is what it means to say earthly fatherhood and mother¬ 
hood are named for the heavenly Father. When parents do not 
serve as icons in this way, their children often suffer great pain 
when young as well as in later life and have considerable dif¬ 
ficulty coming to believe that unlike their human parents, God 
is an unconditionally loving and wholly trustworthy Father. 

To summarize, we have seen how hierarchy in the Church 
and parenthood in the family are called to function as icons of 
God the Father. His humble and loving relationships with the 
Son and the Spirit provide the model which human leaders 
are asked to imitate, as far as is possible and appropriate. The 
social structures that result will then be characterized by a lov¬ 
ing communion of persons and a sharing of life. This is very 
different from the unjust and abusive patterns of division, 
belittlement and exclusion which feminists associate with the 
concept of “patriarchy.” Yet this life-giving alternative can only 
be actualized to the extent that human fatherhood becomes 
truly an icon of divine fatherhood. 

Such a possibility presupposes that the Christian concept 
of God as Father expresses his genuine self-revelation and is 
not a false heavenly projection of men’s culturally conditioned 
and self-interested ideas of their privileged status, as feminists 
often suppose. 36 If our notions of the divine only served to 

36 Rosemary Radford Ruether provides a lucid formulation of this view 
in “ Imago Dei, Christian Tradition and Feminist Hermeneutics,” in Kari 
Elisabeth B0rresen, ed. Image of God and Gender Models in Judaeo-Christian 
Tradition (Oslo, 1991), p. 227: 

“Feminist theology starts from anthropology, rather than deducing male- 
female relations from an a priori definition of God. The definition of God 
as patriarchal male is presumed to be a projection by patriarchal males of 
their own self-image and roles, in relation to women and lower nature, upon 
God. Thus it is not ‘man’ who is made in God’s image, but God who has 
been made in man’s image. This ideological critique of the image of God 
idea in Scripture and Christian tradition changes fundamentally the nature 
of the discussion. 

“A feminist reconstruction of the images of God thus starts by seeking 
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mirror and justify limited or fallen human conditions, they could 
not give us anything we do not already have. That is, we 
could not break out of the confining circle of our own self¬ 
enclosure. Only genuine revelation initiated by God can enable 
authentic repentance, spiritual freedom and transformation and 
ultimately divinization through the giving of ourselves as persons 
to God and others in response to the original self-giving of the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit. This mutual self-giving 
constitutes an inclusion of humanity in the life of the Holy 
Trinity, insofar as it is possible. It can only occur because the 
divine persons first disclose and give themselves. 


a just and truthful anthropology. It then constructs images of God that will 
better manifest and promote the full realization of human potential for women 
and men. It assumes that all of our images of God are human projections. 
God in Godself is beyond human words and images, only partly and meta¬ 
phorically expressed in any images. The question is: what are worse projec¬ 
tions that promote injustice and diminished humanness, and what are better 
projections that promote fuller humanness?” 

Much of the present paper can be seen as suggesting a patristically based 
response to such ideas. 
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Man and Woman in Orthodox Tradition: 
The Mystery of Gender 


Kenneth Paul Wesche 


INTRODUCTION 

Modem feminism has spawned an entrenched theological 
movement as is evidenced by liturgical and ecclesiastical inno¬ 
vations in certain churches, and by the increasing number of 
publications that reinterpret the traditional sources of Christian 
dogma to fit a feminist perspective. Under the influence of 
feminism, questions concerning the dignity and moral worth of 
women find their theological focus in the controversy over 
women in the priesthood. The ancient practice of ordaining only 
certain males to the liturgical priesthood is being vigorously 
challenged and made to appear as an arbitrary practice impli¬ 
citly demeaning to women, shaped by a patriarchal culture and 
conditioned solely by sociological factors. 

The challenge feminism poses to the Orthodox evangelical 
proclamation is described by one theologian in the following 
way: 1 


[The meaning of women and their role in the 
Church] is a new issue for Christians; it has not been 
treated fully or properly in the past. But it cannot be 
avoided. How we respond to it, I believe, clearly dem¬ 
onstrates what we believe about everything: God and 
man, Christ and the Church, life and death. It is, in a 
manner of speaking, our particular issue or controversy: 

1 Fr. T. Hopko, in “Women and the Priesthood: Reflections,” in Women 
and the Priesthood t ed. by Thomas Hopko. Crestwood, New York: St. 
Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1983, p. 190. 
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our gnosticism, our Arianism, our Origenism, our icon- 
oclasm. . . . The Orthodox Church has hardly begun 
to formulate her response to the issue, but she must 
take it up and complete it. It is, I believe, not a task of 
discovering what the truth is—it is rather the task of 
articulating and explaining it in proper theological 
language and concepts. It is the perennial theological 
task of finding the “words adequate to God.” 

Accordingly, the present essay is an effort to contribute to 
the task of articulating and explaining in proper theological 
language the principles which form the Church’s intuition con¬ 
cerning the meaning of man and woman. Since my field of 
expertise is the thought of the ancient Church Fathers, the 
theological language and concepts I will employ are drawn 
from their writings. I will apply their categories with two prin¬ 
cipal goals in view: first, to show the ontological meaning of 
gender, and second, to explain why women serving in the lit¬ 
urgical priesthood is an ontic impossibility—i.e., it is contrary 
to nature. The first goal, showing the ontological meaning of 
gender, will constitute the major part of the essay. It will un¬ 
cover theological principles imbedded deep in Orthodox Tra¬ 
dition that will require only a brief treatment of the second goal. 
Indeed, the latter will come as a logical conclusion to the former. 

The following essay does not intend to persuade or to 
convince: it seeks to explain the teaching of the Church. One’s 
freedom to worship, believe and think as one chooses is thereby 
upheld; but so also is the demand to be absolutely faithful to 
the principles that inform one’s religious convictions. Accord¬ 
ingly, before explaining the meaning of gender from an Orth¬ 
odox perspective, we must set forth the theological foundation 
on which such teaching is based. 


I. STARTING POINTS 

A. The Cornerstone of Orthodox Doctrine? The cornerstone, 

21 have given a somewhat fuller treatment of this point in my essay, 
“Pastoral Implications of Christology,” SVS Quarterly 34 (1990), no. 4. 
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or starting point, of Orthodox theology begins with the confes¬ 
sion of Jesus as the Christ, the Son of God, who was incarnate 
for our salvation. When St. Peter on the road to Caesarea 
Philippi confesses that Jesus is the Christ, the son of God, Jesus 
responds, “Blessed are you Simon, son of Jonah, for flesh and 
blood has not revealed this to you, but my Father who is in 
heaven.” (Mt. 16:16ff) Jesus’ response shows that belief in the 
divine Sonship of Jesus is based not on sociological factors, but 
on the revelation of God the Father. 

Since the confession of Jesus as the Son of God is revealed 
by the Father, it is accepted as fundamental for determining 
authentic Christian doctrine. St. John the Theologian writes, 
“Beloved, test the spirits to see whether they are of God. ... By 
this you know the Spirit of God: every spirit which confesses 
that Jesus Christ has come in the flesh is of God, and every spirit 
which does not confess Jesus is not of God. This is the spirit of 
antichrist.” (I Jn 4:1-3) The same criterion is laid down many 
times in the writings of the Church Fathers; perhaps it is ex¬ 
pressed most concisely by St. Maximus the Confessor in the 
seventh century: 3 

The mystery of the Incarnation of the word con¬ 
tains the meaning of all the enigmas and symbols in 
Scripture, as well as the hidden meaning of all sensible 
and intelligible creation. He who knows the mystery of 
the Cross and the Tomb, knows also the essential prin¬ 
ciples of all things, and he who is initiated in the 
ineffable mystery of the Resurrection, knows the end 
for which God created all things from the beginning. 

These passages illustrate a crucial point for understanding 
the direction our discussion will take: the knowledge of Jesus 
as the incarnate Son of God originates from within the worship 
of the Church. We believe that Jesus’ identity as the Son of God 
incarnate is revealed to the Church by God Himself in the 
experience of Holy Communion (cf. Jn 16:30 where the dis¬ 
ciples as a whole finally come to the knowledge of Jesus’ true 

z Capitum theoL et oecon . centuria I, in J.-P. Migne’s Patrologiae Graecae 
( = PG) 90, col. 1108A 7-B 15. 
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identity in the setting of the Last Supper), and is not determined 
in any way by sociological factors. The Incarnation of the Son 
of God therefore constitutes the reference point for under¬ 
standing the mystery of all things. For Orthodox theology, then, 
to arrive at the meaning of man and woman one must set the 
whole question in the context of the doctrine of the Incarnation 
of Jesus, the Son of God and Son of Man. 

B. The Incarnation and Feminism. The irreconcilable gap 
between feminist thought and Christian doctrine first reveals 
itself here, in the attitude taken towards the Incarnation as the 
fundamental principle of interpretation. Feminist thought does 
not base its understanding of man and woman on the doctrine 
of the Incarnation, but subjects even the Incarnation itself to 
interpretation on the basis of feminist principles—if it does not 
dismiss the Incarnation altogether. 4 For example, one feminist 
theologian explicitly states: “It is impossible to use the Incar¬ 
nation as a key to understanding the essence of feminity without 
weighting matters in favor of the masculine principle.” 5 

This means by implication that the theological starting 
point must be something other than the doctrine of the Incar¬ 
nation which is dismissed as a legitimate starting point on the 
a priori assumption that it opposes feminist concerns in favor 
of the masculine principle. The doctrine of the Incarnation 
thereby becomes one item among many others that is interpreted 
on the basis of a newly constructed foundation constituted of 
feminist principles. 6 Having dismissed the Incarnation as the 

4 As it does in the writings of Sallie McFague, Metaphorical Theology, 
Models of God in Religious Language. Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1985. 
Cf. esp. p. 19. 

5 Paul K. Jewett, Man as Male and Female. Grand Rapids: William 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1975, p. 187. 

6 With his feminist spectacles, Jewett, for example (Ibid.), sees the 
maleness assumed by the Divine Logos in His Incarnation as sociologically, 
not soteriologically, conditioned. “The Incarnation, in the form of male 
humanity, though historically and culturally necessary, was not theologically 
necessary” (p. 168). Jewett’s Christological view is produced by a her¬ 
meneutical principle forged within his feminist perspective. This hermeneutic 
distinguishes between the divine (eternal and true — feminism) and human 
(transitory and ignorant = chauvinistic) aspects of Christian history which 
have marched side-by-side through the centuries in a slowly but steadily 
lessening tension. Whatever conflicts with Jewett’s hermeneutical principle 
belongs to the human (chauvinistic) and non-binding side of tradition, and 
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reference point for understanding, feminist thought has initiated 
a search for “new starting points” which “must revolve around 
the need to restore to the language of God its female imagery,” 
and “the new experience of partnership in ministry now being 
lived by women and men, ordained and lay, in many cultural 
and church contexts.” 7 With these new starting points, the way 
is cleared for replacing the ancient teaching concerning God 
and man with a new, feminist oriented content. 8 The ecclesial 
consequences of this program can be seen in the new “bonding 
process” taking place between Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish 
feminists; a process rendered possible because the common root 
that binds these women of different religious confessions is not 
the apostolic confession of Jesus Christ, but the principles of 
feminism. 9 

Feminist thought is therefore uncomfortable with the ancient 
teaching of the Church because it is shaped by starting points 
fundamentally at odds with the starting point of apostolic Tra¬ 
dition. Feminist thought must therefore change the Church’s 
teaching if fe minis m is to find a home in the Church. Accord¬ 
ingly, the real controversy over the place of women in the 
Church (in particular female ordination) does not concern the 
value and dignity of women, but rather the starting point or 
basis of Christian theology: is it the Incarnation, or feminist 
principles? 10 The issue posed by feminist thought, therefore, is 

whatever can be made to harmonize with it belongs to the divine and eter¬ 
nally true side of tradition. When extended to Scripture this principle leads 
to the elevation of select congenial passages (viz., Gal. 3:28 and Gen. 
l:27f.) to the divine side, while all other passages which speak of subor¬ 
dination of the woman to the man (including Gen. 2:21-22, 3:16, I Cor. 
11:3-16, Eph. 5:22-33, Col. 3:18-19, I Tim. 2:11-15, and I Pet. 3:lf.) are 
either dismissed or minimalized as residue of the male-dominated perspective 
of Old Testament patriarchal society. With the help of this hermeneutical 
principle we suddenly are able to see in Paul’s thought an unresolved tension 
between the old, chauvinistic attitude of rabbinic Judaism (manifested in 
I Cor. 11:3-16, e.g.), and the enlightened, liberated perspective of Jesus 
(which comes out in Gal. 3:28—see Jewett, pp. 134ff.). 

7 See Constance F. Parvey, ed., Ordination of Women in Ecumenical 
Perspective: Workbook for the Church's Future , Faith and Order Paper 105 
(World Council of Churches, Geneva), 1980; in particular, p. 43. 

*Ibid„ pp. 57ff. 

9 See Anne E. Patrick, S.N.J.M., “Women and Religion: A Survey of 
Significant Literature, 1965-74,” in Woman : New Dimensions , ed. Walter J. 
Burghardt, S.J. New York, Ramsey, Toronto: Paulist Press, 1977, p. 164. 

10 That this is a theological issue is not lost even on a “neutral” ob- 
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a challenge of faith: “Who do you say that I am?” (Mt 16:15) 
This brief discussion shows why the Church’s affirmation 
that men and women are equal in honor, value, and dignity 
leads to anthropological understandings radically different from 
those of feminism—their starting points are fundamentally differ¬ 
ent. It also introduces the doctrine of the Incarnation as the 
starting point for the Church’s interpretation of the mystery of 
gender and thereby fully discloses the intent of this essay: to 
show how the Incarnation as the basis for interpretation illu¬ 
mines the meaning of gender. 


II. CHRISTOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 

A. Knowing the Unknowable God. When the Lord asks His 
disciples on the road to Caesarea Philippi, “Who do you say 
that I Am?” He is asking them to identify who is doing all 
these mighty works. And when St. Peter answers, “Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the living God,” he is distinguishing the 
apostolic confession of Christ from that of others who were 
saying that Christ was simply a prophet. Peter is saying that 
Christ—His “I Am”—is the Son of God and not a prophet. This 
simple confession carries profound consequences for ontology. 

First, that the Father gives to Peter the capacity to pene¬ 
trate the external appearance of the Lord Jesus in order actually 
to identify Him in His inmost depths as the supra-comprehen- 
sible divine Son reveals that in some mysterious way, the un¬ 
created, living God who lies beyond comprehension can be 
comprehended. He is both known and unknown, for He who is 
invisible has become visible while remaining invisible. 11 

Patristic Tradition employed the Greek philosophical terms 
essence or nature (ouoicc or (fujaiq) to refer to the uncreated, 
incomprehensible being of God which infinitely surpasses the 

server, Kenneth L. Woodward, in “Feminism and the Churches,” Newsweek , 
Feb. 13, 1989, reprinted in The Christian Challenge , April 1989, pp. 5-8. 
See also Deborah Belonick’s study, “The Spirit of the Female Priesthood,” in 
Women and the Priesthood , pp. 135-168. 

n In the words of St. John Climacus: “Illumination is an indescribable 
activity; we understand in an unknowing way, and we see in an unseeing 
way” PG 88, col. 813 BC. 
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capacity of any mind to comprehend. In His nature or essence, 
God is beyond all names; He remains unnameable, and in terms 
of our present topic. He remains beyond gender. 12 

And yet, St. Peter’s confession reveals that God can be 
known and named : and He is known in His Son, Jesus of Na¬ 
zareth, the Divine Logos incarnate. “No one has ever seen the 
Father; the only Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, He has 
made Him known.” (Jn 1:18) “He who has seen Me has seen 
the Father.” (Jn 14:9) He who lies beyond names and gender 
in terms of His nature is found to be names, two of which are 
Son and Father . 13 

These names are of divine origin, and are not the product 
of human religious imagination: “Blessed are you, Simon, son 
of Jonah, for flesh and blood has not revealed this to you, but 
my Father who is in heaven.” Even the Son’s name as man, 
Jesus—which in Hebrew means “the Lord saves”—whereby all 
rational beings address Him and call upon Him (Acts 3:16 & 
4:12), is given by His Father, not by Joseph or the Theotokos 
(Mtt 1:20-21 & Lk 1:30-31). Given the divine origin of all the 
names, including the name Jesus, as well as their significance for 
the worship of God (Phil 2:10), it is hardly faithful to the 
theology of Scripture to suggest that the names of God, or even 
the male-ness of the Incarnation, are sociologically conditioned 
and therefore negotiable. 

In Orthodox theology, the names of God do not refer to 
His nature, but to the three Persons of the Trinity, whom pa¬ 
tristic Tradition designated by the term “hypostases.” And yet, 
even though the hypostases are named, they derive, as it were, 

12 Cf. Pseudo-Dionysius, On the Divine Names 1.2: “We must not dare 
to apply words or conceptions to this hidden transcendent God. We can use 
only what scripture has disclosed. In the scriptures the Deity has benevolently 
taught us that understanding and direct contemplation of itself is inaccessible 
to beings, since it actually surpasses being.” Trans, by Colm Luibheid, in 
Pseudo-Dionysius: The Complete Works . New York, Mahwah: Paulist Press, 
1987, p. 50. 

13 In patristic thought, the confession of Jesus as the Son of God leads 
to the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. In the confession of Jesus as the Son 
of God one sees God His Father; because Jesus is God’s Son, He is fully 
God, yet at the same time is distinct from the Father. To confess that Jesus 
is the Christ (the anointed one) implies recognition of the fact that He is 
the bearer of God’s Holy Spirit. See my article, “God Beyond Gender,” SVS 
Quarterly 30 (1986), no. 4, pp. 292-98. 
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from out of the unnameable nature of God, which is to say that 
in some mysterious way, the names—i.e., the hypostases—come 
from within the very essence of God. Or, one can state the 
mystery equally well from the reverse angle, and strengthen the 
point: the hypostases, or names, are those in which the unname¬ 
able essence exists. 14 This presents to the mind an image in which 
the names or hypostases lie even deeper in the incomprehensi¬ 
bility of God than the unnameable and incomprehensible es¬ 
sence. Either way of speaking shows that the divine names are 
non-negotiable for they are the eternal, divine, and holy hypos¬ 
tases that come in an ineffable manner from within the un¬ 
nameable essence of God. 15 

Therefore, changing the traditional names of God to more 
inclusive names such as “Creator, Redeemer, and Sustainer,” 
or even reversing the gender of the divine names to “Mother” 
and “Daughter” is not an alternative for Orthodox theologians. 
The Holy Spirit of God Himself, not human culture, gives us 
these names through the confession of Jesus Christ as the Son 
of God incarnate: “Because you are sons, God has sent the 
Spirit of His Son into our hearts, crying, ‘Abba! Father!’ ” 
(Gal 4:6) 

And yet, precisely in the eternal, divine hypostases, the 
unknowable God is known, even in His unknowability. The 
knowable hypostasis of the Son, who makes known to us the 
Father and the Holy Spirit, is, in His divine nature, the un¬ 
knowable God together with the Father and the Holy Spirit. 18 

l4 This two-fold manner of expressing the mystery of the ontic rela¬ 
tionship between the divine hypostases and the divine nature—i.e. speaking 
on the one hand as though the essence produces the hypostases, and on 
the other, as though the essence is contained in the hypostases (in which 
case, one speaks of the Father as the cause of the Son and the Holy Spirit, 
rather than the divine essence)—is common in patristic writings. For example, 
pseudo-Cyril, in his De Trinitate , says in one place, “The essence [of God] 
is called physis because it produces (cpuouoa) the hypostases.’* And he says 
in another place, “We maintain that there is one simple essence, absolutely 
perfect, which exists in three perfect hypostases.” PG 77, col. 1149 AB, and 
col. 1141 AB. 

15 The Jewish history of the theology of the “Name” of God is in itself 
highly instructive for understanding that the divine names are ontic, sub¬ 
stantive (in the sense of hypostatic) realities in the uncreated Being of God. 
See Jean Dani61ou, The Theology of Jewish Christianity , Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1978, pp. 147-162. 

16 Cf. the 38th letter of St. Basil (or St. Gregory of Nyssa), in which 
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In his commentary on Dionysius, St. Maximus explains the 
mystery in this way: 17 

The phrase, “He who is forever abundantly supra- 
substantial is no less suprasubstantial,” 18 means that 
when He became man, He was not under bondage to 
our nature; quite the opposite. Our nature was sub¬ 
jected to Him, thereby effecting another mystery. For 
He Himself remained altogether incomprehensible, and 
having obtained His own Incarnation, He demonstrated 
a suprasubstantial generation more incomprehensible 
than any mystery. Yet, even when He was becoming 
comprehensible through His generation, indeed, because 
of it, He was known even then to be incomprehensible. 

For the teacher [Dionysius] says [in another place], 
“Even after His appearing, He is hidden, or, if I may 
speak in a manner more befitting God, even within His 
appearing. For this mystery of Jesus remains hidden 
and can be drawn out by no word or mind. Even when 
we speak of it, it remains unspeakable, and even when 
we know it, it remains unknowable.” Could there be 
any greater proof than this to demonstrate the divine 
suprasubstantiality? He brings to light what is hidden, 
and with a word, what cannot be spoken. To the mind. 

He makes known what is altogether unknowable. 

The argument, therefore, which reasons that the names of 
God are negotiable because His nature is incomprehensible, so 
that whatever names are given to Him must be produced from 
within the context of human culture alone, fails. The argument 
confuses the knowable and nameable hypostases of God with 
His unknowable and unnameable nature. 

Thus, the first theological principle revealed in St. Peter’s 
confession, is that the incomprehensible God who is beyond all 

verbs taken from the root “to know” (yiyveboKco) are consistently attached 
to the hypostases, to show that God is known not in His essence, but in the 
hypostases of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit (Loeb Classical Library 190, St. 
Basil: the Letters, vol. I, p. 206). 

11 Amhiguorum Liber, PG 91, cols. 1048 D-1049 B. 

18 The text St. Maximus is explaining comes from Dionysius' fourth letter 
to Gaius the monk, in Pseudo-Dionysius: the Complete Works, p. 264. 
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names can be known because He exists in three eternal and 
holy names, two of which are Father and Son. T his immediately 
directs us to a second theological principle fundamental for 
understanding the meaning of gender: the ontic source of all 
creation is the Person or hypostasis of Jesus, the Divine Logos, 
which we shall now explain. 

B. The Ontic Source of All Creation. That the knowledge given 
to St. Peter by the Father is directed towards the identity of His 
Son; and, moving the other way, that in knowing the Son we 
can know the Father (“I Am the Way, the Truth, and the Life; 
no man comes to the Father but by me” Jn 14:6), 19 indicates 
that all created being is rooted in the hypostasis of the Son. 

The goal of human life is communion with God: “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, soul, strength, 
and mind” (Mt 22:37). In Hebraic anthropology, the center of 
human being is in the heart or soul (cf. I Sam 16:7; I Kgs 15:3; 
Ps 119:11; Prov 17:10; Mt 5:8 & 6:21; Lk 2:19; et al.); and 
in his soul man yearns for God (Ps 84:2-3). In Hellenistic 
anthropology, the mind is the center of human being, and in 
the Christian “synthesis” of the two—as found, for example, in 
the writings of the Philokalia— prayer, or communion with 
God, is defined as standing “in the presence of God with the 
mind in the heart.” All of this is to say that the restlessness in 
man’s soul, and the thirst to know and worship God is rooted 
in the fact that man in the entirety of his being “comes from 
out of” God. That this restless thirst should find its xdXoq (con¬ 
summation) in Jesus of Nazareth is due to the fact that He is 
the source of all being, the Image in whom we were created: 
“He is the Image of the invisible God, the First-born of all 
creation; for in Him all things were created, in heaven and on 

*°SS. Irenaeus and Cyril may serve as representatives of the patristic 
testimony on this point* St. Irenaeus writes: "It was impossible without God 
to come to a knowledge of God, so He teaches men through His Word to 
know God” (Contra Haer. IV.5.1, PG 7, col. 984 AB) and: "The Lord re¬ 
vealed Himself to His disciples, that He is the Word of the Father who im¬ 
parts knowledge of the Father.... No one can know the Father except through 
the Son, and no one can know the Son except through the Father.. .. With¬ 
out the Son no man can attain knowledge of God for the Son is the knowl¬ 
edge of the Father”; (IV.6.1. & 3, cols. 986 D, 987 CD & 990 BC). St. 
Cyril writes: “For through the Son is a man drawn to the knowledge of the 
Father.” (In loannem PG 74, col. 96 BC.) 
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earth, visible and invisible, whether thrones or dominions or 
principalities or authorities, all things were created through Him 
and for Him” (Col 1:15-17; cf. Jn 1:1-3). 

However, that Jesus, the ontic foundation of all created 
being, is identified and addressed by the apostles, not as a 
nature, but as a Person —Thou art the Son of God—reveals that 
all created being is rooted not in some abstract, impersonal 
“stuff,” but in a Person or hypostasis, viz., the Divine Logos. 
St. Maximus teaches that the inner principles, or “logoi,” of all 
created things exist in the Divine Logos: “For the principles or 
inner essences of all things are embraced by the Logos, but the 
Logos is not embraced by anything.” 20 The Divine Logos is a 
unity embracing a diversity of principles. 21 Applied to woman 
this means that even the inner principle of “female-ness” lies 
in the Logos. And since Jesus is the Divine Logos, then even in 
his Incarnation as “man,” He is the ontic source of woman. 
Again, this confirms for us that a true understanding of gender 
can be acquired only in the context of the doctrine of the In¬ 
carnation. To seek an understanding of gender outside the 
Divine Logos incarnate can yield no ultimately satisfying con¬ 
clusion. 22 

For this reason, as well as others given below, I maintain 
that efforts to find in the Holy Spirit the prototype of the female 
run counter to the anthropology of Scripture and patristic 
teaching. The inner essence of the woman, as of the man, lies 
in the Logos, not in the Holy Spirit. St. Irenaeus strongly argued 
that the Holy Spirit gives His own image to no one; rather, He 
gives the image of the Father and of the Son. 23 As we will see 

20 Second Century on Theology , § 10, English trans. in The Philokalia II, 
by G.E.H. Palmer, Philip Sherrard, and Kallistos Ware. London, Boston: 
Faber & Faber, 1986, p. 139; see also Fourth Century of Various Texts , 
Ibid. § 32, p. 243. 

tiFirst Century on Theology , § 20, p. 142; see also §§ 4 & 10, pp. 138-139. 

22 Cf. Ibid., § 70, p. 128: “The whole world, limited as it is by its own 
inner principles, is called both the place and age of those dwelling in it. 
There are modes of contemplation natural to it which are able to engender 
in created beings a partial understanding of the wisdom of God that governs 
all things. So long as they make use of these modes to gain understanding, 
they cannot have more than a mediate and partial apprehension.” 

23 Contra Haer. III. 17.3: “The Lord confers the Holy Spirit upon the 
Church so that we might receive from the Spirit the image and superscrip¬ 
tion of the Father and the Son.” (PG 7, col. 930 D.) In another place, 
Irenaeus likens the Spirit to the life-giving seed (IY.31.2), and in another 
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shortly, one must affirm the common origin of male and female 
in the one Divine Son, not only to avoid theological nonsense, 
but also to maintain a clear vision of the intimate co mmuni on 
between man and woman. 

The fruit of our study so far has been to show that the 
simple confession of Jesus of Nazareth as the Son of God leads 
to a philosophical vision of the personal, or hypostatic, origin 
of all creation in the hypostasis of the Divine Logos. The mean¬ 
ing of all created beings, and of man and woman in particular, 
is found not in an ideology of equal rights but in the confession 
of Jesus Christ as the Divine Logos incarnate. But in coming 
to this, the question as to the ontological meaning of gender 
has become all the more pointed. If the inner essence of female¬ 
ness lies in Jesus the Divine Logos, and yet, if even in His 
Incarnation as a male He remains as the ontic source of the 
female (as well as of the male), then what theological signifi¬ 
cance for the ontology of gender are we to attach to the Incar¬ 
nation of the Divine Logos as a man and not as a woman? 

In order to address this question fully, we must undertake 
a more detailed exposition of the doctrine of hypostasis, but 
now we extend its application to anthropology to see what it 
might yield for our understanding of the mystery of gender in 
particular. 

m. THE PHILOSOPHY OF HYPOSTASIS AND THE 
ONTOLOGY OF GENDER. 

A. Anthropology: God Created Them Male and Female. The 
Fathers of the 5th Ecumenical Council, in their condemnation 
of Origen, rejected the androgynous anthropology of pagan 
philosophy; they denied the pre-existence of souls—a doctrine 
that followed from the view that man is essentially spirit, and 
that the body is accidental to his nature—and affirmed that 
perfect human nature is constituted of both body and soul. 24 

place he writes that the Lord sent His Son in order that He might fashion 
the Church after the image of His Son. (IV.37.7.) 

24 See Anathemas I and II in The Seven Ecumenical Councils , vol. 14, 
ed. Henry R. Percival in The Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers 2nd series, 
eds. Philip Schaff and Henry Wace. Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co., reprinted 1983, p. 318. 
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The Emperor Justinian in the sixth century wrote against 
Origen: “God at the same time (kcctgc tocutov) created both 
the soul and the body, that is to say the perfect man (xsAeiov 
xdv dtvdpcDirov). . . . God made the body and he made the 
soul together, producing man as a whole. For man is neither 
body apart from soul, nor soul apart from body.” 25 Writing 
against Origen in the 8th century, John of Damascus says: 
“The body and the soul were formed at the same time—not one 
before and the other afterwards, as the ravings of Origen would 
have it.” 26 According to patristic teaching, then, human nature 
is composite, constituted of body and soul. 

Along with this, however, is the doctrine that human nature 
does not exist except in human persons or hypostases. 27 Conse¬ 
quently, we understand that as human hypostases, Adam and 
Eve each contain within themselves the whole of the composite 
human nature; they are each one fully human, constituted at 
one and the same time of soul and body. “Each human hypos¬ 
tasis is made up of two natures—soul and body, I mean—which 
it preserves unconfused in itself, to which fact the separation 
caused by death bears witness.” 28 The somatic character of 
man’s nature is confirmed for the Christian theologian by the 
doctrine of the Incarnation, since according to that doctrine the 
Divine Logos must assume body and soul in order to become 
perfect man. And the doctrine of Christ’s death, resurrection, 
and ascension—since it involves Christ’s human body as well as 
his human soul 39 —effectively excludes an Orthodox theologian 

25 Liber Adversus Origenum , PG 86.1, col. 951 B 3-5 and 953 A 6-9. 

26 St. John of Damascus, An Exact Exposition of the Orthodox Faith , 
trans. by Frederic H. Chase, Jr., in The Fathers of the Church vol. 37. 
Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1958, p. 235. 
Cf. also pp. 64-66; and De Institutiones Elementari, PG 95, col. 100 B 3ff. 

27 Ibid., p. 67. Leontius of Jerusalem of the sixth century writes: “There 
is no nature of man that can be observed by itself, but each nature belongs 
to a particular someone, and is seen as an enhypostasized nature.” Adversus 
Nestorianos V.28, PG 86.1, col. 1748 D 3ff. And in the fourteenth century 
Gregory of Palamas writes: “Universal exist as such in particulars but are 
distinguished from them by the mind and reason alone and are conceived 
prior to the many though they have no existence at all apart from the many, 
in true reasoning at least.” St. Gregory Palamas: The One Hundred and Fifty 
Chapters , trans. by Robert Sinkewicz. Toronto: Pontifical Institute for 
Mediaeval Studies, 1988, p. 83. 

28 St. John of Damascus, Philosophical Chapters , ch. 41, in FC 37, p. 66. 

29 Cf. St. John of Damascus, De Fide Orthodoxa IV. 1, PG 94, col. 
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from conceiving human nature as moving in any way to an 
androgynously perfected existence. 

These principles taken from the doctrine of hypostasis can 
be directly applied to the question of gender: since the somatic 
“part” of human nature, through which the male and female 
quality of human being is manifested, is not accidental but 
essential, the mystery of gender lies deeper than the outer 
“crust” of human nature. If one could penetrate “beneath” the 
body of the spiritual core of human being, one would not have 
gotten beyond gender to an essentially androgynous human 
“being,” but one would discover that gender is somehow inalien¬ 
able to being fully human, and that it lies at the very core of 
our being. 

This receives further confirmation from details in the crea¬ 
tion account. Eve is created from the beginning as a human 
hypostasis, taken from Adam, constituted of a full human 
nature, body and soul; and in all of this, as a female. There was 
never a time nor an existential condition when she was not a 
woman. She was not in the beginning taken from some an¬ 
drogynous human essence which received certain properties to 
set it off now as “femaled,” as though female properties could 
now be removed one by one until the femaled essence returns to 
its original neuter existence, but from the very beginning, Eve 
was constituted wholly as female. 

In the same way, Adam is created from the beginning as a 
human hypostasis, taken from the dust of the ground, con¬ 
stituted of body and soul as a male. He was not established first 
as human essence and then given a certain set of characteristic 
properties whereby the human essence became a male, but from 
the beginning he was established as a particular hypostasis, as 
male; there was never a time nor an existential condition when 
he was not a man. 

Understood in the light of this philosophy of hypostasis, one 
cannot take deification, in which “there is neither male nor 
female,” to mean that gender is left behind in an ascent to some 

1104 AB: “His flesh which was raised was the same flesh that suffered, 
for nothing of His [human] nature, not His body or His soul, was cast 
aside [in His Resurrection], but He continued to possess a body endowed 
with the faculties of reason, mind, and will, and thus He sits at the right 
hand of the Father, willing both as God and as man the salvation of us all.” 
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neutered human existence, for this would mean the obliteration 
of human nature. It means, rather, that just as God became 
man without ceasing to be God, so also we become God without 
ceasing to be human—and as human, male or female. All who 
enter the waters of Holy Baptism put on Christ, the Son of God 
by nature, and in this putting on of Christ, all men and women 
receive the grace of His natural Sonship, becoming thereby sons 
of God by grace. While remaining who and what we are, we 
move out of ourselves in ecstasis, into the divine Sonship which 
is beyond gender, enjoying by grace the same intimate com¬ 
munion with the Father which the divine Son enjoys by nature. 
So Alexander of Alexandria (3rd century) writes in his letter 
to Alexander of Constantinople: 30 

And it is on this account that our Lord, being by 
nature the Son of the Father, is worshipped by all; and 
they who have put off the spirit of bondage, and by 
brave deeds and advance in virtue have received the 
Spirit of adoption through the kindness of Him Who 
is the Son of God by nature, by adoption also become 
sons. 

Even yet, however, we stand only at the threshold of the 
mystery of gender, and the question as to its ontological mean¬ 
ing remains as pointed as ever. For if this divine Sonship of 
which all, male and female, are granted to partake by grace is 
beyond gender, and yet, if our being male or female is inalien¬ 
able to our being human, and side by side with that, if He who 
is Son of God by nature in His Incarnation becomes the Son of 
Man by nature, then there must be an even deeper mystery 
imbedded in this mystery of gender; a mystery that has to do 
precisely with gender even in its being beyond gender, and 
which discloses even more profoundly the mystery and mean¬ 
ing of human existence. 

B. The Mystery of Gender: And God Took From Adam’s Rib. 
That God “created them male and female” (Gn 1:27b) is 

30 In Theodoret of Cyrus, Ecclesiastical History 1.3, NPNF 3, 2nd series, 
p. 38. 
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important in feminist anthropology for demonstrating woman’s 
equality with man. But this does not stand at the very beginning 
of man’s creation. 

In both the Priestly and Yahwist accounts of man’s crea¬ 
tion, Adam was created first (Gn 1:27a and Gn 2:7), but the 
Yahwist takes us back-stage of the Priestly account and shows 
us what lies behind the words: “So God created man. Male and 
female He created them.” We learn that Eve came into being 
from out of Adam’s rib (Gn 2:21). This is crucial for under¬ 
standing the mystery and meaning of gender. 

Feminist thought, however, ignores the ontological priority 
of Adam. 81 Starting from the position of social and political 
egalitrianism feminist theology interprets the emergence of 
woman from Adam’s rib in the light of: “God made them male 
and female,” to assert on a Scriptural basis that she is his equal. 
The Church also affirms woman’s equality with man, but rather 
than interpreting its meaning on the basis of social and political 
egalitarianism, she interprets the ontological content of egalitar¬ 
ianism on the basis of a closer reading of the creation account, 
and sets that in the light of the confession of Jesus Christ as the 
Son of God. So where does that take us? 

As we have shown, the biblical narrative teaches us that 
Adam comes into being first, “For the first man, that is Adam, 
came into being in the image and likeness of God.” 32 Eve came 
into being from out of the hypostasis of Adam. Like Adam, 
Eve was brought into being as an hypostasis in her own right, 
and, like Adam, Eve is taken by the Fathers as a perfect ex¬ 
ample of an hypostasis: “Since there are many men, each single 
man is an hypostasis. For example, Adam is an hypostasis, Eve 
another hypostasis, Seth another hypostasis.” 83 But she is brought 
into being as an hypostasis from within the hypostasis of Adam 
and not from some abstract human nature. This means that Eve 

31 Even the document entitled, “Conclusions of the Inter-Orthodox Con¬ 
sultation on the Place of the Woman in the Orthodox Church and the Ques¬ 
tion of the Ordination of Women” (Rhodes, Greece, Oct. 30-Nov. 7, 1988: 
printed in SVS Quarterly, vol. 33 [1989] no. 4, 392-406) overlooks this 
crucial fact. Consequently, it is prevented from understanding the real mystery 
of woman’s “place.” (See note infra.) 

32 Cyril of Alexandria (d. 444) In Epistolam I ad Corinthios XI.3, PG 
74, col. 880 D lOff. 

33 John of Damascus, De Institutione Elementarii, PG 95, col. 101 A 4-7. 
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derives the whole of her being from within Adam, and cannot 
be contemplated ontologically apart from him. 

“Man was not made from woman, but woman from man. 
Neither was man created for woman, but woman for man.” 
(I Cor 11:8f.) Because Eve comes from out of the innermost 
depths of Adam and receives from him everything she is—both 
her existence as hypostasis and her human nature—gender is 
seen to be a manifestation of the fact that our being is con¬ 
stituted at its very core in an intimate communion of love. 

Eve does not come from outside of Adam, from some 
detached objectified human essence outside of them both, but 
from within his inmost being—his “rib”! 34 This is not an anthro¬ 
pology of male dominance; woman is not subordinated to man, 
nor does she compete with man. This is rather an anthropology 
of intimate, loving communion; for Eve is wholly embraced in a 
mystical, holy communion of love. She comes into existence out 
of God’s love for Adam, and from the very first instant of her 
creation she is wholly enveloped in the love of Adam: “This 
now is bone of my bone, and flesh of my flesh” (Gn 2:23). 
She was made for man, made so that together they could 
complete the essential quality of their hypostatic existence: to 
move out of themselves in ecstasis in order to give themselves 
wholly to the other, to love absolutely intimately, and to be 
loved absolutely intimately in a holy, loving union. 

In the context of the doctrine of man’s creation in loving 
communion, one begins to understand that such controversial 
passages as the following, “In the Lord, woman is not inde¬ 
pendent of man, nor man of woman; for as woman was made 
from man, so man is now bom of woman. And all things are 
from God,” (I Cor 11.11-12) speak not of male dominance, 
but of loving, familial communion. St. John Chrysostom writes: 85 

s4 Reflecting on the meaning of this phrase, "So God took from Adam’s 
rib,” in the context of the pictorial manner of expression so characteristic of 
Hebraic thought, one feels all the more powerfully how utterly intimate is 
Eve’s communion with Adam. The rib is that part which encloses the heart, 
the seat of the soul, or spirit, the center and life-giving principle of the 
human composite in Hebraic anthropology (as well as in Eastern monastic 
psychology). Eve comes from within the most intimate core of Adam’s being, 
from the very center of his hypostasis. Her origin lies in his “I am.” Deeper 
intimacy than this is impossible. 

35 St. John Chrysostom, Homily 20 on Eph. 5.22-33, trans. Catharine 
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In the beginning woman came forth from man, and 
from man and woman other men and women proceed. 

Can you see now how close this union is, and how God 
providentially created it from a single nature? He per¬ 
mitted Adam to marry Eve, who was more than sister 
or daughter; she was his own flesh! God caused the 
entire human race to proceed from this one point of 
origin. He did not, on the one hand, fashion woman 
independently from man; otherwise man would think of 
her as essentially different from himself. Nor did He 
enable woman to bear children without man; if this 
were the case she would be self-sufficient. Instead, just 
as the branches of a tree proceed from a single trunk, 

He made the one man Adam to be the origin of all 
mankind, both male and female, and made it impossible 
for men and women to be self-sufficient. 

We are rooted in each other because we are all rooted in 
the intimate, personal union of our foreparents, Adam and Eve, 
a union so loving and intimate because Eve herself comes 
wholly from within the inner being of Adam. This constitutes 
the ineffable mystery of being man and woman, made in the 
image of God. “Love alone, to speak properly, shows that man 
is in the image of the Creator,” writes St. Maximus, 36 for love 
is the most fundamental quality of hypostases created in the 
image of the hypostatic God, who is love. Therefore, only the 
fulfilling of love—intimate co mm union— makes man perfect. 37 

Observations Concerning Inclusive Language. In this light, 
the so-called “exclusive” language of the Church is revealed in 
fact to be “inclusive” for it is consciously informed by the 
philosophy of communion revealed in the account of man’s 
creation. By referring to men and women collectively by the 

P. Roth and David Anderson, St. John Chrysostom on Marriage and Family 
Life . New York: St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1986, p. 44. 

36 Ambig. Lib. PG 91, col. 397 BC. 

37 I Jn. 4:16, I Cor. 13:13; cf. Irenaeus, Contra Haer . IV. 12.2, PG 7, 
cols. 1004 D-1005 B: “Apart from the love of God, knowledge profits noth¬ 
ing, and to understand the mysteries, to have faith, even to prophesy, if done 
without love are empty and vain; for love makes man perfect, and he who 
loves God is perfect both in this world and in the world to come.” 
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use of masculine terms, the Church is simply speaking in a 
manner consistent with the theological understanding that 
women and men ultimately derive their being not from some 
neuter, abstract, impersonal nature, but from the person of 
Adam. St. Cyril of Alexandria (d. 44) writes: “The woman 
came into being in the image and likeness of man, that is Adam, 
in no way alien to his nature, but of the same nature and species 
as he. This fact our forefather Adam himself clearly affirmed 
when he said, ‘This now is bone of my bone, and flesh of my 
flesh.’ ” 38 In Adam, the male gender is discovered to be the 
ontological root of all ma nkin d so that the masculine term, 
used generically in the context of Orthodox philosophy, en¬ 
compasses both men and women by referring to their personal, 
communal, ontological source. So St. Basil of Caesarea writes: 89 

Why, you say, does the prophet [David in Psalms 
1:1] single out only man and proclaim him happy? 
Does he thereby exclude women from happiness? By 
no means. For, the virtue of man and woman is the 
same, since creation is equally honored in both; there¬ 
fore, there is the same reward for both. Listen to Genesis. 
‘God created man,’ it says, ‘in the image of God he cre¬ 
ated him. Male and female he created them.’ They 
whose nature is alike have the same reward. Why, then, 
when Scripture had made mention of man, did it leave 
women unnoticed? Because it believed that it was suf¬ 
ficient, since their nature is alike, to indicate the whole 
through the more authoritative part. 

On the other hand, so-called “inclusive” language is ex¬ 
posed to be in fact “exclusive” for it disavows this biblical 
anthropology of holy, loving, familial communion. Suggesting a 
view of man that jumps on at the second stop in the creation 
account—“God made them male and female”—and wholly by¬ 
passing woman’s origin in Adam, inclusive language implies 
philosophical undertones that set forth a fundamentally differ¬ 
ent view of male-female relationships. A description of the 

S8 In Epistolam I ad Corinthios XI.3, PG 74, col. 881 AB 
S9 Homily 10 on Ps. 1 in St, Basil Exegetic Homilies , trans. by Sr. Agnes 
Clare Day, C.D.P., FC, vol. 46, p. 155f. 
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ancient Dionysian myth given by Walter F. Otto is quite con¬ 
sistent with the philosophical implications of so-called “inclu¬ 
sive” language: 40 

This feminine reserve [of the Dionysian women] has 
not the slightest thing to do with what we call morals. 

It belongs to nature which has made man and woman 
so mutually dependent that each must constantly seek 
the other’s company, and yet each is separated from the 
other by a rift which stems from the primal depths of all 
that lives. 

Both the philosophical implications of “inclusive language” 
and the ancient Dionysian myth carry the notion that woman 
and man are ontologically fully human only when they are 
either side by side (and therefore not in each other) or when 
outside of and independent of each other, finding their common 
point of origin outside of any human hypostasis in some ob¬ 
jectified, neutered human essence. We will see shortly that 
according to the teaching of the Church, the rift between man 
and woman is not to be found in the primal depths of nature, 
but in the self-love and pride of sin. And we have seen that in 
the primal depths of human nature, there is found a difference 
that is rooted in an absolutely intimate, personal communion of 
love. Otto goes on to say that to be male in the Dionysian myth 
means to be created for the passion of reproduction, whereas 
archetypal femininity is all beauty, sweetness, and charm com¬ 
bining into the sum of motherliness. 41 According to Orthodox 
Tradition, however, to be male is to love, and to be female is to 
be loved, and to love in return. And from within that loving 
communion comes the whole human family. 

Moreover, because inclusive language implies the existence of 
an impersonal, neutered essence from which male and female 
are drawn, there is inherent in its anthropological implications 
a kind of docetism. That which is essential to our being human— 
our existence as male or female, which itself is a manifestation 

^Dionysus: Myth and Cult , trans. with an introduction by Robert B. 
Palmer. Bloomington and London: Indiana University Press, 1965, p. 178. 
*Ubid. 
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of the personal, loving, familial, and intimate communion in 
which we were created and in which we were meant to exist— 
is mutilated and rendered meaningless since it finds the ground 
of its ultimate reality in some impersonal, neutered essence. 
Such language therefore obscures and even denies by the an¬ 
thropology it implies the fundamental quality of the human 
hypostasis: to live in communion with the other and with God 
by virtue of having been created in the image of God. Because 
of the philosophical ramifications hidden in inclusive language, 
viz. that all relationships are ultimately rooted in an abstract, 
impersonal essence, such language cannot support a theology 
of personal communion. It assumes that power constitutes the 
dynamic element in all personal relationships. Love becomes 
irrelevant and all that remains is the relative dominance of one 
individual over another. The Orthodox doctrine which under¬ 
stands that human love is so warm and vibrant because it is so 
personal and familial is altogether lost. 

Consequently, when Orthodox theologians conform to the 
use of so-called inclusive language, they speak in a manner that 
subtly contradicts the theological proclamation they wish to 
uphold; and since this manner of speaking carries philosophical 
implications closer to the anthropology of ancient paganism 
than to Christian theology, it can only dilute the full force of 
the Gospel proclamation of holy, deifying communion. 42 

C. An Ontology of Communion: In the Image of God He 
Created Them. In patristic sources one finds alongside the 
notion that the image of God in which man was created is the 
Divine Logos Himself, the understanding that the image of God 
in man consists in the triadic structure of his nature, whereby 
he images the Holy Trinity. 43 For example, from St. Gregory of 

^The document on the place of women in the Orthodox Church referred 
to above, because it completely overlooks the fact that woman comes from 
the “rib” of Adam, seems oblivious to the anthropology that informs “in¬ 
clusive language.” Consequently, the document’s own use of “inclusive lan¬ 
guage” only vitiates its attempt to affirm that the content of salvation is 
communion (pp. 397-398). 

4n See Robert E. Sinkewicz’s introduction to his translation of the 150 
Chapters of Gregory Palamas, in which he traces briefly the history of this 
idea to show its influence on Gregory’s understanding of man. Op. cit 
pp. 21-24. 
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Sinai (14th century) one finds this statement: 44 

God is known and understood in everything in 
three hypostases. He holds all things and provides for all 
things through His Son in the Holy Spirit; and no one 
of Them, wherever He is invoked, is named or thought 
of as existing apart or separately from the two others. 

Just in the same way, man has mind, word and spirit; 
and the mind cannot be without the word, nor the word 
without the spirit, but the three are always in one 
another, yet exist in themselves. The mind speaks by 
means of words, and the word is manifested through 
the spirit. This example shows that man bears in him¬ 
self a feeble image of the ineffable prototype, the Trin¬ 
ity, thus demonstrating that he has been made in God’s 
image. Mind is the Father, word is the Son, spirit is the 
Holy Spirit, as the divine fathers teach in this example, 
expounding the dogmatic teaching of the consubstantial 
and pre-existing Trinity, of one God in three Persons, 
thus transmitting to us the true faith as an anchor of 
hope. 

It follows from this that since Eve receives from Adam the 
whole of her human nature, then in the inner structure of her 
nature she, too, is the image of God, but only in communion 
with Adam, for she receives all that she is from within him. 
Here is another argument against the view that the Holy Spirit 
is the archetype of the female. Woman, because her nature is 
Adam’s nature, like Adam images in her nature all three Per¬ 
sons of the Trinity. The effort to locate woman’s prototype in 
the Holy Spirit, apart from the Father and the Son, implies 
within the bosom of Divine Being a gap between the Holy 
Spirit and the other two Persons which would not only render 
the “perichoretic” union 45 of the three Persons unintelligible, 

44 “Texts on Commandments and Dogmas,” §§ 30-32, in Writings From 
the Philokalia on Prayer of the Heart, translated from the Russian text by 
E. Kadloubovsky and G.E.H. Palmer. London: Faber & Faber, 1973, pp. 43f. 

45 Perichoretic union: a union in which the three Persons “flow in and 
out of one another.” This is a term used by the Fathers to show the intimacy 
of communion between Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
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but would also dissolve the intimate communion of Adam and 
Eve since the absolute gap posited at the very core of divine 
being will be imaged in an absolute gap between Adam and 
Eve. This gap cannot be closed since it will be conceived as 
integral to the structure of being. In considering patristic refer¬ 
ences to “feminine” characteristics of the Deity, one should 
determine the context of those references before drawing any 
thological conclusions. Do those references refer to the image of 
God in which man is created, or to divine providence which 
acts not only like a father, but like a mother as well? 

The patristic teaching on the image of God shows that the 
mystery of gender consists in its being the manifestation of the 
personal, loving communion which constitutes the core of 
human being. In the one human nature which men and women 
both are, they both image all three Persons of the Godhead; but 
in the unique relationship of communion possible to man and 
wife, one finds an image of the mystery of Christ’s communion 
with His Bride, the Church. 46 Eve comes from the rib of Adam 
and receives from within him the principles of her inner “logoi,” 
just as the whole of the new creation, the Church, flows from 
the “rib” of the crucified Logos 47 and finds the principles of her 
inner “logoi” in Him. 

We now find on every “level” of being a person or hypos¬ 
tasis, rather than impersonal nature, as the ontic source. Con¬ 
templating the mystery of divine, uncreated Being in the light of 
revelation, we see three hypostases, one in nature, honor and 
dignity, and yet whose source both in terms of nature and 
hypostasis is the Person or hypostasis of the Father. 48 Again, 
contemplating created being in general, we find that the “inner 
essences” or “logoi” of all things lie in the divine hypostasis of 
the Son. And when we contemplate human being, we find a 
personal, hypostatic origin again: the hypostasis of Adam. 

46 Eph. 5:33. Ps, Anastasius interprets the creation of Adam and Eve 
wholly as an icon of Christ and His Bride, the Church {In Hexaemeron IX, 
PG 89, col. 991ff.). 

47 This imagery is suggested by St. Maximus, First Century of Various 
Texts § 23, Philokalia II, p. 170. 

48 Cf., for example, St. Gregory Palamas, 150 Chapters 132, Sinkewicz, 
p. 237; and Leontius of Jerusalem, Adversus Nestorianos 1,20, PG 86.2, col. 
1485 BC. Cf. Also J. Zizioulas, ‘The Teaching of the 2nd Ecumenical Coun- 
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The personal source of being at every level means that the 
movement of activity specific to human nature is one of loving, 
holy communion. Man’s very coming into being is a movement 
that comes from God and is destined to return to God: “God 
is the beginning and end of the genesis and movement of beings, 
because they are brought into being from Him, and they are 
moved through Him, and they come to their rest in Him.” 49 In 
his commentary on Dionysius the Areopagite, St. Maximus 
writes: 50 


The great Dionysius teaches [the monk Gaius] that 
the God of all is not simply called a man after He 
becomes flesh, but in truth becomes a man in all essen¬ 
tial respects. The simple and true demonstration of this 
is the possession of that power (&uvajnq) which is 
constitutive of the nature. If one were to call this its 
natural activity (£v£pyeiocv), since it is a characteristic 
that is proper and primary to that nature, one would be 
quite right. For movement makes something to exist in 
a specific way. It is the most generic of all the natural 
properties which a nature contains and which are pres¬ 
ent in that nature. Apart from movement there is only 
the non-existent since to the non-existent alone belongs 
neither movement nor existence, according to our great 
teacher Dionysius. 

The movement constitutive of human nature, moreover, is 
directed movement in and to God. But we can define it more 
narrowly yet: it is a personal movement directed towards the 
hypostasis of the Divine Logos in whom all things were made. 
This movement of man in and to the hypostasis of the Divine 
Logos finds on the purely human level an image in the move¬ 
ment of all mankind originating in the hypostasis of Adam. But 
there is this significant twist: men and women are constituted 
on the purely human level to move from the first Adam, in and 
to the Second Adam (deification), which opens to us the possi- 

cil on the Holy Spirit in Historical and Ecumenical Perspective,” in Credo 
in Spiritum Sanctum I. Liberia Editrice Vaticana, 1982, pp. 29-54. 

49 St. Maximus the Confessor, Ambiguorum Liber in PG 91, col. 1217 CD. 
S0 St. Maximus, Ibid., col. 1048 AB. 
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bility for understanding more profoundly the meaning of the 
Divine Logos’ Incarnation as the Second Adam. 


TV. SALVATION IN CHRIST THE SECOND ADAM AND 
MARY THE SECOND EVE 

A. Christ the Second Adam: The Union of Those Who Were 
Sundered. Love is the perfection of man created in the image of 
the loving God; self-love is the origin and mother of man’s 
disintegration. 81 “For the self-love and cleverness of men, alien¬ 
ating them from each other and perverting the law, have cut our 
single human nature into many fragments.” 52 Closed in on 
himself through self-love, the natural movement of the hypos¬ 
tasis—an ecstatic movement out of oneself and into the other in 
God in loving, deifying communion—is distorted into a move¬ 
ment of self-loving tyranny over one’s own kind. 53 

The tragedy of mankind is understood in this spiritual con¬ 
text. The desire for pleasure is the dominating force in self- 
love. 54 Eve’s desire for the fruit of the tree, which was pleasure- 
able to the eye, over the commandment of God is the consum¬ 
mate expression of self-love. Out of her love of pleasure, she 
becomes disobedient to God. Forgetting humility, she asserts 
herself over Adam and in so doing, overturns the natural order 
of creation, for she was not created as Adam’s head, but Adam 
is her head. 55 

Self-love informs the behavior of Adam as well, for in his 
acquiescence to Eve, he also manifests a dominating desire for 

51 St. Maximus the Confessor, First Century of Various Texts § 83, in 
Philokalia II, p. 172. See also, § 30, p. 171: “The devil has deceived us by 
guile in a malicious and cunning way, provoking us through self-love to 
sensual pleasure. He has separated us in our wills from God and from each 
other; he has perverted straightforward truth and in this manner has divided 
humanity, cutting it up into many opinions and fantasies.” 

52 Ibid., § 46, p. 173. 

™lbid., § 31, p. 171. 

54 lbid., § 53, 175. Cf. also the Second Century on Various Texts, § 34, 
p. 244. 

55 Ps. Anastasius of Sinai writes: “Never was woman decreed to be 
conspicuous by assertiveness (gravis) or impropriety,” for she was created 
to be his helper in the acquisition of divine life. In Hexaemeron DC, PG 89, 
ool. 991 D. 
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sensual pleasure. 56 St. Maximus writes that the movement away 
from communion to self-love has contaminated male-female 
relationships with sensual lust and ignorance in which man pur¬ 
sues his own individual glory rather than God’s. 57 Self-love and 
pleasure are now attached to the very root of our nature like a 
cancer, and have become the law of fallen human nature. 58 Our 
earthly existence is now constituted contrary to nature, 59 for in 
the world man and woman do not exist in communion with one 
another, submitting to each other in humility and love, but they 
co-exist in pride and lust in which providence is maligned and 
the dignity which all equally share by nature is denied; 60 they 
exist as isolated individuals competing for power and aggran¬ 
dizement, not only as an expression of self-love, but also out of a 
simple concern for survival lest one be consumed by the 
rapacity of the other. 61 The natural order of humility and loving 
communion has therefore been exchanged for an unnatural dis¬ 
order of pride, self-love, and lust. 62 

The point of this patristic testimony is not to define woman 
as the cause of sin; this is directly contrary to the Fathers’ clear 
teaching that ontologically woman is fully human and exists in 
the image of God through her communion with Adam. The 
meaning of Eve’s sin lies not in her being woman, but in the 

5G First Century of Various Texts , § 23, p. 170. 

57 Second Century on Various Texts , § 44, p. 246, and §§ 64-65, p. 226. 

58 Ibid., § 47, p. 247, and § 39, p. 244. 

5 mid., § 33, p. 243. 

G0 Fifth Century on Various Texts , §§§ 5-7, p. 262. 

61 Gn 3:12-13, where Adam accuses Eve for his own sin is tragically 
poignant when compared to his love for her in Gn 2:23-24. From the first 
instant of her coming into being, Eve never knew any other existential con¬ 
dition than that of Adam’s intimate love for her. Now, after the Fall, Adam 
retreats into self-love and rejects his wife. There she stands: abandoned, 
lonely, unloved. How pathetic and disoriented she must have been in this 
condition completely unnatural and unknown to her! Do we find here a 
biblical commentary on the pathos of the contemporary women’s move¬ 
ment? Eve does not really want to be “her own woman” because she was 
made to be loved as a person, created in the image of the triune God, 
in communion with Adam. Could the behavior characterizing the women’s 
movement be symptomatic of a deep, inner outrage caused by the unnatural 
condition in which sinful society is constituted; a condition in which women 
have not been loved and reverenced as the full human persons they are by 
nature in a society that has either forgotten, or failed to learn, the inner 
teachings of Christian anthropology? 

G2 Fifth Century on Various Texts , §§§ 5-7, p. 262. 
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fact that by disobeying the commandment of God, she places 
herself over Adam, and serves as the consummate typos of 
human unbelief, pride, and self-love. Indeed, as properly 
“woman,” that is to say, as she was created by God, woman is 
seen by the Fathers as the supreme realization of the virtues, 
love, and of the divinizing virtues that give rise to love which 
unites men with God and one another. 63 When anyone scorns 
the Fathers’ harsh statements to imply the inferiority of women, 
they do so in total ignorance of the distinction assumed by the 
Fathers beween the ontological and existential modes of man’s 
existence: that is to say, between the nature of man as he was 
meant to exist in God, and the nature of man as he has been 
distorted by the sin of self-love and pride. 

Moreover, the Fathers teach that both Adam and Eve are 
the cause of our death in sin for together they partake of self- 
love. And so St. Irenaeus can say in the same breath that Eve, 
because of her disobedience, “was made the cause of death, 
both to herself and to the entire human race,” as was also 
Adam, who because of his love of pleasure, 64 “became the be¬ 
ginning of those who die.” 65 The emphasis, however, falls on 
Adam; as the ontic “root” of all mankind on the creaturely 
level, he has severed the whole human race from God by his 
sin, and plunged it into the nothingness of death (Rm 5:12 & 
19). So writes St. Irenaeus: “Through the disobedience of one 
man, who in the beginning was fashioned from virgin soil, the 
many were made sinners and forsook life.” 66 

Consequently, the whole of the human race was in danger 
of perishing for it had disintegrated into the isolationism of 
self-love and was left adrift in the sea of corruption and death. 67 
In such a condition, it was not enough for God simply to forgive 

6$ For example, Third Century on Various Texts , §§30 and 31, pp. 216-7. 
‘“Women are extremely strong, but truth conquers all* (I Esd 3.12). By 
women, he means the divinizing virtues which give rise to the love that unites 
men with God and with one another_Women signify the supreme realiza¬ 

tion of the virtues, which is love. Love is the unfailing pleasure and in¬ 
divisible union of those who participate through their longing in what is 
good by nature.” 

64 Cf. St. Maximus, First Century of Various Texts, § 14, p. 168. 

65 Contra Haer. III.22.4, PG 7, cols. 958-959. 

<*Ibid., III. 18.7, PG 7, col. 958B. 

67 Cf. St. Athanasius, De Incarnatione §§ 4-6, trans. by Robert W. 
Thomson. Oxford University Press, 1971, pp. 143ff. 
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man by divine decree, for man was made for communion with 
God. St. Athanasius teaches that forgiveness does not exempt 
one from the consequences of nature; it only looses sins. 68 And 
so, to overturn the law of pleasure and self-love that was at¬ 
tached to our nature, the Divine Logos became man through a 
conception rooted not in the pleasure of self-love, but in the 
purity of the Blessed Virgin. 

But since all of us are rooted in the hypostasis of Adam, 
the hypostasis of the Divine Logos must be incarnate as the 
Second Adam; as the first Adam contained in himself the whole 
human race and in his disobedience became the beginning of 
those who die, so also the Second Adam contains in Himself 
the whole human race and in His obedience to the Father, 
becomes the beginning of all those who live. 89 Leontius of 
Jerusalem (6th century) writes: 70 

Why is not this other passage clear, namely, that 
just as Adam is one of the whole [race], and the first in 
the establishment of death through whom we all like¬ 
wise have become mortal by nature, so also Christ in 
the flesh is one of the whole race, and the Prince of the 
passage to immortality, through whom we all who are 
in Him have come into the possession of immortal life. 

Voluntarily accepting a virginal birth and submitting freely 
to the pain of death. He endows human nature with an incor¬ 
ruptible form of regeneration that is no longer contaminated 
by the pleasure of self-love; 71 He destroys the tyranny of sin 
rooted in the cycle of pleasure and pain now dominating our 
fallen nature, 72 and as the Second Adam containing the whole 
of mankind in Himself, He unites those who were sundered. 78 

mbid., § 7, p. 151. 

69 St. Irenaeus, Contra Haer . III.22.4, PG 7, col. 959 BC. 

70 Adversus Nestorianus II.6, PG 86.2, cols. 1545 D-1548 AB. Cf. also 
St. Athanasius, De Incarnatione §§ 8 and 9, pp. 153ff. 

71 See St. Maximus, Fourth Century of Various Texts , §§ 39 and 43, 
pp. 244 and 246. 

72 Fourth Century of Various Texts , § 42, p. 246. 

73 Cf. St. Maximus: “Love unites different beings, and it especially 
unites men to God and to one another.” First Century on Various Texts , 
§§ 27-29 and 35, pp. 170-2. 
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He establishes all of mankind in His own divine and immovable 
hypostasis not only on the divine level as the Divine Logos, but 
now on the human level as the Second Adam. According to St. 
Irenaeus: 74 

Just as the first man who was formed, Adam, was 
taken from untilled, virgin soil... so also did the Word 
recapitulate Adam in Himself by receiving a virginal 
birth from Mary enabling Him to gather up Adam into 
Himself. Now, if the first Adam had a man for his 
father and was born of human seed, then it would be 
reasonable to think that the Second Adam was begotten 
of Joseph. But, in fact, the first Adam was taken from 
the dust, and God was his Creator. Therefore, it was 
necessary that the Second Adam also recapitulate in 
Himself [the whole of mankind] by being formed as 
man by God, so that He would be like the first Adam in 
terms of His origin. So why did not God also form the 
Second Adam from the dust, rather than from Mary? 

So that there would not be another creation that needed 
to be saved, too, but that the very same creation which 
was made in Adam [and that had fallen], should be 
recapitulated in Christ as the Second Adam, and thus 
the analogy is maintained. 

With this, we enter even more deeply into the mystery of 
gender. Passing beyond that aspect in which it is a manifestation 
of our being created in and for loving communion, we enter 
into that aspect in which it is discovered to be the way of deifi¬ 
cation. 

B. Mary the Second Eve: Move to Deification. If Eve’s trans¬ 
gression is the consummate expression of man’s pride in which 
the natural order is overthrown, the Theotokos’ obedience is 
the consummate expression of humility in which the natural 
order of communion is restored. Through her free, personal 
submission to the will of God (Lk 1:38) the Divine Logos 
receives from her in her womb His human nature, so that from 

74 St. Irenaeus, Contra Haer. III.21.10, PC 7, col. 955 AC. 
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within the inmost depths of the First Adam, from within the 
Holy Virgin, rises the Second Adam, the Divine Logos incar¬ 
nate. Whereas Eve was created to be the Mother of all living 
but gave herself to self-love and became the Mother of death, 
the Theotokos, by dying to self-love in her acceptance of vir¬ 
ginity, has become the Mother of all living through her Son, 
Jesus Christ our God and Savior. 75 

Accordingly, if the Second Adam renews mankind by estab¬ 
lishing his ontological origin in His own hypostasis both on the 
divine and human level, the Second Eve renews mankind by 
overturning his deliberate disobedience and pride by her free 
humble submission to Christ, the Second Adam: 76 

Mary the Virgin is found obedient, saying, “Behold 
the handmaid of the Lord, be it done to me according 
to Thy word.” But Eve was disobedient for she did not 
obey when she was still a virgin. . . . And so, having 
become disobedient, she was made the cause of death, 
both to herself and to the entire human race. Mary, 
however, became the cause of salvation, both to herself 
and the whole human race, and thereby set the first 
Eve at liberty. . . . The knot of Eve’s disobedience was 
loosed by the obedience of Mary. For what the Virgin 
Eve had bound fast through unbelief, the Virgin Mary 
set free through faith. 

In His resurrection, and in the outpouring of His Holy 
Spirit, the Second Adam cleanses the male’s weakness and self- 
love by His own strength and self-sacrifice, and at the same 
time, He absolves the woman from the blame she incurred in 
the first Garden. For in the Second Garden—the Garden of 

75 Cf. Gregory of Nyssa, On the Making of Man 20.4 in NPNF 5, 2nd 
series, p. 410. In this study I have not relied on the thought of Gregory of 
Nyssa because his understanding of male-female ontology is caught on 
an inconsistency. He maintains the patristic doctrine that man in his nature 
is body and soul, but when he turns to the mystery of gender, he forgets 
and, falling back into the androgyny of Greek philosophy, attributes gender 
to the Fall. Even so, the thrust of his anthropology is that men and women 
share completely in the image of God and that they are therefore perfected 
when united in love. 

76 St. Irenaeus, Contra Haer. IH.22.4, PG 7, col. 958f. 
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Christ’s Tomb—she comes to the man no longer as a “minister” 
of transgression and death, but of the glorious resurrected life 
in Christ. In this, woman truly becomes woman for she fulfills 
for the first time the real meaning of her being woman: to be 
man’s help-mate, not simply in the ordinary, mundane routine 
of life, but in the acquisition of eternal life in communion with 
God. So St. Cyril of Alexandria writes in his commentary on 
Lk 23:9, “And they returned from the tomb and reported all 
these things to the eleven and to all the rest:” 77 

Through the word of the angels, the women became 
initiators of the divine mysteries [mystagogues] for they 
reported these things in haste to the disciples. For it 
was necessary that the woman be given the glory of 
grace in this manner, for she who long ago had become 
the minister of death [Eve] is now released from the 
blame she incurred, and has become instead the min¬ 
ister [or deacon] of the words of the holy angels. And 
there came on her the majesty of one who proclaims 
the mystery of the Resurrection, for she was its first 
disciple. Therefore, the female gender has received bene¬ 
fit, for her reproach has been taken away, and her curse 
has been overthrown. Whereas when the Lord met them 
in the Garden long ago he said to the woman: “In pain 
shall you bear children,” here [in this Garden] he has 
given to them an end of the curse. For, as is recorded 
by another Evangelist, the Lord says: “Be of good 
cheer.” 

In the obedience and humility of the Theotokos, and in the 
condescension of her Son as the Second Adam, one sees that 
the law of deification in which there is neither male nor female, 
is fulfilled precisely in our being male and female. Gender has 
been created as the means to transcend gender; for if as men 
and women we practice humility and love by submitting to one 
another in accordance with creation, we then become God by 
grace (while not ceasing to be man, male and female) just as 
God became man by nature (while not ceasing to be God). 


72, col. 941 CD. 
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If in this light we cast our minds back to the punishment 
imposed by God on Adam and Eve, we now see that His pun¬ 
ishment was in reality an act of mercy, for through it, He points 
out for Adam and Eve the way to salvation and deification by 
bringing them back—albeit this time in pain (Gn 3:16 & 17 
LXX)—to that loving communion in and for which they were 
created. In the words of St. Irenaeus: 78 

So Adam received as punishment for his transgres¬ 
sion the tedious labor of tilling the earth, so that he 
would eat his bread by the sweat of his brow, and 
return to the dust whence he was taken. In the same 
way, the woman received as her punishment the tedious 
labor and pain of child-bearing, and she was placed in 
subjection to her husband in order to serve him. 

The way back to God now is the way of death to self-love 
and the love of pleasure, and the practice of humility in real, 
concrete terms. 79 For Adam, dying out to self-love means 
humbly submitting himself to his wife in the love of God, giving 
himself to the pain of tilling the earth in order to provide for 
his wife Eve as he was meant to do, rather than acquiescing to 
the pleasure of indulgence. For Eve, dying out to self-love 
means humbly submitting herself to the love of Adam, her 
head, and giving herself to the pain of bearing and raising her 
children that they might learn to live humbly in accordance 
with the divine image stamped in the nature they receive from 
their parents. 

The movement or activity which God is here commanding 
Adam and Eve to practice is precisely the personal, directed 
movement natural to human nature; if Adam and Eve submit 
to God’s punishment, they will find themselves in ecstatic move¬ 
ment, each one moving to and in the other. In this communion 
of love, they move not only to and in the other, but also into 

78 Contra Haer. III.23.3, PG 7, col. 962. See also St. Maximus, First 
Century of Various Texts §§ 87-91, pp. 184-5. 

79 Cf. St. Maximus, “He who abandons his former passion-dominated 
way of life, and out of fear submits his entire will to the divine command¬ 
ments stands at the beginning of the return to God.” First Century of Various 
Texts, § 68, p. 179. 
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the divine life of God where they graciously receive the gift of 
God’s Holy Spirit. 

For this reason, marriage is a mystery or sacrament. In a 
marriage founded on the law of Christ, man’s natural condition 
becomes the means of transcending the self-love that dominates 
our fallen condition; the law of lust and self-love that has 
become the law of our fallen nature is transformed by God’s 
grace into a law of loving communion through the faithful 
commitment of husband and wife to each other (the martyrdom 
of marriage), and in their commitment to the training of their 
children in love. 

I submit that this is the theological context in which such 
controversial passages as I Tim 2:8-15 are to be understood: 

I desire then that in every place the men should 
pray, lifting holy hands without anger or quarreling; 
also that women should adorn themselves modestly and 
sensibly in seemly apparel, not with braided hair or 
gold or pearls or costly attire but by good deeds, as 
befits women who profess religion. Let a woman learn 
in silence with all submissiveness. I permit no woman to 
teach or to have authority over men; she is to keep 
silent. For Adam was formed first, then Eve; and Adam 
was not deceived, but the woman was deceived and 
became a transgressor. Yet woman will be saved through 
bearing children, if she continues in faith and love and 
holiness with modesty. 

The logic at work here is not one of male authoritarianism, 
but one of contrition, humility and love in obedience to Christ. 
John Chrysostom, for example, explains the passage by devel¬ 
oping at length the following main points: woman’s place in the 
Church should be, as it were, invisible in terms of her fleshly 
beauty, not because her beauty is bad but because of the lust of 
man and the vanity of woman. We must behave ourselves so as 
to encourage each other to godliness, not to incite love of 
fleshly beauty, which comes from self-esteem and pride. A godly 
decorum, St. John continues, is bom of contrition, for we have 
sinned, and it is practiced in the silence of humility. We come 
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to Church to mourn for our sins and to pray, not to parade. By 
practicing the virtues of godliness woman fulfills her role as 
man’s help-mate, helping him to attain with her the glory of 
deification. 80 

Hence, it is precisely in our gender, by observing our prop¬ 
er, natural roles, that we are granted by God’s grace to transcend 
gender, even while we remain male or female. In the ecstasy of 
deification, where there is neither male nor female, we all by 
grace become sons of the Living God, for we have been united 
with the Second Adam, who is the Son of God by nature. And 
in our union with Him we are granted by grace to enjoy the 
same intimate communion with the Heavenly Father that He 
enjoys by nature. 


V. WOMEN AND THE PRIESTHOOD 

The specific purpose of the levitical priesthood was to 
offer cleansing for all the people so that the assembly could 
perform her task as the priestly nation (Lev 16:15-16; Ex 19:6). 
The Israelite king embodied the whole nation of Israel and 
bore in himself the sins of the people. 81 Every year on the Day 
of Atonement, he accepted abuse at the hands of the priest as 
punishment for the sins of the nation. 82 These soteriological 

*°NPNF vol. 13, 2nd series, pp. 432ff. Cf. also his commentary on 
I Cor. 11:3ff, NPNF 12, 2nd series, pp. 151-154. In this context, the docu¬ 
ment on woman’s place in the Orthodox Church (art. cit.) is deficient for 
in delineating what women can do in the Church (pp. 40Iff), it manifests 
little sensitivity to the fundamental ethos of humility and submission through 
which the woman, as well as the man, attain deification. 

81 The Old Testament exemplar par excellence of the vicarious quality 
essential to the function of any leader of Israel is Moses. As Israel’s leader, 
he was so identified with the people that even though he himself was in¬ 
nocent, he was appointed to suffer with his people and was not allowed to 
enter the promised land. But the most pointed episode in which Moses’ 
vicarious suffering is illustrated is when he intercedes before God on be¬ 
half of the people who had fallen into idolatry, pleading that they be 
spared and that he be blotted out of God’s book of life in their place 
(Ex. 32:32) 

82 Cf. F. F. Bruce, New Testament Developments of Old Testament 
Themes. Grand Rapids, MI: Wm. B. Eerdman’s Publishing Co., 1968, chs. 
7-8; Helmer Ringgren, The Messiah in the Old Testament. Chicago: Alec R. 
Allenson, 1956, ch. 3; and C. Ryder Smith, The Bible Doctrine of Salvation . 
City Road, London: The Epworth Press, 1946, p. 15Iff. 
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functions of the priest and king obviously required for their 
fulfillment persons who contained in themselves the whole of 
the people; they could therefore be fulfilled only by the male 
who, in Adam, serves as the ontic, hypostatic root bearing in 
himself the whole human race. The fulfillment of these specific 
functions by the woman is simply an ontic and soteriological 
impossibility, for, even though she contains the whole of human 
nature in herself, in her hypostasis she does not stand as the 
head of the race, but is herself embraced in the head, in the 
hypostasis of Adam. 

The Adamic offices of priest and king are united and fully 
realized in the Suffering Servant of the Lord. (Is 40-55) As 
the Messianic leader of Israel, He assumes and carries in Him¬ 
self the consequences of Israel’s sin. In His vicarious suffering 
for the sins of the people (Is 53), 83 Israel’s sins are atoned and 
his ordination as God’s priestly nation interceding on behalf of 
all nations, is fulfilled. (Is 42:6) The Suffering Servant is, of 
course, Jesus Christ. He is both the true King of Israel and our 
High Priest. In our union with Him in Holy Baptism, we all 
are tonsured into the royal priesthood of the New Israel; we all 
become royal priests, and in Him, the Church’s function as 
God’s priestly nation interceding before God on behalf of all 
and for all, is perfected. But within this royal priesthood is the 
priesthood specific to Adam as the hypostatic origin of human 
being, viz. the liturgical priesthood, whose purpose is to stand 
before God on behalf of the priestly community so that through 
him, the community’s priestly role may be realized. In the Old 
Testament, this specific function was fulfilled imperfectly (be¬ 
cause of sin) in the levitical priesthood (Lev 16:15f.), but now 
it is fulfilled once and for all in the only true High Priest, Jesus 

83 Cf. O. Eissfeldt, “The Ebed-Yahweh in Isaiah 40-55,” Expository 
Times 44, 1932-33, pp. 261-68; Robert Lennox, “The Servant of Yahweh 
in the Old Testament,” Theology Today 15 (Oct 1958), pp. 315-20; Curt 
Lindhagen, The Servant Motif in the Old Testament: A Preliminary Study 
to the Ebed Yahweh Problem in Deutero-Isaiah , Uppsala, 1950, pp. 280ff; 
T. W. Manson, The Servant-Messiah , Cambridge at the University Press; 
1953; C. R. North, “The Servant of the Lord,” Interpreter's Dictionary of 
the Bible , v.IV, pp. 292-94, and The Suffering Servant in Deutero-Isaiah , 
London: Oxford University Press, 1948; H. H. Rowley, The Servant of the 
Lord and Other Essays, London: Butterworth Press, 1952, chs. 1 and 2; and 
W. Zimmerli and J. Jeremias, The Servant of God, Naperville, DL.: Alec R. 
Allenson, Inc., 1957. 
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Christ, the Second Adam, the Head of the Church, the per¬ 
sonal source of all human being on the human as well as the 
divine level. (Heb 7:23-9:28) 

The worship of God’s priestly nation is now constituted in 
a two-fold movement of communion that corresponds exactly 
to the natural movement of human nature; there is the move¬ 
ment of God to man, and of man to God. 84 Both movements 
proceed through Jesus Christ, the Second Adam. As the Word 
and Power of God, he destroys the power of sin and death, and 
opens up to man the way to the Kingdom of Heaven. As the 
Second Adam, He unites man in Himself and brings him into 
communion with His Father, in His Holy Spirit. The worship of 
God’s priestly nation is therefore perfected, for in the Second 
Adam, fallen Adam realizes his natural role as the priestly head 
of the new priestly community. 

This is confirmed further by the theology suggested in the 
silent prayers of the priest said during the Divine Liturgy at the 
litany of the faithful. At one point, the priest prays: “We thank 
thee O Lord God of Hosts, who hast accounted us worthy to 
stand even now before Thy holy altar, and to fall down before 
Thy compassion for our sins and for the errors of all Thy 
people.” In the second prayer of the faithful, after the priest 
again prays for his own cleansing, he prays for the faithful: 
“Grant also to those who pray with us, O God, growth in life 
and faith and spiritual understanding.” The same themes are 
expressed again in the silent prayer said by the priest at the 
litany of supplication. The principal function of the levitical 
priesthood has not been destroyed; it has been completed and 
fulfilled in the liturgical priesthood of the New Israel because 
the liturgical priesthood has been established and perfected in 
the Second Adam (cf. Mt 5:17 and Rom 10:4, “Christ is the 
t£Xoq (completion) of the Law”). 

Accordingly, if in the resurrection of Christ woman truly 
fulfills for the first time the real meaning of her being woman, 
then also in the resurrection of Christ man truly fulfills for the 
first time the real meaning of his being man: in Christ he is now 
made able to stand before God on behalf of the woman who 
came from him, and the children whom they have begotten, 

84 Cf. Dionysius, Ecclesiastical Hierarchy 3.111.3 and 12. 
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not only to bring them into the deifying communion with God 
for which they were made, but also thereby to bring them into 
the fulfillment of their priestly function as royal priests ordained 
to intercede before God on behalf of all creation. That the 
liturgical priesthood should be performed only by certain males, 
then, follows in accordance with the structure of human nature; 
since we are constituted in communion through the ontic prior¬ 
ity of Adam, the order observed in the worship of the Church 
must follow the natural order of creation so that the Church 
can fulfill her election as the priestly nation through whose suf¬ 
ferings and prayers, all might realize their natural destiny of 
deifying communion with God. 

In the genuine experience of this holy, loving communion 
the concept of male superiority or dominance is non-existent. 
When we speak of the male’s priority over the female, we are 
speaking of a priority among equals in which men and women, 
through union with their personal, ontic source, Christ, the 
Second Adam, are brought into that holy, deifying communion 
of love in and for which they were created. In the Church, then, 
both men and woman are free to move, in accordance with the 
structure of human nature, out of themselves to the full realiza¬ 
tion of their natural gifts for the benefit of all. The male’s prior¬ 
ity of love means that the full realization of every person’s 
potential is encouraged and nurtured, rather than suppressed, 
which would be the case if the male’s priority were one of 
dominance. At the same time, the full potential of any person 
can be realized only in this holy environment of loving com¬ 
munion which is fulfilled only through humble submission to 
one another in Christ, the Second Adam, and through obedient 
observance of the spiritual roles natural to each. It is therefore 
soteriologically essential that the natural order, in which the 
male serves the female as her priest, be preserved so that the 
Church may be the priestly nation which brings all persons, 
male and female, into the likeness of God—which is a com¬ 
munion of love—for which they were created. 

What About Singles? If marriage is that in which man’s 
creation in communion is realized, then what about singles, or, 
to use language more appropriate to patristic Tradition, what 
about virginity? Here, I will attempt only a brief response. 
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leaving to others more qualified the task of explaining this in 
greater detail. 

I have tried to show how a patristic theology of gender 
reveals that man’s being at its core is constituted in personal, 
loving, familial and intimate communion. The mystery of mar¬ 
riage is the natural way for realizing that communion. Marriage 
blessed by the Church, then, becomes holy and salvific for 
through marriage, man and wife enter into that ecstatic, per¬ 
sonally directed movement natural to human hypostatic being. 

The goal of this personally directed movement, however, 
does not lie on the human level. If it is established in the Person 
of Christ, then in His Holy Spirit man and wife transcend the 
limitations of created human nature and enter into communion 
with the uncreated Holy Trinity through their union with the 
Second Adam. In this, marriage is seen as the natural way of 
salvation leading to deification which is above nature, but not 
contrary to nature. 

This is the same goal of the way of virginity, if it is estab¬ 
lished in the virginity of Christ. In union with Christ, virginity 
is made the supra-natural (above nature, not against nature) 
way to salvation as deification. The laws of salvation are the 
same in marriage and virginity—humble submission to one an¬ 
other, and obedience to the commandments of Christ; but they 
are practiced in different ways. 


CONCLUSION. 

The most powerful proof the Church can offer for the 
biblical and patristic anthropology of communion is personal 
embodiment of this loving communion: men and women hon¬ 
oring one another in purity, humility, and love; and Christian 
husbands and wives who in their loving submission to one an¬ 
other embody the holy communion between Christ the Second 
Adam and His Church, the Second Eve. Apart from personal 
embodiment, the doctrine of the Church, coming from within 
the Spirit of humility and love who manifests in the saints the 
divine radiance of the natural beauty and dignity of man, and 
who is irresistable to all except those hardened in spiritual 
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death, will be betrayed by the rasping spirit of pride and con¬ 
ceit, making the doctrine of the Church to appear simply as 
another set of sterile, abstract ideas shouted at the world. Only 
through genuine communion with God will the natural place of 
men and women be clearly seen as an essential manifestation 
(epiphany) of the Gospel’s proclamation of salvation. 

He who believes fears; he who fears is humble; he 
who is humble becomes gentle and renders inactive 
those impulses of incensiveness and desire which are 
contrary to nature. A man who is gentle keeps the 
commandments; he who keeps the commandments is 
purified; he who is purified is illumined; he who is illum¬ 
ined is made a consort of the divine Bridegroom and 
Logos in the shrine of the mysteries. 85 


85 SL Maximus, First Century on Theology § 16, Philokalia n, p. 117. 
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Bishop Demetrios Trakatellis, The Transcendent God of 
Eugnostos: An Exegetical Contribution of the Study of the 
Gnostic Texts of Nag Hammadi With a Retroversion of the 
Lost Original Greek Text of Eugnostos the Blessed, translated 
from the Greek by Charles Sarelis, Holy Cross Orthodox Press, 
Brookline, MA, 1991, 229 pp. 

A review of Bishop (now Metropolitan) Demetrios’ book, 
originally published as e O 'YTOpSaxiKoc; 0£O<; too Euyvcbatou, 
requires a brief introduction outlining the evolution of gnostic 
studies over the last century. Though such an introduction is bound 
to leave significant gaps, it nevertheless will help in setting the con¬ 
text for an appreciation of the important contribution Metropolitan 
Demetrios’ book makes in an area which has not been adequately 
investigated by many Orthodox Church historians, patrologists and 
biblical scholars. 

Since New Testament times what is commonly referred to as 
the gnostic movement (or gnosticism) has been correctly understood 
as a collection of manifold systems in conflict with Orthodox Chris¬ 
tianity. For over three centuries this collective movement was recog¬ 
nized by various Orthodox writers as an heretical alternative to the 
canonical teachings of Jesus Christ. However, subsequent to the 
compiling of the llocvApiov of Saint Epiphanius of Salamis (+403), 
the gnostic movement faded into the background of the ongoing 
and more immediate theological and political controversies. 

It is in the latter part of the nineteenth century that an academic 
interest in the gnostic movement begins to emerge. Scholars (pri¬ 
marily German-Protestants) sought to gain an understanding of 
gnosticism by extrapolating the polemical statements as well as 
quotes and observances traceable to original gnostic sources re¬ 
corded by the heresiologists of the early Church. Until the dis¬ 
covery of the Nag Hammadi Library, these Fathers and other com¬ 
petent writers of early Christianity provided virtually the only link 
to gnostic thought and literature. Motivated by historical interest, 
and not only theological polemics, the conclusions (and conjec¬ 
tures) of these scholars helped to kindle an interest in the spiritual 
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and theological movement that had, for the most part, been forgotten 
or presumed unimportant for centuries. 

From this initial scholarly investigation sprang an interest in 
the external influences of the gnostic movement, i.e. Hellenistic and 
Oriental philology and philosophy. What eventually developed from 
the clues gleaned by these sleuths of late antiquity was a com¬ 
prehensive re-examination of theological and mythological systems 
that offered a radically different understanding of the Christian 
Gospel. 

The discovery of the Nag Hammadi Library at the base of the 
Jabal al Tarif in December of 1945 and its protracted translation 
into English some 32 years later, marked a milestone in the con¬ 
tinued study of Gnosticism. What had been hidden for centuries 
now provided challenging and provocative data for the historian 
and theologian. 

In addition to perceiving gnosticism as an alternative to Or¬ 
thodoxy, some recent research has tended to interpret this multi¬ 
faceted system of theology and mythology as a viable component 
of what could be considered the heterogenous “Christian movement” 
initially stemming from Judaism. What has been concluded is that 
the original “Christian movement,” comprised of flexible theological 
contours, was replaced by a more homogeneous and therefore mono¬ 
lithic and theologically unified “ecclesial institution” formed by the 
authority of the newly empowered order of the sacerdotium and 
eventually absorbed into the political machinery of the imperium. 

This and other interpretations of the gnostic movement call for 
a response from the Orthodox scholars. Indeed, the valuable con¬ 
tributions and stimulating challenges of modem scholarship relative 
to the Nag Hammadi Library require Orthodox scholars and theo¬ 
logians to become well acquainted with these texts so that a 
meaningful and constructive dialogue may ensue among themselves 
and the wider academic community. For this reviewer, The 
Transcendent God of Eugnostos is a major contribution towards 
achieving this dialogue. 

In a nonpolemical fashion, Metropolitan Demetrios provides 
a meticulous analysis of the “fundamental characteristic of Eug¬ 
nostos,” i.e. “its teaching about the transcendent God” (p. 3). The 
language of Eugnostos is analyzed and compared to the ideas and 
language of neo-Platonic literature of the same era (second century 
a.d.), other gnostic texts, mythologies and the anti-heretical treatises 
and statements of Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria, Hippolytus and 
Epiphanius of Salamis. From this analysis, Metropolitan Demetrios 
helps to disclose a text that unfolds into a definite and consistent 
theology and mythology of the transcendent God. 
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The skillful use of these ancient texts and modern studies pro¬ 
vides the reader with an exegesis that is at the same time both very 
technical and lively. The retroversion of the lost original Greek text 
in Appendix A with Coptic and English translations (pp. 158-185) 
is a valuable feature, providing the reader with a helpful apparatus 
for comparing and contrasting Eugnostos with other gnostic texts 
as well as with the language of the New Testament and early 
Christian literature. 

Outlining Eugnostos’ idea of the transcendent God, Metro¬ 
politan Demetrios begins by demonstrating that the apophatic char¬ 
acter of the divine remains totally inaccessible. For Eugnostos there 
is the “absolute rejection of the accessibility of God by means of 
the spiritual-intellectual powers of the human being” (p. 36 [cf. 
Appendix A, 71, 13-73, 171]). “He who is is ineffable" (6 &v 
appr)toc; eotiv; 71,14), “He is unbegotten (’Ay£wt}t6q Soti ...), 
“He has no name” (ouk Mcmv Svopa autcp; 72, 1-3). For Eug¬ 
nostos these negative characteristics of the divine pertain not pri¬ 
marily to the ineffable and inconceivable divine nature but are more 
immediately related to God who is absolutely autonomous, self- 
existing and self-authorizing (p. 45). 

Continuing to examine the philosophical/theological ideas of 
the transcendent God of Eugnostos and his strict monism (uncom¬ 
mon with the “gnostic theologies,” p. 51), Metropolitan Demetrios 
points out an important linguistic distinction made in the text be¬ 
tween form (pop(f>f|) and semblance (I54cx; 72, 3ff). Eugnostos 
stresses that the unnameable one has no human form (o6k £x £l 
pop<|>f|v dvOpcbTOU...), “He has his own semblance (OCtoq 

l&locv auxC l5£ocv...) not like the semblance we have re¬ 
ceived and seen, but a strange semblance that surpasses all things 
and is better than the totalities” (72, 5-10). Metropolitan De¬ 
metrios first points out that Eugnostos uses “semblance” and not 
“form” in describing the transcendent God in order to overcome 
any conceptualizing of the divine which would be associated with 
piopcpf] (p. 48). He suggests that Eugnostos is attempting to balance 
ideas related to the transcendent but personal God (who bears a 
“strange semblance”) with all other personal beings who have their 
own unique “semblance” or “form.” In spite of the conceptual 
limitations associated with “form” when related to the divine, 
there nonetheless is an interplay between this term and “semblance” 
so as to avoid any possibility of ascribing formlessness (dpoptpfoc) 
to the divine reality. To diminish transcendence to formlessness 
would ultimately result in constructing a cosmology and anthropology 
that would be undesirable and incomprehensible. Metropolitan 
Demetrios points out that “formlessness constitutes a totally negative 
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fact within the Gnostic systems, a symptom of anomaly within the 
divine pleroma, and characteristic of the rejectable cosmic reality” 
(pp. 48-50). 

In distinguishing the “strange semblance” of the divine from the 
semblance of other beings, Eugnostos is also seeking a solution to the 
problem of relating “what is hidden” and “what is revealed.” The 
solution begins to unfold when he develops a cosmogony based 
on the concepts behind the names of “Forefather” (npouAtcop) 
and the “Self-Father” (AOtotcAtcop; 75, 1-12). These names refer 
respectively to the hidden and revealed realities. By distinguishing 
the two, Eugnostos is first “trying... to keep the name Forefather 
clear of any genetic-emanational concepts of the theogonic or 
cosmogonic content. In this matter the text of Eugnostos radically 
[my emphasis] differs from any other gnostic text in which the term 
Forefather is used” (p. 88). Secondly, one of the key concepts 
behind the name Father is derived from the terms “mirror” (koc- 
TOTixcop; 75, 4) and “Confronter” (dvrcomSq; 75, 7). Citing 
passages from Plato’s Phaedros and Alciviades , Metropolitan De- 
metrios traces a basic idea relative to the term mirror (K&TOTTtpov). 
Both texts stress that by gazing into the mirror one sees “face to face 
or eye to eye” (p. 96). This type of viewing gives pise to the con¬ 
cept of “confronter” (cxvtcotxoc;). Metropolitan Demetrios re¬ 
marks that the “two Platonic passages submit in an eloquent way 
the notion of similarity-identification and at the same time the 
notion of otherness. These concepts... constitute essential struc¬ 
tural elements of the dialectic process in the Eugnostos 75, 1-12” 
(p. 96). Thus, in the Eugnostos text the transcendent Forefather 
maintains an eternal relationship with the Father who is the 
“beginning (or source, ocpx 1 !'* 74, 23) of what is revealed” (75, 1). 

Yet one is left wondering what exactly defines the relationship 
between Forefather and Father, especially in regard to the revela¬ 
tion of the “highest divine beings, namely, the Sons of the Un¬ 
begotten Father, who are with the Father and above the realm of 
the dominion of the chief androgynous aeon, that is, of the im¬ 
mortal Man” (p. 105; cf. 75, 12-16). Within pericope 75, Iff 
Metropolitan Demetrios shows how the text oscillates and even 
creates a confusion in identifying and distinguishing Forefather and 
Father. “In all probability the theological presuppositions of Eug¬ 
nostos were not sufficient nor appropriate for the solution of prob¬ 
lems of such magnitude and nature” (p. 105). 

The bulk of the Eugnostos tractate (76, 13-90, 3) is devoted 
to the mythological origin of the beings making up the divine 
pleroma. Highlighting the significant distinguishing features of the 
text, Metropolitan Demetrios points out how Eugnostos is more 
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refined in his mythology vis-&-vis other gnostic texts. Consequently 
the text is easier to handle and more intelligible (pp. 117-120). 
Eugnostos uses limited and less complicated names. Hence references 
to the divine beings of the pleroma are based on names such as 
“(a) ‘Father’ (Forefather, Father), (b) names based on the word 
man (dvOpcoiroq) (Immortal Man, Son of the Immortal Man); 
(c) names based on the concept of genesis or origin (Unbegotten, 
First Begetter, Arch-Begetter, All Mother, All Begetress); (d) names 
based on the word Sophia (All-Wise Sophia, Pistis Sophia, Agape 
Sophia)” (p, 122). These four categories of names nevertheless are 
known to be related to the philosophical language of the middle 
Platonists and Philo. 

Among the striking features of the Eugnostos tractate is the 
absence of the fall of Sophia “more generally the ‘breach’ within 
the pleroma” resulting from evil (p. 114). Paradoxically, Eugnostos 
refers to aspects of evil, e.g. mortality, death, error, deceit, sick¬ 
ness, weakness, “as well as... the fate of human beings, who are 
dust and die because they do not know the God of truth”; but 
Eugnostos provides no clear interpretation or explanation for the 
appearance of evil (pp. 136-137). For Metropolitan Demetrios, 
Eugnostos is neither ignorant nor unaware of the typical gnostic 
theogonies and cosmogonies originating from the fall within the 
Pleroma. The absence of the “endopleromatic fall” is intentional and 
is derived from what Eugnostos had outlined in the earlier theo¬ 
logical/philosophical chapters of his tractate. The paradox is sharp¬ 
ened when the reader is left to ponder the phenomenon of evil, 
since for a “total of twenty full pages there is found not even a 
hint offering an interpretation of the negative cosmic reality” 
(p. 152). 

There remains one final problem found in Eugnostos which 
echoes the typically exclusive and elitist voice of the gnostic move¬ 
ment. This is the problem of epistemology. Man’s knowledge of 
God is dependent on revelation (cf. 74, 4ff). Unfortunately, this 
revelation is neither defined nor explained (p. 152). In his con¬ 
clusion, Metropolitan Demetrios directs the reader’s attention to the 
absence of any way whereby revelation and knowledge of God is 
discerned or acquired. This silence lends to a type of arbitrariness 
related to who actually knows God. The reader is left confronting 
the classic exclusiveness of the gnostics, whose lives are separate 
from the rest of humanity which is destined to remain as dust, i.e. 
as dead (10, 3-6). 

By outlining this and other problems in Eugnostos, Metro¬ 
politan Demetrios is able to show why the early Church was so 
forceful in denouncing the various gnostic systems that were ul- 
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timately unable to accept or account for the Incarnation. “The 
transmendent God of the gnostic theologies, even of the philosophical 
type of Eugnostos, is ‘cold,’ non-existent for man in real terms, and 
unrelated to the human condition of pain, guilt, desperation and 
death. He is a God who constitutes a radical denial of the Lord, 
the leader and center of the faith and the kerygma of the Church. 
In the final analysis he is a God who also becomes a denial of the 
human being” (p. 154). 

These concluding words of Metropolitan Demetrios help the 
scholar and student see that the victory of Orthodox teaching over 
the gnostics was nothing less than the celebration of restored human 
life made possible by the triumph of the incarnate Word over sin 
and death. 

— Fr Robert M. Arida 
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